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ABSTRACT 

The first yearbook of the Association of Canadian 
Community Colleges brings together essays focusing on the community 
college student from four different viewpoints. The social context is 
provided in a discussion of the historical and philosphical 
background of the community college. The clientele of the community 
college is considered in terms of population, geography, changes in 
life style, special community needs, and distinctions from the more 
traditional clientele of the university. Specific instructional 
innovations in career training, in overcoming skill deficiencies, and 
in the use of the computer in instruction are presented as well as a 
discussion of major changes in educational environment. An 
examination of the impact of education on ongoing students and their 
educational mobility is made. Finally, the editor co-authors a review 
of the major issues and implications of these studies on the student. 
(HJK) 
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FOREWORD 



As President ot the AsNociaiion of Canadian Community College^, ! 
lake great pride in presenting this first edition of our Ye;:rbook. It is a 
valuable publication, w hich comes out at the right moment, and should be 
ot considerable assistance to all those interested in education at the com- 
munilv college level, and anxious tovsitnessafrank.cordialand vsell struc- 
tured co-operation between colleges, from coast to coast. 

I he changes that took place, in recent years, in the community college 
s> stems, had a favourable impact on communications between the various 
instituiions. as well as from one province to another. I his cannot be con- 
sidered a negligible result, when one thinks of the almost complete lack of 
conmiunication existing between the colleges onlya short while ago. I here 
still remain, nevertheless, at all levels and in every sector, great numbers of 
experiments to carry out. exchanges to conclude, discoveries to share with 
others and surveys lo complete, before the w hole of Canadian community 
colleges can be considered! a rei«. onably homogenous and well organized 
body which, at the same time, can be char;icteri/ed by various regional 
peculiarities. 

Thoroughly conscious of its limited resources and of the magnitude o! 
Us objectives, your Association wishes, nevertheless, to pursue relentlessly, 
with persevefLince and even with obstinacy, the aims it has given itself, 
hveryonc knows that it considers of prime importance the assistance it may 
attord to ev cry indiv id ual college, as well as to the whole netw i)rk dispersed 
lhroughi>ut the vastiiess ol our country. It is also anxious to devo* efforts 
to promote a more efficient interaction between the groups, regions, 
traditions and cultural values which make up the Canadian mosaic. 

1 believe the AC C*(* Yearbook can be an ef ficient tool and a valuable 
meduini in promoting a leeling of pride, based upon mutual comprehen- 
sion and ci^-operation. among all those who still dream of a Canadian 
countr> united and conscious ol its responsibility to future generaiions. 1 
Also tliink the \earbook vmII help bring into notice, beyond i>ur boun- 
daries, the quality and soundness of our community college systems. 

1 cannot conclude this foreword w ithc^ut laying special emphasis on the 
most remarkable co-operation which made this publication possible. I 
must, tirst ol alL give special credit lo the editor. Dr. Abram (i. Konrad.of 
the f aculiv (>f I ducation. I niv ersity of Alberta, who superv ised the w hole 
Dperation ma masterly fashion. 1 also wish to mention the special contribu- 
lu>ii ol Mr Maihicu Ciirard. Oirecteur general, centre d animation, de 
recherche et de developpement en education (CAI)RI-), Montreal, [heir 
experience and dedication, associated with the concerted efforts of several 
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bcnc\i»lcni conii ibiiliMs hnuight this Yearbook inloc usicnce. I offer ihcm 
all my hcaritvli cuniiralulationH and mosx sincere thankji, 

I do hope that all those who will have oceasion lo leler to our Year- 
book, or use it tor some reason or other, will find it a .lost useful aiu. 



liCtober 1^74 
Montreal 



Rot»er Lalleur 
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PART ONE: 



The Social 
Context 



I he community college rccenily has emerged as a signiglicani institu- 
tion in Canadian post-secondary education. Known by different names in 
the various provinces, it provides an alternative to university education. 
While programs vary considerably across the country, major elements of 
commonality can be identif ied. {*er haps the student is the most obvious one 
of these. 

In this Yearbook you will find a collection ol essays that focus in one 
way or another upon the student in post -secondary non-university educa- 
tion. It would have been difficult to find a more appropriate theme for the 
first ACC C Yearbook. Part One provides an historical ar.d philosophical 
background for an understanding of the community college in Canada. In 
Part I wi>, the chapters describe the clientele of the community college and, 
to some extent, compare \\ with the more traditional clientele of the univer- 
sity. What happens to the student in the college is discussed by the con- 
tributors in Part I hree; and what happens after the student leaves the 
college constitutes tfie centra! concern of Part Four. In Part Five, signifi- 
cant issues are identified for the reader and some implications are suggested 
that could enhance the educational experiences of the community college 
student. 

Chapter One provides a comprehensive review of college development 
in C an; da. But it is not simply an historical treatise; Gordon Campbell 
reveals his ov^n comnntnv.rnt to the ideals which have characterized the 
community college nunement Irtmi the beginning. In the discussion of 
terms and key events, Campbell provides some provocative observations 
which deserve lurther reflection and discussion. The concluding section 




i'*cntilics signitiviUM unrcsoKct' issues in the community college scene a.id 
olt.isi insii^hts that n ighi Icud to their resolution. 

In her cssax. l)ori> Kyan ircuses upon questions which relate to the 
philosophy a'ut purposes ol he conununity coliege as a distinctive 
cducatimal institution. She i> ^cusses hrielly the social, economic and 
cduaMi uial principles which underlie the development ol this institution 
and th .*n locuses upon some ot the operational problems in putting these 
prnKipks mto practice. Program diversity, accountability and control 
receive special attention as Ryan examines the implications of these issues 
lor college administrators and planners. 
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Chapter 1 

Community Colleges In Canada 

(tttrjitn i antphcll 



AriUMiy doucigcr circles, the ciHiimunity ci^llege is the enfant terrible 
Canadian cdiicatii)n. Its arri\al has altered existing cducatii)nal 
arrangements, threatened ci)n\entii)nal ways ul doing things, and con- 
sinned hinds others wanted. It has lorced go\ernnienls lo develop new ad- 
ministrative structures and lo examine how the lile-long learning re- 
Ljuireinents ol society can hest he met. It it continues lo he well cared ior. 
the community college may prmide some ol the most promising 
educational achievements in this cmintry. 

How to pt>rtrii> such diverse, bumptious. sell-asserti\e and irreverent 
msiilulu»ns across C anada as community colleges is an intriguing exercise. 
Should ci»mmentar> he conlincd to the college as an institution? Should 
maii»r attention he given to the learner the Idcus Irom which all college 
aciiMiies ought to diverge and converge' Should the Canadian college 
•^movement" he viewed Irom the east-west perspective ol the country in all 
Us divcrsit>*M)r. given the jurisdictional walls huilt h> the H \ A. Act that 
segregate education province hy province, should the emphasis be upon 
prov mcial sv stems'/ 1 his chapter will v lew colleges as systems their multi- 
ple i^rigms. current i>peration and challenges. A briet summary ol 
cliaracteriNtics and a note abi)Ut terminology will be lollowed by the 
hislorv. structure and I unction ol each prvivincial system. A discussion ot 
is>ues now ei>nlroiiting colleges throughout Canada will conclude the 
chtiptei . 

EVOLVING IDENTITY 

Ccinadiiin ci>lleges exinbit. in varying degrees, ease ol iiccess. com- 
prehensiveness. ei>mmunity outreach, emphasis upon the teaching learn- 
ing process and a commitment to llexibilitv. 

At the heart ol the college system (as in the universitv system) is its ad- 
mission poliev . but unlike universities, colleges liold to the conv iction that 
all citi/eris tire educable: that cducatioUiil opportunities must be iivaiLible 
bevond tlie cMsting scliool and umversit\ svstems to mclude a broader seg- 
ment i>l societv : tluit post-schov>l education shv)uld be available within com- 
muiing distance (except m sparsely pv)pultited areas) lor the many rather 
ihtin the lew . Implicit in the c(wnmunii\ college's "open di)or** concept iire 
si»me assumptions; li>w cost to students; psychological accessibility, diver- 

1 ; 
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silted curiicula. tlic option ol leav ing traditional academie pursuits tem- 
porarily to gain learning through oiher experienec; individual counselling; 
the opportunity !o change direction while in college; more educational 
scope and thus more career possibilities lor the part-time student beyond 
the conNcntional school age. 

Ilic term "ciMuprehcnsiNc/' although employed extensively in college 
literature, has no unilorm meaning across Canada. In some provinces 
(Alberta and British Columbia, lor instance), it implies a curriculum in- 
cluding: two years ol university-level studies; career programs leading 
dircctiv to emplo\ nient: remedial-developmental programs and a variety 
ol recreational, thematic and general education studies. Elsewhere. as in 
Ontario, colleges explicitly provide a vocational alternative to universities. 
Here comprehensiNc suggests a range ol remedial, general, and technical 
studies and training leading to almost every destination other than a uni- 
versity. In Quebec, colleges are considered stage three in a comprehensive 
lt)ur-tiercd total s\stem (primary, secondary, college, university). In other 
proMiiccs. uisiitutes ol technology, agricultural colleges, and marine 
scliooK arc sometimes not included in legislation governing post- 
secondar) education. HovNcver specialized. the> are certainly comprehen- 
sive \ ocational colleges and. as such, are inc' ided here in a broad definition 
ol comnuinity colleges, 

I he eomnuimty orientation ol a college is determined by college 
pliilosophy, its leadership, its location (urban or rural), the educational ser- 
\ iccs asked lor b\ the conmiunity. and its relationship to other educational 
institutions and agencies. There is no agreement as to what ''community" in 
a college title signifies. In British Columbia, only one college uses the 
term comnuinity in its title alt hough a student outside of a given college dis- 
trict is obliged to pay higher Ices than a resident. In Alberta, the govern- 
ment f orbade the use ol the term "junior" and encouraged "community" in 
college titles. However, only two colleges in Alberta include "community" 
in their titles; another uses "regional." Colleges ol applied arts and 
tcchnolog) in Ontario \Nere not allowed to use "community" when the 
names tor individual colleges were being considered. Many college ad- 
ministrators in Quebec WDuld reject outright the implications ol the term 
i <fUt'i^trs Kfmniunautairc.s. Nonetheless. Dawson College in Montreal pays 
ncarl\ one million dollars rent annually lor o\er one hundred diHerent 
l.icilitics in order to serve its community. 

I rorn tlic point ol \iev\ ol curriculum, "community" cannot be inter- 
preted to mean tliat tlic program ol instruction has been designed to meet 
local needs alone. I o a degree not lormerly anticipated. Ontario colleges 
h.ixe cie\eloped distinetiNc programs attractive to people outside a local 
\ ieinit\ Indeed. inan\ colleges across Canada oiler instruction in subjects 
\KlKre no loCiil cmplo\mcnt possibilities exist. In Saskatchewan it is es- 
tirn*ited that one out ol c\er\ three teelinicalinsiitute graduates each year 
Iea\es ilie pri)Mncc m search ot employment. In sum. all colleges ha\e a 
Loniiniimt\ dirncnsiorK liowe\er interpreted. Some institutions may 
speeiali/e in prograins ol local interest. l\n others, the community may be 
the proMnce and he>orui I or most colleges, especially in regard to 
ilic loL'cil part-time student or the mature student o\er IK uho 
lacks appropriate admission quahlications. "community" means the 
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piomisc to promote the vtrliural. miclkciual and social life o! the sur- 
rounding disirici or region ahovc and beyond regularly scheduled day 
and evening classes. 

A college does not e.xisi for an elite exclusively; nor does it exist only to 
serve a transfer lunetion lor universities, nor to provide career preparation 
lor industr> and the prolessions; it provides an oasis to \shieh workers, 
>ouih and all who seek to learn, can regularly return. Increasingly, work 
and study are being interwoven throughout a liletime. And. while it is a fact 
that mueh has been done to open colleges to all sorts i)r people, insufficient 
attention has been given to adjusting the method and content of education 
to meet their needs. 

Colleges are teaching institutions. Whereas university faculty in addi- 
tion to leaching are obliged through scholarly research and consulting to 
contribute to the advancement of knowledge, college tcachersareexpected 
to give highest priority to excellence in the teaching learning process. I his 
is not to suggest that college instructors do not value research or that 
colleges ought not to conduct institutional research. The point is. rather, 
that a college is a community of learners, not a community ol advanced 
scholars. In this context, the centrality of the individual learner is 
pa ra mount 

In their commitment to flexibility, colleges have set lor themselves 
lormidable and lofty goals: to generate motivation among students whose 
previous experience may have turned them off learning; to ser\e elTec- 
ti\cly new economic and soeial classes; to establish classrooms anywhere 
in the community (highrise. storefront or church basement); to break the 
lock-step time bind in the traditional pacing of education; to offer persons 
ol all ages the means of self-fulfillment. Thus dedicated, colleges must 
search out fresh approaches and serve new constituencies with /eal and 
imagination. Short-term study, remedial-development programs and op- 
portunities tor re-entry of all age groups into vocational and general 
Ntudics demand sensitive and olten unprecedented mechanisms fi)r adult 
learning. 

.\ word about terminology. l\)st-\entnilar\ is an inclusi\e term refer- 
ring to all post-liigh school institutions, including universities. It does not 
indicate clearl>. however, tliat a third level or system beyond the primary 
and secondary system that has come into being in C anada consists of two 
categDries. degree-granting and non-degree granting institutions. A better 
term, une that incorporates both these divisions, is tertiary. In Fnglish- 
speaking C anada, eollege designates either a part of a university or a non- 
degree granting institutiiui whose emphasis on VDeational training makes 
Its purpDse quite ditterent trom that ol the university. Junior n)tte^e 
detiDtes an institution whose program ol studies is confined largely to tlie 
lust >ear or tvvi) dI studies leading to a baccalaureate degree given 
elsewhere. Iliere are lew sueh publie institutivins nt)w lelt in Canada. .1 
it»ninmfut\ (o/At^risa loeallv oriented, tertiarv level, non-degree institu- 
tion ulkring general and specialized programs lor lull-time and part-time 
sluilies I he r)ormal duration ol college studies is two vears tor those 
proceeding to a universitv and up to three vears li)r t hose intending toenter 
the labor market directiv . 1 lie chiel executive ollicerof a college in .Alberta 
and ()ntari(» is called fyrcsuh'nt, in Quebec, director y,i'ni'ral, in British 



t oluinbia ami Saskatchewan, prmnpal. and in Manitoba, Jirecior, A 
variety ol titles are Used in the Atlantic provinces. 

Who are the people who learn and teach in Canada*s community 
colleges? Recent ligures trom SlatLstics Canada ( 1971-72) showed a total 
hill lime enrolment ot y5,S6K in teehnical programs in colleges and related 
nisiitutioiis, enrolled in uni\crMi> iraiistcr prDgranis, lor a com- 

bined total ol 150,702 college students. I here were, in 1970-71 , about as 
main tiill-tinie teachers in guebec (4.003) as there were in the rest ol 
Canada (4.046). About one fourth ol the instructional stall in Canada as a 
whole, were lemale. 

I he median years' experience ol all educational stall in Canada wasap- 
proximatcU 2' • \ ears slightly less in Ontario and a little more in Western 
Canada. In the Atlantic provinces HOS , in Ontario and in the western 
provinces 65^ t had no experience working in another post-secondary in- 
stitution. I lie median vears' experience in industry lor all euucational stall 
was nearly lour years. Fxcluding Quebec, the educational level of college 
siatt was as tollows; three percent held a doctorate degree, twenty-seven 
percent held a master's degree, torty percent held a bachelor's degree and 
twenty-nine percent licid no degree. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 

No Can:» J.i*.i college system resembles more closely the American com- 
munitv :unioi college pattern than di>es that ol British Columbia. At the 
same tune, the early attiliation ot B.C. collegc.> was peculiarly Canadian. 
Between 1^03 and 1915 \ ictoria College (now the I'nivcrsity ol Victoria) 
was attiliated with McOill I niversity althougn. administered by the Vic- 
toria School Board and later, under the same administration, alfiliated 
witli the I niversity ol British Columbia (which also had been alfiliated 
with McCiill). 1 he close alignment ol colleges with school boards remains a 
sahcnt cliaracterisiic i>t B.C.'s college system and more than 46 ol ap- 
proximatelv 75 school districts in tlic province are involved in the opera- 
tion ot colleges. 

I lie archilecl ot B.t . college development in the 19W)\ was undoubted- 
1\ .lohn B Macdonald. His report in 1962, Hij^lwr lAliuation In Hruish 
( nlidnifuu Ami I fla/i / or I he / u!un\ recommended the establishment ol 
two->car e >llcges tor designated communities. Amendments to the Puhlic 
Si houls .1(7 in I95K permitted the lormation ot school district colleges "in 
w liieh tuition in tirst and second vcar un'versity work is ottered by authori- 
t> 1)1 a bi>ard ot school trustees/M ntil 1963. colleges were obliged to be al- 
tilialed with the I ni\ersit> ot British Columbia. .Amendments to The Puhlic 
Si hni>ls 1( / in that >ear provided lor the establislmicnt and government ol 
colleges as a resp-uisihihty ol U^eally elected boards ot school trustees. A 
collcLie could be established iml\ alter citi/ens had passed a plebiscite (ap- 
proval in prineiple) and a rctcrendum (approval c^l specilic local taxation 
lor capital costs). School boards werceasilv successtul m plebiscites: nearly 
evcrvone wanted a college, Kctcrenda did not tare so well. Ol the three in 
the province put toratcpavers h> scluuil boards, (Uily one succeeded (sup- 
porting Selkirk C ollegc). In f ebruarv. 1970. the goverrunent introduced 
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\\u\\K)i amciuliiu'nis Id I he Puhln Silunfls Ait: \ocational schools were to 
be "incklar* sMlh ailiaicnl ci>llcgcs; disiinclions bciwccn regional and dis- 
Uici eolleiies were abandoned; the principal was removed irom the voting 
incnibcrNhip on the CDllcgc CDuncil (i.e., a college's board ol governors) but 
his aulhi)ril\ as chicl execuluc Dllicer was more clearly defined; council 
Ui>uUl vi>nMst 1)1 \\\o nicnibcis app4>inlcd bs gi)\crnmcnl. ihc district 
su|vri!itcndent dI scIidoIs (since ictno\ed liDni council membership). 
schi)i>l bi>ard appointees and eonuiuinilv reprcscniali\es appointed by 
gi>\crnmcnl. l*ri>Msii>n was !h)t made lor laculiv or student representation 
on the ei>llcge council. 

Nine eompielieiisi\e eolleges current!) oiler uniNcrsity transler and 
caieei proiiranis; one institute ot technology concentrates upon technical 
training and studies at a high le\el ol prolicieney. I hree colleges are located 
i>n the li>\Ner niaiiiUind. two on \ aneou\er Island and lour in the interior. 
( \ tenth college. I i aser \ alle\ C\)llege. was established in the Tail ol 1974.) 
Sc\cn colleges now ha\e vocational divisions, uhich in British Columbia 
leiiuiiii>log> [ueans less technicalK sophisticated training lor employment. 
I he colleges .iic ennipreheiisi\ e and eniphasi/ean "i>pen door" admissions 
policN. In a suiAcv ol grade 12 students w ithin college districts conducted 
b\ John Dennisoii and Alex lunneriii June 1972. students consistently 
were alliaclcd to the nearest colleg'.' as iheir lirst choice lor lurther studies 
rather than the utu\ersiiy. 

I he enrolment wl lull time students in all liC eolleges in the tail ol 1971 
u.is I 1,4*^2, ol these 5. "07 \scrc registered in technical programs (haltol 
whom were registered in H.C .l.L) and 5.7^<5 in uni\ersity transler 
piogr.iiiis uxie third ol whom were enrolled at \ jncou\er City College). 

AiaERTA 

\lhcila h.ul neither .\ i iranquillc as did Quebec, nor an in- 

dustrial complex, as did Ontario, to loree a dramatic change in its 
cducatu>nal stiucturc. Rather, the college s\stem simply e\4>l\ed. prece- 
dent upon precedent. salcK watched o\cr b\ a stable go\ernnient that had 
enjoyed |n>litical power tor >ca»'s .miicc its election in 19.^5. 

Managed b\ localK elected scliool boardsand lunded b\ local taxation. 
.1 public luninr college was cstabi shed lirst at I ethbridge -ii 1957 under 
pi o\ isu»ns i»l Ihi' Mht'riu Tiihln SihoolAii. I he Public Junior ColU'i^vs 
l( ^ rci|Uircd lutiior colleges to be alliliated with a unuersily and to 

he su|>|nMtcd III pari b\ local taxation. SubscqucntK . public colleges 
tk\clopcd .11 Red 1 >ccr I I9(>4). Medicine Hat ( 1965). Cirande Praine and 
( alg.n\ lhH>(>) New legislation. I he Collet's Act, 1969, realigned an ex- 
isting s\stcm atui .idded to it the Alberta Colleges Commission, a mne- 
tncmbcr board (lasing wide linaiicuil and i)ther rev»ulatory powers. I rider 
the 1W(>^^ legislation, colleges bcciiiiic iiidepeiulcnt ol local school divisions 
.iiul su|>porl b\ local taxation was replaced by proMneu'l linancing. A 
icMscd siniciinc (or college boards provided lor eight mem k ts including 
ti\c xclcctcd b\ the goscrntiKiit. the president, a laculty and a student 
(cpicsciii.iiuc (Other (MoMiices luiMrig student and laculty board 
representation are Quebec and Saskiilehewan.) As before. ei>lieges were to 




be n)nipic!KnsivL\ oUcnn^ career. uru\erstty parallel and general educa- 
tion pri>granis 

During 1969- ?U, there Hciclwo major development?!. In January, 1970, 
a government uliite paper. hfshSiiOPnUirv Idiuatum L niH 1972, an- 
murneed the establishment of a new university and eoninvinity college in 
Hk' I diihxitoii area. Siigli;!) earlier, the gi»\ernnient liad commissioned 
WaUer l\ \\ i»rth to studs ihe proMnce's entire educational system and \u-% 
report. .1 Cfum c of I uiunrs, three years later, made sleeping recommcn 
dations ciuicernmg the post-secondary educational system. For instance, il 
pM>posed the dissolution ot the Albirt.i C\)lleges Commission and the 
Mbeiia I niversitics Commission iind the absorption ol their lunctions by 
Ihe Department i>t Advanced I'ducation (A Department ot .Advanced 
1 ducatiiui was created in .August. 1971. b> a newly elected provincial 
government under l*eter Lougheed.) All colleges, institutes ot technology, 
agricultural and vocational schools now come under the Department ot 
Advanced l.ducation. Belore the Alberta Colleges Commission was dis- 
solved in March. 1973. it had cond»icted an extensi\e and much respected 
pii>gram ot research and plannihg. including a master plan lor non- 
uni\ersit> educatit)n. published in September. 1972. 

1 he total enrolment ol lull-time students in non-degree colleges in the 
tail i>l 19^1 Nsas 1().K45. ot w hom S. 577 were enrolled in technical programs, 
and 2.2m in academic ti anster programs. About tv\ o-thirds ol the technical 
students (5.S6I I were in the lv\o institutes ol technology in Fdmonton and 
Calgarv. Over one-halt ot the students enrolled in academic iranster 
programs attended Mount Royal College. There w ere no academic transtcr 
students in the tVM) technical institutes. 



SASKATCHEWAN 

Saskalchevvan governments have broken iicw ground with social 
legislation, and the Coniniumiv C V>//t'Vt'\ Ait ot 1973 pronnses to be no ex- 
ception. 1 lie Act permits the tormation ot regional college boards w ithau- 
ihoMtv lor all adult education in their respective area. It establishes a col- 
lege svsteni w ithout campuses ih nevv buildings, it envisages adult learning 
las distinguished trom schooling) as a tundamental process ot democratic 
socjciv tliat begins where people are and on their terms; it sees a 
bureaucratic superstructure as unnecessarv; it takes pains to root decision- 
making powerN ot the Cv)lleges in the rural and small town lite ot the 
pro\ nice. 

Ihe pro\ince has been some time getting to this ad\enturesome point. 
In the ihirtiCN. there were se\en "junior" colleges m the piovince.a number 
ol them church-reliited. Most ot these either attiliated with the I nivcrsity 
ol Saskcilchewan or became high schools. 1 he tirst adult education brancfi 
ol the Depcirtment ol I ducatu^n was established in 1944. By 1951). there 
Wcis an e\tensi\e »idult education "lighted schooP' program coordinated by 
regu)nal held men assisting communities in the de\elopment ot the arts, 
public allairs *iiul luii'Kin relations 1 he Centre tor Comnuinitv Studies, 
created .it the I ]ii\ .'iNit> in 1957. gained iiatioiKil recognition tor its ap- 
pi oath li» I urcil comnuimtv de\elopmenl . H> 1 966. the Centre liad been dis- 
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haiuicil. the adiili ciliicaiiDn hijiich phased out, and the regioiiai lield siati 
withdrawn. In l%7, a ccHKinittee chaired by PreMdeni J. W, Spink^uf the 
^ni^ersi!^ of Saskatchewan urged that a **midCic-rangc** college system he 
CNtablished An ad\isor> committee lept^rtingto the Minister ol liducation 
proposed in 1970 that a system ul "Colleges ol applied arts and sciences" be 
instiliilcd in the provinccN tour large>' cities. I he committee's report in 
eluded draft legislation 

\ Slew go\ eminent, electee) J uae 23:d. !97|, eon\ened tuoeonlercnces 
to asNCNS the proposed dr;ii: le^rislation. Ilw found it wanting; the 
proposals seemed too traditional, too little Ci)ncerned anout people and 
about liiial cjmnumitN de\elopmcni. Sellin.^i the draft aside, the new 
Minister of I ducaiion charged i;nad\isor> committee with respt)nsibilily 
to search ihe proNince lor a mu: . appropriateeoncept hifty meetings were 
he d iiuoKing ^ome -V(MM) citi/cns ! he committee reported on August 
15th. 19^2 recommending a pri>\incial s\stem of eonimimity colleges un- 
like t>(her in Canada. Iht kcv word was not 'ci)llege" hut 'Vommu- 
nii>." It was pLinned that faculty would ha\e little to do with college 
opeialioM IVimanem staff, like permanent courses would be a\oided 
w hcic pnssibl *. instca<i. tnc college would Use local resources anci ci/ntract 
sciMccs ttoin imi\ersitics and technical institutes J nil use would be made 
i»f regional and pumncial libn;ries and other go\ernnient agencies and 
scrMccs. Ihe chiiirman of the college ad\ isory committee. Kon haris, was 
comiuissioncd to explore the po .siblity o! creating an education comnui- 
mcauons corporation. His Sasknwjia Rcport^ June 1973, envisages in- 
tegrating college and comnumications dcNelopment tising the regional 
librarN system as the proNincial metha distribution mechanism 

lo dale, lour pilot areas, eacii with unique demographic charac- 
lerisiK.s. alrcad\ have been selected, boards have been appointed, and 
principals hired More colleges are to come In short, Saskatchewan has 
Liimchcd an experiment to determine if a pro\incial community college 
s\stem cm he created in w hich learning is disassociated from an institution 
.uul lodged in the coninuinil\.= Ihe implications of this undertaking are 
tar-reaching I o put power in the hands of learners rathei than institutions 
lc*i\es con\efUiorial educators disturbed and some pi^lilicians appre- 
hcnsi\c 

S.isk.iichewan is Lontiiuiing. meanw hiie, lo be served by three institutes 
ol iechnolou\ eo\erned directl) b\ the Department of C'oniiruiing I duca- 
tion On September I. 1973. the Saskatoon institute changed its name to 
kelse> Instiiuie of Applied Arts and Sciences; the Rcgiaa instiuiteis now 
called W.iscana Insiiiuieof Applied Arts and Sciences. I he name of the 
SaskaUlicwan Icchnical Institute at Moose .law remains unchanged. 
Si.itisiKs ( .in.ula tieures (19'^ I) indicated that the tull-timc enr()lment ol 
ilicsc institutes was 2.101. almost hal) ol whom were women. 
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MANITOBA 

MannoKi shan'd with !ts sister prair c province^ ii f riuftlt»m of pmaic 
church-rcLiicd colleges and publk* icchniwal ncI^ouU. I ollo^mg the elec- 
tion ol the \l)l» go\einineni Uine 23. 1%*^ the Manitoba Institute ol 
Uchnoli>g> and tuo \ocaih)nal schools ucre rer.inud as coninuinity 
jolicucs in l%9.alilioughiheii sli uctuieand function remained largely un- 
changed. 1 he colleges are managed not h\ a board ol go\ernor\. hut dircct- 
I\ b\ the proNincial dcparinicni of C olleges ;ind I ni\ersiiies Allairs. 

\ task lorcc on posi-seci»ndary education, established in l ebruary 1^72 
under ih.- chairru uiship ol Michael Oliver, piesidcni o. C arleton I ni- 
\jrsiiy. recoinnicnued in \o\cmhcr 1973 major relormsalteciingcolleges. 
I he task lorcc proposed that a conimissron on post secondary education 
be loinud and that post-school education he regionally organized. 
\Vinru|>cg was to b\: divided inio two regions, one lesponsihle lor Iranco- 
phoiK cuucaiion within tlie city and throughout the pro\ince. Ihe re- 
ruaindcr » I the pro\incc was to be diMded into lour regions. Regional 
{ i>of dinatoiN would assist communiticN in contracting ser\ices with uni- 
\crMtlc^ 4ind Ci>mmunit> colleges ! he task lorcc was critical ol centrali- 
zation. ini:e\ibilit> and lack ol local control sviihin the existing structure. 
It meed adnun;str.»ti\e deccntrali/alion. especiall> within the proNincial 
ei>Ncrrinicnt ollices. less dependence upon iederally lunded adult re- 
training, and a system ol financing each college sep;:raiely. 

In tiie three colleges at Winnipeg. I he I'as and Hrandon. tliere was a 
total enrolment ol 2.55^ lull-tmie students in the tail ol 1971. ap- 
pio\ifoatel> 65' f i>l whiMU Were men. 1 here were ru> uni\ersity trarislcr 
progr.imv in these colleges. 



ONTARIO 

One oi the more spectacular de\elopments in the history ol C'anadian 
education was imtiatLd on \la> 21. 1965 when the then Minister id 1 duca- 
tion ol ( )ntaiio. Willunn (i. l>a\ ts. introduced Hill 1 53. I/; t( / to Anu nJ 
ihi' hi'iHirtnu nt i>t I (hinUiifn \i t to pio\ide lor the immeui.itc de\ch>p- 
r.ieni ol j system ol eolleiies ol apphed arts auu teeMr^olog) (C AA 1 ). DaMs 
d.lined the situation as a crisis In ihe past. Ontario luid attended li> such 
ei ises b\ 4ilter4ilion or addition to its >eeondar> or um\ersit> sssicnis. 1 he 
rieu eolleire bill created. howe\ei . iiii cnlireU new system ol post-schoid mi- 
ni it uiions .IS .1 \ .ilid alleriMti\e to uru\ ersitics and nor as leeder stations |oi 
ilic'u M\ |9fr.twe:it> colleges had been elleeti\ l1> established. Some were 
vu\'tcd anew, others ineorpiUMted the lour existing institutes ol 
ieehnoloL:\ . three xoe.iliorMl centers, the llaile> bur> School ol Mines, and 
lluec msiitutcs ol tratles 

I he ( \ A 1 s\ stem, let it be emph.isi/cd. was intended not to be .i mere 
.ipine ol ihe Nmcriean lunior enllege. which is l.irgeU based lUithe iini\ersi- 
W HAW As:; model, but rather izenuine altern.iti\e to the um\ersit> with 
liuKthwis dith;rent Irom it and wMh .i deep com;mtment to local com- 
rmmitics 1 fiere is still no urn\ersit> route wilhin the Onlario s\Ntem. 
allhouuh the um\ersities ol Ontario ha\e agreed to admit, with some ad- 
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^.iiHal M.iiuliM^. iolk^i' f*i.Mlti;ilCN on the hiMs oi inifi\ulual merit, the 
cnipha^iK. Iu>\\c\ci, conliiuiis In In* upi>n ihcMUMlicU "carver** Miidcni. iLc 
stuifcni hcifij: prepared hy the ( AM sVMem for parapntfessitma! oc- 
cupahi>ns in huMneNs. niJiistrN and public %erMCc% o\ all kind%. 

I he laluMi.ilc lor llill 15.^ cm he brielly siimmari/ed Kirni. it made 
Munul pohtieal >enNe >i>niclii>vs \o catei t.; the (raining! needNi)| hi^li Nchin>l 
ptadiiates aciosN the priivinee who needed teehnual trainin|! ti>r cnipliYN- 
inent hut who were either iinahte or unwdlin)> to gain admiltance to a uni* 
\erMt\. I he lad that tlic lederal ginernmeni had made available to the 
pii>MneeH a {zenerouN program ol tinaneial Mipport ti>r Vi>calional training, 
siippoit Mitt avail.*hle li>r purely aeadcnue priigrams. pri)hably contributed 
to tlie provincial giuernmeni\ enthu.uhni Second, the irdui^trial 
eci>ni>niv rci|tiired more competcntlv quaiitied manpi>uer, I bird, the 
UitvcMiinent aheadv liad put into train masNive rcli>rm> expanding the 
Neci»ndai> and ninversitv >eetoiN; required iu»h viaNa hoNt ol lull-time and 
pait-tiniL* opport jnities tor those citi/enN v^ho had not previiYUsly beer: 
Neiv<.d .ili I in.illv. a new NtreanH>r high \chi>i)l graduates whi^e training 
dtd iu>i pupaie tiiem lor entrv to a umverNitv Wi>uld graduate in l9Mt. The 
colkitcN weie to hung equalitv o\ educatuuial oppiYrtunitv to those high 
school gradttates li>r wlu>m hitherti> the alternative to university had 
been the wttrkt i>t work or mmoc limned technical training. 

loda> the aspiiing student can attend 14 publicU Nuppi>rted univer- 
MticN. itne prtv«itel\ supported universitx. i>ne pi>l> technical institute, a 
Lolleee ot .iri. loui colleges o\ agricultural technoU>gy. and a number id 
putcNsion.il Nctu>olN 111 additu>n !o 22 C A Ms these latter having cam- 
puNCs in i>ver >0 cities and towns As dI September. I97.V all schmds i>| 
muMiig in ()nt.trii> weic mci>rporated into the C'AAI svstem f inancial 
coniiol i»t ilk" ^.ollcgCN rests vvitli tlie Ministrv ol Colleges ;ind I nivcrsiiies 
ihit»ueh I lie college allairs branch. An advisorv gri)up ti) the minister, the 
Ontario ( ouncil i>l Regents, consisting ol 15 members appinntcd by the 
i:i»vcrnrncni. advises dji new programs ;ind matters other than linancial 

\Mi>Lation ot Kinds rests with the college atlairs brap;h. I ach Ciillege is 
orLMfu/cd as a separate ci>rporation with a 1 2 member hoard ol giuerniirs. 

1 he college picsiilcnt is .in c\-i)llicio member. 

\n in Qiu'hcc. the gi>vcriinicnt ol Ontario in the latter hall ol thf l%Os 
Used {\w p»>st-schoi>l. ni»n-iimversit\ svstcm gcner.Jiv as an instrument ol 
sot uil leloi in aiul i»> pri>v ide access ti> turt her education lor anv citi/en will- 
oik! .irul able to nuikc use ol it I he new mstitutii>ns. together with existing 
ones, vsere lunJed Livishlv I he k:i>verninent h.is bceneqiiallv generous in 
liseal siippiui s\sienis t»>r indiviilual students I he question ol the late 
|Wf»Os w.is uhethei ei>llei:e and universitv e »sts should remain such a high 
piioii(\ \ LiMiuuission ii» inquire inti> this and rcLited post-see%>nd.o \ 
n\.itteis w.ts esLihlisheJ i>n \pril 15. 1^6^. its lin.il report. The I rarnmi^ 
w.is released December 20. I^"^2 
( )ne ol the mam ctM.jcrns ol ihe eoinmission was the limited degree ol 
de.iMon-ni.ikti^e powers uithin indiv idiial colleges StiiderUs and laciiltv . 
!»»r e\am(Me. were not represeiMei! on the board ( About hall the eolleges 
noH have laeultv .ind stiuleiil observeis at hi»aid meetings aUil there is in- 
. fL.isine piessuic to liave them appotrued tiMhc biKird 1 1 iirlher. under the 
( tmuu / /n/t/. \ ( ( /a <• Har\iainin\» \(t, rK'gi>tiatiims lor Ontario's 



2,^4^ ctMk'gc insliiuiiUN Ml |V'^U-7| were eoniliieled at ihe prmincial level 
h> the (. i\ilSer\u'c AssocuiIiimi oI Ontario. inMiin, eoilcge^areUoiilifiaicU 
b} remnto forctH to :i dcjirce ihit iinivefMlicis mnild never infcrute While 
lSi)\ernineni inui.ili\e!% h;i\e pr«»en Heiielieial in the birth and growth oi 
ct>lie)!e%. .1 l.ir|!er iKjirec ot dccenlrati/atiivn and freedom lor indistdiial 
toilcjics u» NCi\e MKK'ts in ,i nuiltiplitit) ol is eUMtU called lor. 

IheWM.il liilltinie l^"* 1-^72 enrolment in the 22 t AAhand i»ther non- 
dtjiice inMitutionN. includinjs the C otlege ol Art. SihooU ol Ajsriculture 
and lloitieuhure. hut exetiidints SehooK ol Nursing and Kyerson Poly- 
technical Institute, was .^"^.MHl I torn IV7t)-7| . the C'A A h experienced u 
20' , cnri»lmcnt increase While the to» jI enrolment ol the nhok system 
lepicsented 2t>' r olthe IH*24 age group, ^he freshman intake corresponded 
to S2S ol all IM vcar olds in 1^71 

QUEBEC 

It remains to he determined v^hether QuehccN i|iiiet re\olutitin ha» 
spent Its !i»rce and h;^s enhanced e!liciency and fairness in education 
\^N*hi>i*t dinunishing treedor. and initiatiNc. Certainly the scope of 
educational retornujlatii>n over the pas; uecade leaves the tnitsider aucd 
and disheliev ing Roman C athi>iic churches, schools and colleges, once the 
enthronement o\ pov^er and piestige. have given %^ay to the forces of 
secularism Hs the spring t)! I^M. a depaitment of education had been es- 
tablished the lost in tlic hisH)rv ol Quebec • Secondarv education had ex- 
panded rapidU. iirh.ini/ation had increased, the birth rate had declined. 
W hereasan^'li>phi>nes were t^nee privileged, ptmerluland secure, they were 
now forced to look anew at their language rightsund their educational and 
ecoiu>mic priMieges or risk having them NV hile extrat^rdinarv clforts were 
made to preserve certain elements ol traditional Quebec culture. reverence 
loi tlie past liad hoc^>me transltirmed int») a passum lor the present, a 
res4»|ve to be nwitrfx (/ii*r-/»ont. lowards that end. the educational 
maeluner> had to Sc totallv iiverhauled. 

IVior (o the IS^NI \. education in Quebec was largelv either ( atht)lic and 
I reneli or IV(»testaru and I nglisli Tor the f reneh. education was targelv 
the preri>gatue »>! the church, the I nglish were given tree rem to operate 
as thev saw lit I \nglo-C athtflics had carved t>ut their own existence with- 
in tlie I rcneli-C ath4»lic seet4>r ) IVrh.ips the mt)st critical turning point in 
tlie recent lustorv Quebec education nccurred in Ma>. 1961. when the 
L!o\crnrnent set up a Ki>\al C lunmisshwi ol Inquirv on i ducation chaired 
b\ Mi»nM^ru»i Mplumse- \1.ine Parent I he commissum. balancciJ and 
.iuihoritati\e. hecarue the arehueet \ot massive reforms in the entire 
educational structure \ tilumes two and three ol the repitrt. issued in Oc* 
(i^her 1^64. ree4HU mended the I or mat ion of comprehensive hist it ul ions for 
pnsi'sehool stiidcrUs preparing them cither for umversitv or crnplos ruent. 
In lune. tlie Nalttui.il \ssembl> passed a hill creating ( o//cv<'^ 

t/V/iM /CM« kii nt rul t'i ftrnfi'sMnnncI {i I ill V) H\ September 
iwclu ( I (»l IN (( olIc^jcN of ^ener.il and \ttealu>nal education) had been 



iiMincJ .lUil h> t^f71^ \«imc iMnty MrNcn JottcU the printncc. C urrently 
tlicrv iirv lour 1 iiglt^h l«m^uagc voilcgcit in the provina*. In addition 
there arc twcnty^cight fcc-p«iyin{s ci^iicyc^, hut c\cn thoc arc W |h:i- 
vent puhhi'lv tinani'cd. 

\^ .1 luif. C I Cil IN ^urc not crciicd alfCNh. hiii ucro huilt Iriim a 
icoi|2ani/ation o\ cxiNtini: instituiinnN tncludint! normal schtioU, classical 
iollctLC\ .ind technical instiiiito. Adnunistcrcd h\ a puhlic corporation 
ctnnpr isin^ rcprcscrUali\cs ol lacult> . students, parents and thecommuni- 
t>. the C4)|lc)!es ollcrcd. tuition Irce. an asiiintshing hrcadth ol programs 
\Mih striking contrast> between rural and urban settings, laKcn together. 
ihct>\cmdmg purpo>c, in the uords ol the Parent Report, \^as lii provide 
tipporiiinitv "lor c\cr\tine lo continue his studies in the Held \*hich best 
suits his abilitio. his i.isic> and his interests up to the most advanced level 
he Uas the capacitv to reach.*' I here exist mm a certain number ol regional 
colleges \\ho>c pnnuirx giuil is to resptmd to an area larger than a local dis- 
tncl. While the C'i (ii IN are autonomous public corporations, they de- 
pend lor revenue \vholl> iuuhe department ol education. I he department 
lal .igcruA lUriiium ifrmru/i* <A' rvnu'i^fwrneni 4'ii/A'.if/<i/ (DKir.C) 
regulates budgets ;ind issues guidelines regarding curriculum and ad* 
nuni\irati\c >tructiire> lor the C*t Cil lN. 

Quebec is the imiK priuince >%hcrc university bound students rnust 
enrol first in a cortmiunitv college Before the C*l'(iiJN were created, 
Quebec had one ol the lowest uni\ersit> participation rates m all o\ 
1 aiiada I he CI (it IN and the creation ol the ( nisersite due Quebec in 
g.iNe francophone siudentx greater access to university studies and 
>ub>tantiall\ incrcascJ uni\ersit> enrtilinenls 

I lie growth of tlu* C I (il l' >>>tem has been steadv though uneven and 
rc>ti\c CiiNcn the cnormitv of tlic Nocielal, as well aseducatumal changes, it 
i\ utuler si.oidable that pressures .mj strains vsiiuld develop insideand out- 
side college w.ills C urnwular problems, inadequate facilities, shifts Irtun 
classical studies {w technical prt)grams, administrators «ittuned to past 
needs .ind student anxielv about cinplovnient were among the lactors ctm- 
t rihuting l4> .1 pr4>Mnce-w idc student strike in October. l*^bM, that closed the 
C i (il IN liM .inUuIc Recent I \ thegtiverruiient found itself in a li.olstoim of 
cont[4>\eis\ .liter its dci isuMis ti) reclassifv mtrucltirs I'arlicularlv hard hit 
was the I n^lish elcnieni I in.incial strains tt>o, w hile not unique in Quebec, 
were CNpccialK Uilltcult t4> bear when ex.iccrhalcJ bv inadequate facilities 
It nccmin ili.it a ctOlision betNuen the rhetoric and realitv of the CI (II IN is 
iiK'^ liable lit lie CI Cil IN ciXitiiuie tt> n4>urish doctrines tif social justice and 
lull cniplovnient aiut then linJ that jtibs canntit be lound lor their 
^•MJuatw'N I he\e conceriiN are currenll> being given intensive stud\ , I he 
Supcnoi Council *>l I ducation. an independent .idMs4>rv bod\ to the 
Quchci. MiniNtiv *>l Idiicadon. has accepted a request h\ the education 
Muu>tci to unvlcrtakc an cxtcnsi\c evaluation .iiul a«scssnient ol the 
pioeiatn\. ,iilniiruNtia(u>n and ob}ccti\es ol the pri>\ ince\( Idl IN It will 
repot ( in laic h^a ( oriMdcnn); the ct>rps 4>l masters tlie C I (il lN are 
ohhewil toNci\c parcntN. ^oNcrnrnent. indu-'r\. prolessinns. taxp.iscrs. 
nt»i i*» nuriljon NlUilcnt> {\\\\\\ riMii^ evpecl.o ions) and lacuIlN (sMth re- 
*.lasMluaiM>n dtthcullics) llic present success ol the ( Id! IN i\ a great 
tribute to Qucbic educattu> 
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I niolnicrii i>l ik- 12 oiijiiiuil ( I (II IS in 1^7 totalled MMMK). I alcsi 
aNailabIc SlallHlu^ t aiiada figures ( 72) show cnrolmcms oi K2.(HM) 
siiulcuis VMlh appii>Niniaiol> 46. (MH) m\i>l\cd in general cHlucjiii>n and un- 
i\ci>ii\ iiariNlcr pii>grani> and .U\0(H) in career pri>grani>. Ol ihc latter, 
ovct halt were uoriicn I lie ( I ( H IN ha\e nuule an i>uiMaiHlini! ei>inribu- 
linn ii^ nicreasing the pii>pi>rliiMi o\ WDMien in posi-sehi>i>l edueatii>n. In 
l%^>, i>t the giaduaie> ueic uoinen; b\ h^7!. ihc pereeniage had in- 
ei eased \o ^OS , 



ATLANTIC PROVINCES 

I heic IN .1 li>n^ hiMiuN i>l pi>>i->elu>i>l edueaiiDn m the Atlantic 
puAiiKCs which appears, as cKevvhcrc, ti> be determined as nuich by 
politics, race, religion and tei>i:raph\ a> by educational need. A lunnberol 
Civile lies scr \ c a \ a nets dI ci>nstituencies in the Atlantic 
proNinccs institutes ol technology, mi agricultural college, a na\igational 
scIiodI. a land siir\e\ institute, a ci>llege ol lisheries, marine engineering: 
and cicctionics but. these do not >et lunction as a sNstcin comparable to 
those in othei pi omiiccs I lie Atlantic proN inees tend to hold to the concept 
ol ieclnu»lo>;ual schools without boards ol go\ernors, managed directlx by 
goNernnient departments, as m tlie C anadian west. A \ariet> ol pressures, 
mcliidirie tlic opportumtN to sliare asailable lederal resources ami>ng the 
\ou\ pri»Mrices. IS hastening moNcment towards ci^llege ssstenis with more 
ciwnmunitv control 

I hi \lunttntK' /V<i\7;;n \ lltiilwr l^Junanfn h /. enacted b\ \o\a 
Sci»iia. IMuice I dward Island, and New Hrunsw ick. empi>wers the three 
proMfKcs \o cstablisli a Maritime IVoMnces Higher I ducaiion Commis- 
sion to assist planning in provinces and institutions. 

\ bill to establisli tlie New Brunswick C'ommunit> College Hiuird and 
I hi Manttnw iVt^vifucs lli\ihi'r i.iliHaium Ail became law m New 
Hiunswick during the summer ol |9^,V I he ciHnmumts ci>llcge legislation 
will JimJc tlie pn uncc into se\en regions, each with its own board. An 
ovci.ill eioup will ads isc the Minister ol I ducat ion on appropriate patter ns 
ol n4Mi'Un»\crsit> desclopmcnt and act as a ciu>rdinating and polics body 
loi (ceioiMl biMids I Mstiii^ institutes ol technoloL:\ ma> also be Ci»- 
oulin.iU'vl w nil ilic v.i>lk\^es 

( )! sj ecial interest l^ tlie new approach to tlie retraining ol theemploxed 
.ii ni»ll.uul C nllcL^e, iV'nce I dward Island. I hei>nl> communits college on 
iIk- Island, lloll.irul ( olle^c w.is liuindrd in and moilelled alter On- 
l.u io\ ( \ \ I s It has de\cloped a program called S If P (Sell- 1 raining! 
.oul I VMlualion Pioccss). wincli luis created a stir ol intercut aiidcouUlbe 
cinukitcil Willi prolit h\ otiier colleges 

\\\ \i»\a Seotui. si\ collcecs oiler instruction at tlie post-seliool IcncI: 
lw*« institutes ol tcclmoli»^\. a land sur\cs iristituie. two marine scIuujIs 
.out an aLMicultural collcLic llie latter (filers three sears towards a degree 
prtiL'f .tin as well as lech nolo [no^ranis m the agricultural lield Nunc has 
hii.irits. all Lontit»l!ed h\ llie |)epartrncru ol I ilucaiion 
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In Nculouiiilliitul. a Ko\.il ( iMninissuui on I diicatii)!) and Youth in 
l%H uii;cil ilic csiablishnicni i»l ciMniniinity collcycN. sd lar, ihcic arc l\Ni) 
technical instiiuics and a nuinbci ol vtjcalional scIuhiK. In June 1^73 a 
ic^uinal biancli college o\ Meniorial rni\ersil> \sas created at C'orncr- 
buM)k with plans to Mitrt)duce a lull t\so-\ear tratislcr priiyrani belore 
Septctnbci h>"4. I he cotnprelu'nsi\c conitniniits college concept appeals 
ti^ ha\e been b\ passed in NcNsloundiand. 

I ull-tinie cniolinents in technical programs in the lall ol 1^7! lor New- 
loundland. IM inee I dvsard Island, and New liruns\sick were 84X. }9l and 
"02, respecti\el>. \ o\*i Sci»tia cnri^llcd a iDlal ol technical students and 
1(4 uni\ersit\ tr»inslei students. In the Atlantic pro\inces. collecti\ely. 
onl> h) pel cent ol llie 259 leacliers were leinale ascianpared to 22 per cent 
in Western CaiKuhi iiiul 23 per cent in Canada as a whole. 

ISSUES 

I he |i)ng-tcrin co-ordiniilion and administration ol colleges is currently 
a ciUKcin ol most p[o\iiKial go\ernmenis. \S liile direct go\crnnient ad- 
ministration ol colleges appears to be inappropriate, there is a clear 
public ileniaiul lor iiiealer planning, coordination, and eccMUMiiy. A major 
issue. tlicicliMc. iiudKcs a delermmalion ol the appropriate partnership 
between iio\einmeni and the colleges. 

Ilierearenow at least h)ur patterns ol pro\ incial go\erninent manage- 
ment ol colleges: (a) direct establishment and operation ol insiitutit)ns a 
pattern now largel> conlined to institutes ol technology in western C anada 
.iiid the Atlantic pro\inces; (b) a triangular partnership between the 
go\ eminent, the colleges and scliool district boards a pattern now ex- 
isting onl> in liriiisli Columbia, (c) some delegation ol provmcial ad- 
ministrati\e respi»nMbiht> to eollege boards w liich are in turn coordinated 
b\ A pro\incial bod> a pattern operating in Ontario and New Brunsw ick: 
and (dl a ptirtncrship between a go\ernmeni dcpartmcnl ol education and 
college i^oards supplemented b\ a non-go\ernmental college association. 
.IS in Quebec. In all ol tliese approaches, the ciuitribuiion o\ the lederal 
gi)\crnment is subtle. usuall> disguised, but nonetheless substantial in the 
capital tiiid oper»iting costs ol e\er> public eollege. 

Iheie Is no natuwuil consensus as to what the proper relationship 
between C anada's ele\en go\ernnients and its ci>l leges ought be. Because 
IcrtiaiA education in\it|\es trained niiinpower. research and t)ther ser\ ices 
essenii.il ti> the national well being, it is ine\itable that tlie Icdertil govern- 
ment shiUild be JircctIv in\o|\ed. I n Kict. there are thousands ol buildings 
luuising techniCiil pii^graiiis wit Inn all educational le\els which e.xisi large- 
l\ because o\ lederal policies o\ enticement during the iy6(rs. .And yet 
C .iiiad.i clings ti) the lietu^ii that education is not a national prt)blem 
needing natuuial planning ( w Inlc pri)\ inces w illingls accept lederal dollars, 
oltcn with miminal acknowledgement, and use them to serve largely 
pio\incial interests). IMo\incial boundaries are compartments within 
which the nations educiitii)nal needs are provided lor. Inevitably, the 
irraiuHialii> ol this svstem leaves critical areas ol imbalance. The respon- 
sibihlv ol tlic lederal govermnent in tertiary education needs w ide and con- 
tinuing debate. Mcchaiiisn^ need to be established lor regular communica- 
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tion uith .1 \aiiciv ol lalcral government departments il community 
eollege% are to make ihetr maximum contribution to the national life. 

Much more public debate is needed to work out the means through 
uhich Canadian collet^eN and their communities can expedite the national. 
M>cial and cultural i!oals as deiermined by the governments ot C'anada. An 
exammalion ol the e\iraoidinar> diveiMty ol college-gi)\ernment 
rclaliiMishipN and the national interest might give riNC lo such quotions as: 
How \> {\v: national concern tor trained manpower and the transmission ol 
cultural values (o beetleeted on an on-going basis? How is the public's right 
to have their community colleges give adequate community services to 
adults best assured ^ With increased governmental control, how is local in- 
ilKiliNc to be maintained? How long do we want the federal government to 
remain a silent (albeit substantial) partner in the operation ot colleges? 
How can ccntrali/atii^n of decision-making powers increase w ithout losing 
local disiincliNcness and flexibility? 

A seci>nd issue concerns the status of institutes ol technology in 
Saskatchewan. Alberta and the Atlantic provinces. All are managed 
dircctK b> departments of the provincial governments; their personnel 
are civil servants. In Quebec. Ontario and Manitoba, existing institutes 
were absorbed into the college systems as they developed in these 
provinces. (Rycr>on Polytechnical Institute in Ontario was an ex- 
ception.) In Saskatchewan, however, a recent request of the institutes to 
have "college" in their titles was refused, presumably to emphasize their 
distinctiveness from colleges currently under development. In Alberta 
there has been much debate as to whether or not the two institutes of 
technology should be included formally and completely within the public 
college svslem. IVovision was made for such an eventuality in the Collef(es 
AiJ. 1969. but this has yet to materialize. 

1 he status of the British Columbia Institute of Technology in the pos - 
school non-degree sv stem of B.C. (the only province with a single institute) 
is ot special interest. Opened in 1964 and lavishly equipped, it is operated 
directly by the IX-parimcnt of flducaiion. BCIT has enjoyed an outstand- 
ing reputation among students, industry and other academic institution^. It 
attracts highlv qualified students {frequently it is more difficult to gain 
entrv ti> BC I I than to B.C. universities), gives them rigorous formal 
trainini: ahJ practically guarantees them employment. Placement has 
been ncarlv KM)' ( ol the first seven graduating classes. On the other hand, 
critics assert that its scope has been insufUcienlly comprehensive, that its 
association with indusirv has been loo close, its instructional mode too 
lormal vind prescribed, and Us adnunislruion within the civil service in- 
sulficicntlv tlexible. (A governing board for BCIT was appointed in fall. 
1974). 

In the three western prov iruos in p;i; :^^"*'ar. the question appears lo be 
whether greater coordination, a more equitable distribution ot funds, 
better planning at the provincial IcvcL and more effective service (less 
duplication and ci>mpelilion) lo students at the local level would result if 
institutes were to be administered as other colleges are. while at the same 
time maintaining their specialized character and the high level of public 
acceptance they currently enjoy. An additional question is whether the in- 
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stitiitCN Nihuild become, as Rutndii Pi^lyicch has, degree granling in par- 
tieular programs 

A thirU issue o>neernH ulml In known about ct>tlcgeH. lidueation is 
t anada's biggest iiidiistr\. 0\k ol e\ery three perMUis in either a teacher or 
a student or eniplo>ed b> an educatii>nal institution, I svent> cents ol every 
ta\ dollai i.iised Iron) .ill muiiccs goes to educ.itiiui. Colleges are uoi inex- 
pensise. According \o the W orth Report, an CNtirnatel 1^70) b\ the rniser- 
sii> ol Albcri.i lu nianitain a lirst-\ear student ni ihelaculty ol arts was S!.- 
726; the a\cr.ige per student expenditure in Alberta's colleges and institutes 
was Sl.**67. Ontario has spent more tlian 31M) million dollars so lar in 
capital unesiment alone in collet.es. On September 26th, 1973, the 
Minister i)| I duc.ilion in Hritish C'onmbia annoui ced that her prov ince 
would be Npending one hundred million dollars o\era ri\e-year period on 
a gre»itl> accelerated program to increase the number ol colleges and to 
provide existing inNtitulioris with better laeilities. 

1 he iy^()\ require a continuous study ol a model or models against 
w hich lo lest the ellecti\eness ol particular types ol institutions in achie\ ing 
Nocielal goals W e h.iveseen the creation ol entirely new prov incial systems 
ol post-sclu>t)l education to serve a new clientele. Lacking in most 
provinces prior lo the creation ol these college systems was a carelully con- 
structed long-range plan. I ederal money was lound to be available; 
piiliiitians decided that more institutions were needed and suggested that 
more was better. 1 he nu>re young adults there are in a classroom lor a 
longer period, the greater the number otl unemployment insurance rolls 
(and the sireet) and the better things are in society at large. Impressive as 
more is. however, the net ellect is not known. Little ellort has been made on 
a natu)nal basis lostudy the How ol students through secondary school into 
the various :>pes ol insinutes. colleges and universities and Irom there to 
empii)\ment. I roni a C anadian perspective, the lack ot in*depth analyses 
and the slu^rtage ot statistical inlorniation about the operation ol colleges 
IS something ol a disgrace. \ er> little is known about the mature adult 
students where the> h.ive come Irom. why the\ are studving. and what 
lhe> are ^oing to do. 

dreater scope and inlensit\ of institutional research and provincial 
a' aivsisarc required tliroughout the countrv. Other provinces might well 
crnul.ite IliC resc.irch programs ol the lormer .Albcrt.i C olleges Commis- 
sion. a;;u iluit ol the Lcder.ition do C KiMV 1 he f ederation is controlled 
bv the colleges and supported througli the ci»lleges with prov incial govern- 
ment lundin^: Ihc I cder.ilioii. b\ virtue ol its imiependence and 
generous Uindmg. is able to respond .luthoritativcly to ci^llege-delined 
needs ioi research and inlormation sh.inng. and to speak with one vt)ice 
tui belial! i>l .ill tlie colleges 

\ li»urth issUc concerns the need lor v.irious groupings ol college per- 
sonnel in C an. id. I (o meet w ith one anothet .ind discover the wavs in w hich 
ci^llcgcs c.tn sensiiuelv rellect the social climate, the we.ilth. the mooU li r 
change and abi-ic .ill the ultimate political .tnd decision-making lorces 
operative ni ciich province I verv province h.is responded to its non- 
umvcrsitv lurther education needs in .i diNtinctivc lashion. f i>r vears. 
\rnciican litcr.tturc. Arneric.tn models have been the guidelines. 1 he op- 
poriumtv now exists to study some ren:arkablv creative social inventions 
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f\^U{ .11 hiiiiuv Nil ilu' ih.iiuv U) M» on an intcrproNincial basis is cx- 
lfcmcl> liiniial Some pnmnccs \irUialK lorbid out-ol-pro\incctraNcllor 
college personnel I he Association ol i'onimunitv (\»lle|Ses in C anada, 
wilh heailqiiaiUiN in I onMiio, has suppori across ihecounirv. I ounded in 
hru (wiih Mippoii 1*1 ihc American Kclloirj! l ouiulalion), it serves as a 
national clearing lu)Usc lor inlonn.ilion, rcscaich and as a liaison among 
colleges. Allhough ils leadership isgreall) needed, and ilspolcnlialcapaei- 
l\ lo serse ihe inlorinalion and planning needs ol colleges viruially un- 
liinilcd. u is senoiisK underlimded. Olher nalional enterprises thai could 
also serve ci)llcgi's on an inlerpro\incial basis are lloiindering lor wani ol 
supporl I he goNcrnmeiU i)l C'anada has nol clearly slaled ils role ineduea- 
lion and has iu)l gi\en adequale ledcral suppori lo nalional \i)luniary 
orgam/alions 

A lillh Issue is ihc problem ol cerlilicalion and slaiidards. C olleges, by 
and large, have nol imesled subsiiiniially in ihe prolcssional groulh ot 
lacuIlN C olleges ha\e proclaimed ihemselves u> be' icaching inslilulions/* 
\cl ihc qualiu ol leaching is soineiimcs woelully inadequate. Many in- 
slriiclors do nol know Uow lo leach and are nol helped to lind out. I he an- 
nual resuleniial seminars in Hanll spi»nsi)red by ihe C anadian C ommuniiy 
C olleges Insiiiule enlilled. ''r xcellence in ihe Inslruclii^nal Process." have 
gi\en Icadeiship in lacililaling in-ser\ice iraming programs, but colleges 
ihcmscKcs clearK oughl lo soKc ihe prolcssional questions inhereni in 
collccliNc bargaining and cerlilicalion. II ihey do nol. other insiiiulions. in- 
cluding go\ernmenl. swW. 

A sixih issue IS Ihe clea\age. now becoming acuie. bel\seen ihe rhelorie 
lound in college calendars and ihe realiiv. 1 he perlormance of colleges in 
coinmuniU oulreach. in programs lor persons be\ond ihe con\eniional 
college age. in counselling, in imaginali\e work-sludy opporlunilies lor 
siudenis, needs serious cxaminalion In a word, ihere are ihose who 
seriousK qucsiion ihe capaciU ol colleges, insiiiulion-bound as so many 
are. lo provide \alid learning allern;ili\cs lo iradil'.onal modes ot learning. 
I ht: nolion llial colleges are allering class lines in Canada and coniribuling 
lo greater social mobilit> and democrati/ation ol opportuniu lor man> 
C aiiadians is a dubuMis proposition. Indeed, the t)pposite may be the case. 
In an> cNcnl, colleges must tenaciousK resist the pressures to becssenliali> 
si.iius i|uo. nnJdIe cLisMagani/ations. \ccessibilit\ ncedsto begieat!> im- 
pio\cil. tlic hamcis ps\ Jiologica! and spiritual which deter \oung and 
old alike Horn going iW returning to college must he t)\ercome. il current 
C(»llcge rlietoiic is to iiuitcli rcaliU 
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Chapter 2 

The Community College: 
Some Philosophical Issues^ 



( i>ni!iuiiiii\ college alucaiiDii experienced irenkMuli>u% jifDWih during 
I he lasl decade. I iom lo IV"^0. ihe ruiiiiber i>t inslil ulii)ns Dllering 

pi»si-Neei>ndai > uisiruciii>n DUiside i[)e ur)i\ersiiies incrcaNed tri)ni 29 id 
LVV eiin»lnients ^reu troiu 9. (MM) u> 134.000 and expendil urcN li>r cdhi- 
nuiniiN ci»llck!es inerc»ised tii>ni SU> 3 niilliDn \\\ I960 ii> S293 9 m;llii>ii in 
|9'^0 ( :o> 

What principles underlie ihis e\p»insiiMi,* \\ hai is the "niiNsu)!)*' o\ ihe 
ci»ninuiml\ cdIIc^c m C anada * W hal siudenis are ihe CDllciiCN iniended Id 
scr\c and are ihe> e\pceieif Id >er\e ihein ? W hal cDnsirainiN lirnii ihc 
icah/aiiDii dI ihc purpDsesand scrNicc mandaicM)! ihe CDinniuniu ci>llei:eV 
I his chapici exanMncN siMne ol ilie pliih>si>phieal i>Mies relased iDthccDin- 
niuniiN ci>llek!e as a diNiincii\e insiiiutiDn. e\ph>res sDrne dI ihe prDblem> 
cnieicini! as piu pDscs are translaied inlD praelice. and deVvii>p> M)rne ini- 
plicaliDMs li>r cdiiealional planning. 

COMMON PRINCIPLES IN COLLEGE DEVELOPMENT 

Ihe aulfioi's ie\iev\ i>l ihe IhsIdi> a^^d lejiislaln>ii lelaled lo ihe es- 
lahlislunenl ol coriwnunilx collei^es m ihe \ai n>Us prD\ inees indicales ihat 
ceilam pnnciplcN ha\e hecn ei>tntni>nl\ embraced acri>s> C anada (1.4. S. 
k\ IV Uv W r>l 

\ liindainenlal pnnciple evidenl is llial e\er>i>nc lias ihe rii^hi ii> an 
Ciliualinn Xtismi: litun (his ircneial principle aie ihc beliels ilial iDinial 
posi-scct»ndai \ cducalton slu)uld be a\ailable li> ihe ciii/enr\ as a \\lu>le. 
rather Hum hiiulcd lo ilic social and cci>ni>inic clile. aiul lhal indi\iduaK 
sluMikl ha\ c access i»» skills w Inch will increase iheir social niry^ilil > . I hal 
.ui iinli\uliial should lur ; ihc ni!hl lo choose ihe kind ot cilucaliDn he 
f c\.ei\ CN Is aiioi hci pr mcipk- Since iiuli\ tdiiaK ililler in inicrcsis. goals and 
.ibihiics, tl;c educalioiKil n\ sicrn should include a \aricl\ i>l posi-sc'condars 
i.ppoiiumiics in icnus ot iiisiiiulions and proirranis and allcrnaie roulcsUi 
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imi\ciMi> iidniission shniiUl he CNiahlishcil m) lhal secondary Hcht)ol 
graduatitMi i> not .111 c\chiM\c diic 

Anoihcr general principle \s thai po!il-seeon4lary eUueation ?ihuuld 
proMdc a means lor pn^diieiny trained manpDuer in an industriali/ing 
siieu-i\. and L'olleiie projrranis should, theretore. include ihone emphases 
u liitli a;e \t>catio!ial .md teclinolo^ical in natiiie. leading to careers not re- 
quinnj' university graduation I urther. the priiieiple ot continuous 
education that lornial educatii>nal oppi>rtunities should be available 
Irom eluldhood be\ond retirement is generally accepted ai;d means thai 
programs must be provided lor persons \s \h little prior lormal education 
as v\cll as lor those u liosc prior education may include uni\ersiiy gradua- 

tUMl. 

I inall>. there is a belicl that the proxision ol parlicular kinds ol posi- 
seti>iul.ir\ opportunities should be localU delermined an ellori to 
i>peratu>nali/e tlie "eonimiimty" in community colleges. 

In vudr: to insiitutionali/e these principles, in order to serve whal are 
realK di cisc purposes, the Canadian ci)miuuniiy college is conlri)nled 
with the challenge ol allocaling resources aniong a vside Nariety ol pro- 
grams and courses. An equally important challenge with which it is laced 
IS ilie dc\eli>pment and provision ol instruclii)nal melhods appropriate 
III the ili\crMt\ i>l interests, backgrounds, and abilities ol the students lor 
wlioni the> aie intended. 

Sevcr.il i>l tlie principles identilicd abo\e relate i») a concern tor the 
\sell-being i>l individuals in society and imply that the comnuinity college 
should provide li>r career training, retraining and the learning ot skills to 
enluincc social mobility. C ertain data are available that indicate progress is 
being made thri>ughi>ut Canada to put these principles into operation, 
althougli success mas varN among pri>vincuil college s\ stems and in- 
dividual iristitutuMis. 1 lie sectii>n which IoIIovks e\ammes some ol tliese 
principles in terms ol selected aspects ol actual college 
iipeiatuui enrv)lr]ients. student achievement .iiul experiences, and 
provisions |i)r local involvement 1 lus will pri>vide the backgri>und lor a 
subsL\|uent discussion ol some issues emerging ci>nccrns m the i>peration 
1)1 eollegcs and tlie implications i>l these issues h>r educational planning. 

THE APPLICATION OF PRINCIPLES 

Equality of Educational Opportunity 

Stiulies i»! ciunnuimtv college student cliaracterisiics provide in- 
diL.iluMis ot trie priigress being made tovK.irds mcre.ising the oppi>rtunilies 
tor pi»st-sLcoiKlai> ediicatu>n ol persi>ns lri>in the eiti/eius .is a uhi>le. 
lather tlian limiting pi»st-seei>ndar\ educatii>n ti> tlie elite. One might ex- 
tend tills pnriLipIc ti» tl»c elimination ol discriniinatii>fi on ans basis 111 tlie 
.litnussuMiN priicess 1 vvi» studies, one Irom Ontario and one Irom Quebec, 
are mentioned heie. and while (lies do not ex.imine discriminatuMi per sc. 
then liiulings reveal the diveisitv ol student backgrounds in thecolleges. 

In Oiuano. a studs prepared loi the C ommission on Pi>st- 

Secondai \ I diieatitm louiul that. amt>ng the siudents en. olled 111 lull-time 
programs <M 6 percent ol tlie total enrolment). 72 percent were male ar)d 
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2S percent wcic \c\udk (M n.4M> Sc\cniy-six percent ol the students at all 
colleges came Irtun wiihin the attendance areas the institutions con- 
cerned. The majority (W) percent) ol students lor uhotn inltirmalion ^as 
availahle canic Ironi homes in uhich neither parent had graduated Irorn 
secondary school or had received any other iormal or speeiah/ed educa- 
tion. Some NS percent ol the students ueiv hijih school irraduales. while 
less than one percent entered as mature students, having completed 
cicmenlar) school only. .Some 2.4 percent entered the colletre alter com- 
pleiini! university. While most students were recent high school graduates. 
24 percent had been employed or unemployed (but out ol school) during 
the Near before entrance. Consequently, the age distribution ol students 
ranged from under \S vears to over 39 years, wii.- 10. 1 percent ol the total 
student bod> 25 years or older. These data reveal that, to some extent at 
least, the Ontario CAAIs- in operation are moving in the direction ol 
enhancing the chances lor posi-seeonda.y education ol persons Irom 
varied lamily backgrounds and educational experiences. 

Studies ol the student bod\ enrolled in Quebec's Cl CiFIN* reveal 
signilieanl progiess in moving toward the balance desired between the 
f rench and I nglish youth in opportunities lor post-secondary education 
19:124-130) I'nor to the creation ol C'Mil Ps, 30 percent ol the university 
^uidenis in Quebec were I nglish although only 20 percent ol the prov ince's 
total population spoke I nglish as the mother tongue. In 1971. on the other 
hand. 93 percent ol the total C'I Cil P population was enrolled in Krench- 
speaking C'l Cil lN and 77 per cent ol the total undergraduate enrolment 
was in I rcnch-speaking universities. 

Progress toward overcoming disparity in post-secondary opportunities 
between the sexes and between members or various socio-economic classes 
was also ev ident Irom the C'l Cil- P studies. Specilically. 4 1 S percent ol the 
total C Kit; 1' graduates m 1972 were Icmale.and this was reportedly due to 
the increase in regionallv-localed institutions and to the expansion ol 
program ollerings appealing to lemale students. J inally. the C'l:(ii:P was 
tound to h»ivc a more egalitarian soeial composition than either the univer- 
silv or the classical college, although the proportion ol students Irom 
lower class lamilies who were attending the C I (11 1\ was lower than the 
proportion ol lower cla.s lamilics in the total provincial population. 

Provision for Individual Differences 

Studies siieli 4is tlie two bnellv reviewed above provide cduc.itional 
planners with indications ol tlie tvpes ol students actually enrolling in tlie 
institutions and in various programs, and these dat»i are usetui in examin- 
iiii! the evtent to which the colleges in operation areactuallv serving the 
pi meiple ol equatitv ol educational opportunitv . However, they reveal ht- 
tic about vsliat happens to students during tlie college expenence in terms 
ol the institution's purpose I lie provision ol programs and adnnssions 
criteria allowing enrolment ol students with diverse background and in- 
rciests Is in keeping with one ol tlie rniim purpi>ses ol the cominunitv 
college, but wlietlier or iu>t siudenlsevperience success in college isanother 
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i|iicslion I hisi|iK Niinn iclalcs lo ihc pioMMonol equal cuiicational oppor- 
tunities wilhin the iiisliluliou inside iheelaNsroom. Successlul college ex- 
pel lencc nia\ be nceessai) m order lor individuals to improve social 
mobilitN and this is leialed io ihe principle ol designing posl-seeondary cx- 
peiieiieesin keeping \vilh a di\ersiiy ol student abilities, lormaleducalional 
backgrounds, goals, needs aiul interests. 

I he pros ision ol special l> pes nt insiruclion is one nicchamsin by which 
the principle ol equaliU ol opporlunily can be atlained. i:\perimenuil 
programs inNi>l\ing the ollering ol remedial insiruction and basic skills 
learning are being inlri>duced in \ari4)us prosinces. NMlh dillering success. 
\ iH example, in one ol ihe Ontarn) C A A Is success in the two-year 
priigrams i^llcrcd was lound lo be signilicanlly related lo the student's sc\. 
sec4Midar\ sehool program, recommendation ol his secondary school, 
giadc I } papers passed, and to his grade 12 academic as erage 1 13). l urther- 
more. attrition rates were lound to be \ery high during the lirst semester in 
pri)lcs>umal courses. I has. success in this particular college appeared to be 
related ti^ the same kinds ol lactors usually associated w ith success in pure- 
ly academic programs, typical ol uni\ ersities. I hus one could not conclude 
that the instructional and e\aluati\e methods in the college had been 
ad.ipted to meet the needs ol students who c^uild not be accommodated b\ 
the um\crsities. 

Anothci studN in an Ontario college lound that Ci^llege achicNcnient 
was signilicantiN related to characteristics ol the student's home, such as 
the luinibers i)l books, maga/mes. and records in the hi^me.and to reading 
abilit> (10) Ihclattei sariablc was alsocorrelated w ith seseral measures ol 
l.imil\ soeio-cconomic status, indicating I urt her that while the principle ol 
cqualit\ o\ educational opportunity may ha\e been expressed in^^)pen"ad- 
tmssu»ns standards, adequate proNisi4)ns lor indi\idual dillerences had not 
been in.idc in the internal opcratn^n o\ the C4>llegc. 

Another means ()| translating certain dcnu)cratic principles into prac- 
tice is the selection ol lacultv members wh^) understand well the special pur- 
pi)ses ot the coninuinit\ college and who arc able to relate t*) indi\iduals 
!ii»ni a \arict> ol background and cducatu>n il experiences A stud) in the 
I ni'.cd St.itcs. hovvc\ei. lound that communit> college laciiltics m that 
CiUinti \ c\prv-ssed reluctant and non-responsi\e attitudes toward teaching 
low .ibilit\ and inadcquatcK prepared students, and the\ la\4)urcd 
rcincuial ni eonipensator> instruction in separate ciuirscs r.ither than ha\- 
tng lo deal witli it throuiiii mdiMduali/ing instruction in their own c^uirscs 
(lisi More lescaicli into !acult\ attitudes and into proMsions lor the 
hcteroiienciUis nii\ ol students being admitted Uy C anailian eommumt\ 
o»llti!cs rmist be conducted as an aid to planners tii e\aluaiing the extern 
li> wiiieh principles arc guiding practices. 

Provision for Local Involvement 

I \w piinciplc ol local deicrnimat ion i>! college piogianisand tipcration 
has bc'Mi ti.oulatoti into a \ariet\ ol go\erning structures across ( anada 
and Iheie ate aUt^ pio\incial variations in the degree ol coordination, and 
pLinnmi! .it .i .eiuiali/al Icsel Tor example, a single communit\ college 
NifiKtuic has bieii csi.iblishcd in both Ontario and (Quebec, with 
govcinincntal auiliorits to integrate and cotirdinatc the prt>granis o\ 
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member ct)|lcgCN I he VVesiem and Atlantic provinces, on the other hand, 
generally have not adi>pted a >mgleei)llege>>>temti)date, although several 
studies have recommended that government integrate the colleges into a 
single system. 

I he proNinces also diller uiih respect lo the naiure and selection ol the 
membership ol college go\erning bi)ards. I he yuebec C'lXillN and the 
public junior colleges i)l A Iberia are go\erned b\ local boards lhat mclude 
bolh laculiy and siudeni represeniali\cs as uell as local eiti/ens. In con- 
irasi. boards ol go\ernors lor Ontario's CVNA Is include only twelve local 
citizens \,ho are appointed by the Minister of Colleges and rni\ersiiies. 
I he British Columbia colleges, operated by local school boards, have 
college councils which include go\ernment appointees but exclude faculty 
or student representati\es. But. are such different governance 
arrangements sinipls dillerent ways ol applying a common principle or do 
lhe> rellect some ol the constraints in the realization ol the community 
ci»llege\ purposes* Questions such as this one hirm the basis ol discussion 
in the next scctio»i. 



THE ISSUES: IMPLICATIONS FOR PLANNING 

I he challenge lor the luture is not so much the discovery of new goals as 
It is the better lullillment ot present goals ( 14:383). In presenting a discus- 
>uMi ol the philosophical principles upt)n hich the community college was 
developed, and in giving some examples ol then'i in college operation, an 
attempt has been made to show that the community ct)llegev\ as established 
li» scr\e common ideals related to the ect)noinic and social well-being ol 
>ocici>. In terms ol more specilic objectiNcs and ol actual operation. 
howc\cr. it is apparent that existing colleges and college systems ditier. 
W hilc si>mc ol the \ariation amongcollcges isexpected and. indeed, iscon- 
grucni with the principle ol the determination ol college programs ;ind 
i»pcraiu>n in keeping with local needs and situations, other diricrcnccs are 
indicative i>l the picscnce ol constraints to the realization ol purposes and 
appc.ir ni>t to be congruent with the common principles outlined at the 
hcginning i>l this chapter. 

Mils scctior will discuss three ke\ issues and attempt to identity, Ic^r 
each Is -uc. ccriaiii constraints to the realization ;)! the philos(>phical prin- 
cipks in collcg; opcriituuK In the course ol this discu^sll>n. si>mc ol the 
more important iniphcatioris lor educational pLinmng will also Se 
piCNcntCi! 

The Issue of Program Diversity 

In the idccil ^cnsc. the comnuinit\ ci>llcge must admit not onl\ students 
with vci\ dillcicni abilities, needs, and educational backgrounds, but ii 
muNi also pro\ulca di\ersit> proL'r.ims. ci>urscs and student scr\ ices in 
orjci to hasc its lipcration upon tlie principles idcntiticd earlier. One i>l 
the kc\ Issues u 11 li implic^itious lor college planners concerns this pro^i am 
di\cjsii\ and wlicilicr or nut. m attempting lo scr\c multiple purposes. 
d\s[unctions ansc I hat is. tliccollcyc ma\ lind itscll ser\ ing I unctions that 
arc not conerucni with tlie insiituin>rrs ultinuitc goals. 
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i he comtiutniu college ideally might attempL for example, to provide 
lor individual student needs and multiple career opportunities b> offeriny 
programs and cour!%es that serve the foHowtng functions: tramfer. {tener«i 
studies, occupational training and retraining, remedial education, adult 
and continuing education, and student counselling and guidance. In 
attempting to provide such a diNcrMty ol services, what was intended as 
lunctional becomes dysfunctional lor the institution as a whole. For exam- 
ple, transfer programs may come to dominate the entire college 
curriculum. While the data in the preceding section show that this goal di»- 
(oriion has not occurred in all Canadian colleges, to date, it has happened 
to a considerable extent in the I niied States ( 1 1 ). Indeed, the selection by a 
majority ot I nited States students ot transler rather than career programs 
has been regarded by Ashbyandothers(2:l I. l4:32)asdystunctional.both 
to the Nocict\ and to the individuals concerned, because ot the relatively 
small percentage (some 25 percent) who actually go on to university and 
because the others may lack skills that would make them attractive to 
busir;eNN and industry. 

A further constraint to attaining institutional purposes arises w hen the 
populaniN and high status of transfer programs inhibit innovative 
curncuLir and instructional dexelopments I niversity curricular and in- 
Niructional programs ha\e typically been more conservative and less flexi- 
ble than those associated with the community college. Where transfer 
programs are offered, planning and staffing must ensure academic quality 
so that students will be admissible to universities. This could mean that 
universities ci>uld come to dictate course content and instructional 
methods m the colleges. Indeed. Denis and l.ipkin (9:132) concluded 
f rom iheir study in Quebec, that "it would seem that of all the demands 
placed on the C fXiEP. those which emanate from the university pose the 
greatest obstacle to the C'ECiEP fulfilling its intended purpose." 

I he ci)ntnbution of general studies programs to the attainment of the 
broader philosophical mtentions of colleges must beexamined carefully as 
uell. \\ here these programs are ottered in institutions alsi> having transfer 
pri'^ranis. the cours^-^ are tvpically less rigorous than in the transfer 
proiirarn. alihouiih thev are de\cli>pcd around hhcral arts content. Many 
sUklents enter these pro^Mnis because they are unsure about future goals; 
o^h'.T'. enter because the\ are marginal students and are not admissible to 
the transler prD^iram 1 hcse students may hnd their scudies not acceptable 
li»r um\crsit\ adniiNsiDn. and thes nui> not encounter greater opportunities 
liw crupli)>incn! as a ilnuU ol tlieir studies. 1 hus. educational planners 
nu»M ilthne more clearl> the outc.>meN lor students that are intended in 
oltciirii: genera! studies pri)grams It has been suggested that such 
pro^f.iiiiN aI\o\s> the college ti> serve a "cooling out" or goal-finding func- 
tion {>. 14 30-40) in which the faculty and counsellors assist a student into 
more realistic programs ol vv)catiimall\ -oriented education or programs 
during students mas e\plore dillercnt educational olferings w ith 

iiicater Irecdiun to chiu>sc luture \i>calit)nal career^ In order toscr\';these 
lanciions m .i positi\e \va>. cducatii>nal pianncrs must ensure lle\ibilii\ lot 
the student in the college, adequate guidance ser\iceN and liaison with 
uin\ersit\ adnnssions ollices 

I he pro\ isiDH i>l occupational trainin^: nrogranis and courses has been 
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callcJ the 'otiutaiiJinis ch.ir«icicri%tic ol \he commtintty colkge as an in- 
Miluiion ul higher cUucalion** (M.Hj. I here are, hiiHevcr, cenain 
prtibkm» i%ith regard tu the ciffertng of vocaliuiuil tirogramn, ami it^ 
rcM>iuiion ol ihcsc Hilt determine the degree to which lhe»e programs con* 
Irihiitc to the attaining of in-^ititutionai purposes. For example, the 
proicUures used lo determine the exact program^ to he ottered willallect 
\%hcther or not ^tiident^ v^ill has e i^kilU attractive to husine!i!i and industry. 
One oh\ious lactor that mu»t he taken into account by planners is the rapid 
change in occupational requirements and trends. Klexihility must he the 
kc>. and forecasting tools must he available. Liaison with business and in- 
dustry IS essential: for example, the potential employers may have par- 
ticular skills in nund. and their skills may not be addressed by a two- or 
three-vear program that is much broader in scope. Planners must also 
provide opportunities lor study leave for vocational teachers and assist in 
placing them in business and industry lor short periods of time. 

Another problem is hcihcr or not to restrict enrolment in the various 
career programs according tu forecasts of manpower needs, as occurs now 
li>r example m some ol t he Ontario CAA I s. In making such restrictions on 
student choice, the colleges may be placing societal needs ahead of in- 
dividual interests and aspirations. One compromise that has been 
suggested IS to reduce the number of specialized programs by developing 
basiw skill civurses tor a variety of occupations; another is to merge 
vocational and academic studies (6: 149). While these suggestions may have 
merit, thcv are not likely to gain sufficient support from administrators or 
lacultv. or even tri>m potential employers, many of w hom desire speciali/a- 
tiun m curriculum. 

A final point ot concern with regard to the likelihood of vocational 
programs serving institutional purposes is the successful planning of 
students in employment alter completion of a vocational program. In 
periods oi low employment opportunity, the college may be faced with 
both student unrest and lower enrolments in its career programs, a situa- 
tion fhat recent l> occurred in Quebec. Even where employment oppor- 
tunities exist, the college may need to expand its placement facilities and to 
develop moie lully the liaisi>n with business and industry to ensure that 
l^raduates possess the skills seen as necessary b\ employers Sometimes too. 
the college graduate finds that his training has ni>ellect on employment op- 
portunities or his initial salary when he finds himsell in competition with 
lorrncr classmates who went inti> empU>ymcnt immcdiatelv after high 
schi)ol and who have nu^re work experience and or union ranking. A 
pi>ssible irnplicatii>r) lor planners is to consider the desirability i)f providing 
work experience along with formal studies (8:105-106). 

I urnini: to a dillicults concerning the remedial training function, plan- 
ners must decide whether or not the community college can economically 
and eltectivels provide curricula with content that is include J in some 
seci>ndarv (or even elementary) programs On this point. Blocker and 
others (.V2^4) havt: cautioned: "I he community ci>llege cannot cure all 
the nustakes ol parents .md societv/' \!onri>e ( 14 35-.^6) calls the remedial 
tunctu»n the most discouraging and frustrating one faced b\ the ci>mrnuni- 
t> colk'ge. and he questions the leasibilits of reaching the increasinglv large 
luiinber (*f entering students who have deliciencies in reading, writing and 
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kingiiatcc skills. HI jjciivral knimlcUfEC, Htvrk*Mud> hiihiu. ami mntivatiufi. 
Nc\crihctc!%!*, the college mtiM ii^Minw Ihc rc%n*»n»Nfny Im prmidinf 
dc^cMf mcnf iil curnctflrt imlH tUtitiH %omc fNHf nti^l, if thc> arc In 
\cr\ c I he iiim 4)1 pri)\ idin^ .i more uni\ cr*al acccn* to higher cUucat ion. The 
challcntfc lo aUapi inMruclional lcchnii|UC!i a% ^cll i\s to offer 
dc\elopmcnial vourw^, .inJ the implivatuMi i% thai ^pceiul iffi-M:r\ice ami 
proleHMonal de%eli>pmenial programs lor college teacher:* nniM he pro\id- 
eJ 

While the luiKiion o\ the communilv college m pro\idm| adult ami 
commiiing educaiion program?! \% gcneralU accepted at a phiUnophical 
lc\el. a ha% reccised hm priori!) in practice up to the present Such 
programs nni>t Kr ollcred il the college to implement the concept of 
education as a lilehnig process C urrent trends, such 4s increaMrd leisure 
iiine. earlier reiircment, nev^ joh demands, and imrrea%es in the general le\el 
ol educaiion in the pi^pulalion, are pro\iding stimuli lor expansion ol this 
liinciion \loreo\er, this area ol the curriculum has hcenjudgedtohave the 
greatest potential lor crcatixc thinking and experimentation <I4:34-W). 
I ollegc planners, honcxcr, must plan lormally for communication 
incch.imMiiN uiih area rcMdcnis to esiahlish the types ol courses desired. 
Hiih laculix to gam commitmeni to teaching programs, and ^ith public 
Nchool personnel lo alloH coopcratise elloris and to eliminate needless 
iluplicaiion and compeiiiion mth night-school priigrums ollered in the 
high "^chooN 

l'ro\ iMon> lor an adequate eounselling and guidance function can ser\e 
,1 \ariei> ol inNiiiuiional purposes, and the lack of adequate student ser- 
MCCN ma> eonirihuie li» goal di%ti»rtion An "open-door" philosophy ol ad- 
miNMonN requiro an elleclise coun\elling \er\ice to pnnide aid loihe Um- 
ahilii\ Niudeni and !i» guide ihc iniellcciualls able but non-molisaied stu- 
ileni (14 .^6-.^'') lounNcllurN might al>u proxidc the inlormation and 
NiinuiluN needed \>\ older Niudenis \%ho ma\ ha\c compleied high 
%chool bill who ha\e ihe abilit> and motixation it) complete l4)ng-term 
pit>>:rainN l inalU. in insiiiuiion^ i)llering diverse program^, students smII 
need .tNMMance in Ncleciing prograitiN C Dllegc plannctN. ihen. huinI place 
the p;i>MMi)n i)l >iiideni scrMCCN in a high prii)rii\ v^hen fCNourccN are 
.illoe.iled v^ilhin ihe lONliUilion 

Ihe ei>ninuinit> college realiNlicail> be cxpeeied i*) rcali/e each *>! 
Ihc purpoNeN nienih>ned abi>\e' Ar human and niaienal reNi»urce% 
.i\.i!l.iblc \o Mippi>ri Muh ende.i^i>urs* I he^c pracncal qiieNiu>nN demand 
the aiuniion *>! cidlej:e plannefN I i»r man) o\ ihe nmuiIIci ci>llegeN. 
.i\ailablL- resoiuees ina\ well rcslrici ihe aiicmpi !*> i>ller a iruh Ci>m- 
plL•henM^c Liirnciilurn en relaii\el> Miuill erUi>lmeniN per in\iriiciu>nal 
unii. and ^i\en ielaii\el> nnkiII laciiliv rcNoiirccN. an implicaiion ma> be 
ihat planning uill ha\e lo approach ihe purpt>se t>l ihe ci>nuniiniis e4>llcge 
truMi the >landpi>ini i>l a provincial sSNlein. ralher ihanaxan mdiMdiial in- 
xhiuiior) in a parikiilar eonuminilN A liinher imphcain>n MiggesU ituii 
pLou'.iMk' nuiNi tiKiiN more upon inni)saii\e insirucih>nal tci hniques such 
aN iruli\iduali/cJ inslriKlu>n. indcpendeni Nliidv nu'dia lead n>:. and ihe 
like, in order unc iIn renoureeN nu>re ellieieniK anil ellcLtueK 

\t»»uoscf. in iliNi. iiNMn>! pri>blern\ in opcralin^ ihe Nani>ii> pro^ranu 
[list dv^^rlhs^l. a more pluli>Noplncal inmic nuiNl beaddrcNNcd t an aei)llege 
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p%*fl««riit .ill ihv liiiKiiMiiH ifiipltcil h> nllirring ihc*v prii|rMm% tind Mrnivc!!. 
i*ilh«uii iliMorlift|E Mftiiv ol ih u\cr*.ili purptm'v* I he hcrci%Kaiiic.itl> 
iiiMh^*f i»*t>tky^ «diH*attoii cun. in tl^ viiirifft of Juhn (t^rdiwr II M in 
•inuihcr iiMiicM. prnMUc cqii»ilii\ »inil cucllcncc iiuv f k.%ihk iiJmi!i!iion» 
\i.iiui.ird% and prii^r.im pri)\i%ion% cun mcci ihc tcM of ci|iialit> among 
p«>Uiiii.il siiiUcnu. hui Ihc cduc.tihin.il c%p\riciKc bv 'Vudlcnr in 
^iKh a mihcu. in lcnu> ciihvr o\ ihc qiiahi) o\ ihc experience or ihc oui* 
corner lor ihc MiiJcni Irom \uch an cxpericnic ' I he Miluiion liepcnJ^ noi 
onl\ upon Ihc dcliniiion% ol Ci|iiahi\ and euellencc deiermincd h> 
educaiional planner^i \%hai (he "aiming poini^*' are hiii aUo up^m hou 
ihc^e aie c\prc%%cd opcralioiiall> in ihc da>-lo-da\ acli\ilK> ol ihe college 
Ml \\\ conimnniix 

Tht liiut of Accounlabllily 

( oniiniied expansion and groHih ol Canadian communii) vollcgo 
appears incMiahlc. hul ihc\e dc\clopmeni?^ \%ill he accompanied by in- 
creased demands lor accouniahiliix, lo an^^v^er ihc%c demands, college 
planncis nuisi iirsi answer ihc i|ueMion%: Accouniahle lor hai? Whai d4>c» 
si»cici> cxpcci ol Ihc college ' Will \\s stcnardsbhip he judged on ihe haM^ol 
ihc degree In Hhich ii proMdc;^ opfUfrtuniiiv^ lor !«iK'ial juMice and 
economic wcll'hcing' Or hiII ihe college he held accouniahle lor ihc "ex- 
cellence'* ol lis program^ and graduaic!^ implying ihai priKCsji and ouipuu 
arc lo he fudged more imporiani ihan ihc pro\ i^ion ol iipporiunnicv* I)i>c» 
ihc puhlic Hani more lhan cquahiy id cducaiuxial opporiuniiy? Doesb ii 
also \%ani some degree ol equalily ol cducalional rc%ulu.' In iilher ^ordii. 
oneol ihe mosi imporiani ia^k% tor college planners \%ill he lo e!^i;ihli»h ihc 
ciilena lhal are acecplahic lo ihcir publics and again!il \^hich ihc cidlcgc\ 
aceounlahililv is lo he judged 

One ot Ihe dillieullies inhcreni in ihc lask ol seeking ^iicicialeonsen^U!i 
on e\alualive crileria is ihe ah^iracincss i>t ihc qucsiion ilnell ll i> much 
easier lor Li> persons lo loeus iheir demands more spccilieally upi>n ihc 
elimin.iiion ot uneeonomie.il andcxiravagani programs and praeiiecs.and 
eo>l aeeouiiling svsieins are a\ailahle lu college managers lo laeiliialc ihis 
process Mut tiidgmcnis ahoiil ihc >^orlh ot educ.ilional priigrams canniil 
he based soIcK upon an economic cosi-bcnetil analysis. ihe\ mui^l include, 
as well. a>ses\menl in lerms ot human obiecli\es and human bchaMour 
W fuiher a pio^rarn is '•nueeonomicar* or iu>l depends upon I hr cxicnl lo 
v^hicfj It Is held asdesiMhIca- Bellas upon ihe degree lo hich lhcprt>gram 
ch.injj'>'> beha\ioui in socki desirable \\a>s 

I tu' Miaior nnplicitions (or planners, iherelore. are tor dialogue ou 
ultimate obicclises Ihe Ci>mmuna> scr\ed b\ the college, 

toi iianNlation ol ihcNC ^^leclucs into enleria uhich vmII measure be- 
ha\iour.il changes as weii as cosix. lor conscious planning i>t programs 
and piaciKCN to ncinc stated ob)ceti\e%. lor Ihe pr»»\iMoii ot k.idershipand 
^uppm t lo (lu>sc w ho muNi implement the programs, and. linalK . i;\alua- 
liofi rel.itvil to ttu* delineil oh|ccti\es ll such a process i\ adopleil. accoun* 
t a hi ills will he more cln\el\ linked to the nn>sious ol the ct>l leges than il ac- 
wiuiiH.ihiliis IN hnuied to I Iionc I u net u mis thai lend (hemscUes to cas\ qiian- 
tttKalmn 
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Th« iMut of Control 

Who i!i to u'Ulc Ihc qucMion% and problems po%cd ahi)vc. and who will 
iM^time the retpofitihilfitri for planning ami evaluation? Will control rest 
>Mth pro\inual go\crnnicnt!*. with lay boards of governors, or with the 
l.uiiU) and student:^ ol a college' Or. alicrnaiivcly. can mcchani^^ms and 
procedure!^ he adopted lor cu-itpvratiNc go\ernance that includes all of 
the^e gri>ups* 

Arguments in laM>ur ot centralized control tend to revolve around the 
need tor a "pro>ince-v^ide** mission among the individual colleges. 
argumeni> ior economy within the system, and around the distortions of 
piirpo>c that might Dccur with excessive "locaP control. For example, a 
siudv group m Ontario having noted the duplication of programs in many 
oi I he Ci»lleges. argued that these ^ere clearly more Justifiable in colleges 
located several hundred miles apart than in those situated reUitively close 
(X:?7-Kh I he study group also called lor a centralized rationalization of 
program oMcrings m cases w here fewer than 10 or 20 students are enrolled 
in a ^duplicated" program. A related consideration in making decisions 
such as these is the degree to which students should be expected to change 
their place ol residence in order to secure a given program of study. In other 
vords. are the colleges to be "community'* colleges or post-secondary in- 
Mitulions NMih a "pro\ince-\^ide" mission? I hc savings that might result 
through centralized planning and co-ordination could be offset by an in- 
crease in the need lor student residences. 

Opponents of centralized rontrol argue iha» it has not guaranteed 
greater economy, efficiency or improvement in the quality of service. 
I urthermore. where the system-wide advisory council, like the Ontario 
t Duncil i>l Regents, operates as a control unit only to approve or disap- 
prove proposed curricula, the lack ol planning units may contribute to 
irrational decision*making. 

A niaior pri>blem ol shared responsibility by faculty and students in 
determining the internal operation of thecollege is whethertheyexcrt their 
mnuence toward the realization of a unique set of college purposes, or seek 
to shape the institution in the image of the university (21:297). Can com- 
nuinitv colleges resist the emulative drive to become universities or will 
thcs push toward their own standards ol excellence in serving their unique 
ti:lcs in the cniirc cducatumal system? I hegrantingof degrees by the Ryer- 
sow l\>l\technical Institute in Ontario, lor example, may establish a prece- 
dent that could ultimatcK distort the objectives of the entire system of 
ci>lle^cs 

I he local la\ board ol gov jrni^rs or councils ma> be an appealing alter- 
native cithci to centralized control or control bs faculty and students. 
HovvcNcr. the ellectiNcness ol a la> board depends to a great extent upon 
the methods used to select these persons and upon the relationships 
hctween the hoard and the go\ernnient and between the board and the 
ci>llc^c adrninisiration. In Ontario, lor example, lay boards arc appointed 
h\ the Miniscer i^l C\>llegCNand I niversitiCN. and despite efforts to decen- 
trah/c initiatiNc in the ssstcm. decision-making power still rests mainly 
with central bodies ( 7 |()4) I \cn where lay boards are not selccttrd b> the 
^i»Ncrnnicnt. thc> arc subject to soiViC extent to governmental inlluence il 
linancial suppi^rt conies Irom that source, and they arc subject to the 
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dominutiun ot uillcgc adrnini^lralors who serve typically as Ihc board's 
major source ot information, ot policy recommendation, and of policy im- 
plementation. Lay persons, who are not full-time in college governance, 
ma> even feel inadequate to speak for the community in decision-making. 

Clearly, the issue of control demands a compromise between these ex- 
tremes of centralization and decentrali/aiion. In Quebec, the local boards 
include representation of both faculty and students, and the central direc- 
torate is attempting to encourage the colleges to assume the initiative in 
program development and improvement. Yet it still maintains surveillance 
and control over the quality of offerings (8:98). Meanwhile, the Ontario 
Council of Regents currently requires its colleges to prepare fi\ e-year plans 
outlining program mientions and financial requirements. Whatever the 
compromise developed in a governance structure, the decision-makers 
must be willing and able to confront the issues addressed here. 

CONCLUSION 

I his chapter has outlined the basic philosophical premises upon which 
the community college has been established, some of the operational 
problems encountered in putting these principles into practice, and the key 
issues to be addressed in the search for viable solutions. It has attempted to 
state some implications for educational planners in order to focus their 
energies upon phiK>sophical issues rather than solely upon the develop- 
ment of planning techniques. The author agrees that "only if the individual 
college has a thorough understanding of its community and the role it is 
expected to play in that community, can the college hope to be able to 
develop adequate long-term plans" (8:88-89). 
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PART TWO: 



Clientele 

and Community 



\\ l)oin does tlic coininunitx Ci>llct:c >cr\c? Is ihc clientele rcprcsciUatixe 
n| the C anjili.in population or arc NiUiic groups lu\oured o\cr others'^ In 
wliat \sa\N are comMUDUv Ci)llei:c Ntudents dillcrciit Ironi uni\ersily 
Ntudents* Hi>tli ol tlie cssavs ol l*art Iwo address these questions and 
eaci) conteods tliat iioii-ur)i\ersity instiiutions ser\c a "neu breed" ol 
students. 

Wliale ami Ricdcrer di) more iliaii describe the Ct)|let;e clieiUele: the\ 
poitrav tl)e Ci>mmumt\ college in Saskatchexsan .is a unique instituiion 
u:tli a tocus upDii lite-!on^ le.irning. C'onMdcratU)!) ot popul.ition and 
^eoerapl)> . and changes in litest > les and kni>\vledt:e ha\e inlluenced thccs- 
tablishnicrit o\ Ci)mniumt> colleges without permanent tacilities or 
teat hiMk! tacult\ C hapter 1 fircc identities tlie de\clopmenial phases ol lour 
cotninuiut> Citllcgcs and stiows lio\.s somexshat unusual orientations 
towards pri>gram dc\clopment uere designed tt> meet a \.iriet> <»l 
educational, iccication.il. social .ind communit> development needs. I his 
».h»i(Mcr siiL!L»csis tliat tlie coinmunit> is tlie college's clientele 

John l)cnnison provides rcscarcli e\ idence inCh.ipter I'our t** support 
tlic connnumt\ college's clainiN to deniocrati/e eilucatumal opportunitx 
and lo (>ioMdc a genuine **chance" hu a new elientele 1 his chapter e\- 
af nines ihe JKoacterisi ics id Ci»nuiuinit> cidlege sttulcnts in liritish t'oluin- 
hia l)cnruson shous tlial in age. socn>-cciMiiMmL backgriuind. academic 
achieuMicnt . goals and evpectations. college stialents differ Irom tfieir 
nni\etsit\ counterparts On aliUi^st e\cr\ \ariable investigated, college 
sliulcm^ are chaiacler i/cil b\ corisulcMbic heterogeneit\ 
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ChafHtr 3 

Colltg«s that Encourage LIfe-Long Ltaming 

II H W haU ami / . I. Hwu^rer 



I he fir^t year in Sa»katchcwan*!i program of community college 
ilo\elopmeni i% complete, t o dale, four colleges have been initiated.* Seven 
hundred and lill> educational events involving 9,300 participants have 
taken place in 150 locations %^ithin tl^ four college artas. The edueattonai 
cNcnt^ ha\e ranged from university credit courses to coufKs that teach 
xiK-ationai and recreational skills. 

I here no building prt^gram connected with the establishment of the 
communit) college system in Saskatchewan. College officials were located 
in ea\iK accessible main street buildings. C lassrooms were arranged for 
whercNcr it wa\ ton\enient {ox the greatest number of students a church 
basement, a community centre, a classroom in the local school, a welder*s 
shop, a beet cattle leedlot. a labiiratory in the comprehensive high school. 

I he colleiLes did not emplos teaching faculties as such. When needs 
were identified lor unisersits or technical Citurses. these were contracted 
lor from the appropriate institutions, which in turn engaged ^he instruc- 
lor\ I or cour\esthai were not taken for institutional credit, qualif ied peo- 
ple from withm the communits were engaged as instructors. 



PRIMARY CONSIDERATION IN COLLEGE DEVELOPMENT 

I he coininunitN college \\stcm outlined aKi>\c wu\ established in an 
.iticinpt to nuKc thccxi>tmg cJucatioiul re>ources more accevsibic to the 
Ncaiicrcd popul.ition of the pro\ince Saskatchewan has a prosincial uni- 
NcrMt> with iampu>e> in two centre\ and lacilities to meet the needs of 
more th.in I5JMH) >tudent\ It hu> ln>titutcN ol Applied Art> and Sciences 
located m three centres with lacilitiex to accommodate approximatcl> 
stuJent> >eekin^ technical and \ocativ)nal training There are three 
Ni)cational training ccntrcN with a total capacit\ tor .^.(^M) studentN Nine 
coniprehenMNe high \chool\. nith lacilitie\ to \er\e up \o l(),5(KI 
high school NtudentN, are a\ailahle to >erse adult learning need> in 
altcr-school hours li\e prosincial goxernnient departments base sudi 

!■ . . ■ • ' i , Sf > I • ; J < . • I , t " .ti i . I , ^, II .r'^»^. 
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Hho licvoiv .1 |^»t liiiii ol their tunc hi lhciichK*%cmcni ul ciltic;ifHiful uhicc* 
mth^pvcilic %vfSittciitN ol the pupulaitun. ( onMUcrin^ thai \fw i^ipub* 
lion III Sa^^kauheiftan t% k%s ihan uiiv milli«iii« Ihv pnniiHv vanmH h? 
iicNcriHcii til K* dcticicnt in educational iacilitics or rc!^oiircc». HoHwcr. 
kN% than 5U percent ol t he pupiilalion hu* h iihin a 50 mile raUius^ol Itu: cen- 
iie> where ihe nuiior lacilitiCN .iiul rooiireeN .ire ItHMtcU. t he eomniiinil> 
college >NNteni tluiN pit)\iileN .i mkmiin ol ilecentrali/in|: the avaikible 
Ciiikalional rcNoiirceN and ol coordinating thcM: reNOiirce% to meet the 
ediit.itional necd> ol adults throughout the province, in rural i%> v»ella> ur* 
ban area> 

lliiee other ciuiMderatioiiN. related to changes in both the nature ol 
kno^v ledge and conu'inporars Nociet . . led to the development ol a com- 
muiutv college >> >tem v^hichviould more "open" or accessible to adult 
Icaiiiers Ihe lirNt ol thcNC conMderation> vv;in the inasMve amount ol 
knowledge a potential learner might encounter in hiN liietime I here i\>o 
imicli knt>vv ledge available that it in unpoNMble lor a person to learn 
cvciMhing he will ever need to know all at once; he.therelore. must be able 
lo «>bt.on Ihe knowledge that is importaiU to him at an\ one point tn time 
.iiul come back lor more when he needs it. \ second lactor to be reckoned 
with w.iN that new knowledge i> K*ing di>covered at such a rapid rate that a 
pei>on nccd> constant .icccsn to learning materials to keeplroin getting out 
ol dale \ ihiid conMderatu)n inv ntv ed an attempt to change the tiaditional 
cmphaM^ ol lormal education I ducational s\>tems have generally hK'Us* 
ed upon \\w pieparalion ol people lor a wurk ri»le. It is. therelore. ni»t >ur- 
piiMng ih.it people tend to t.ike o'l .1 \cei>nd |ob or uirn to .ictu itie> Irom 
w lueh ihes g.iin liiile l.iNling saiixLietion .i\ .1 w.i\ ol tilling in av.iilable tunc 
knowledge \\\ other th.in work-orieiUcd .ircas in needed b\ pei>plc to help 
I hem g.iin gie.ilcr N.iiiNl.ietion Irom this av.iilable (tme I ven with a lortv- 
\uHi\ work week .nut .illow ing eighi hotirx a da> lor sleep, a perxiin could 
ha\e up to '2 hoiiiN tree lor other purpoNCN e.ich week 

I lie piograniN ottered in ihe eollegex .ire designed (o meet .1 ^arieiv ot 
lov.il needs, bitt c.ieh college h.i\ ihiee main (\ pes ol edue.iUtinal progr.iins 
\ ioiirtsclhng pio^iani in dcMgncd to help Muh^idiialN .ind gioups set 
iL.iliNiiL »>hiecijvcs Itu ik'lcrnnnin^ le.iriung needs One t»b|eeli\v ol lhi> 
procfain is to help rnetnhersol tl»e eorntnunitv undcrst.md wh.it resiuiiees 
,11^ .i\.iil.ihle sii th.it tealisiic leariutig ptimiiies e.in be set A eonimunitv 
ikAclopnuru prtt^^rain lielps luembers pI the eonmuinUs uiulersiand lac- 
t«MN that irMluence \\u: ditcctton Iheir eotntniini(\ is t.iking Xntibjcctive 
.»l thiN (Mti^r.iiu IS to lia\c people Icain uh.itevei is nceess.iiv lt)i tliem hi 
It.r^v M\ cllecti\e iniltufKe on their own eornnnirnts \ dc\clopn)ent Ihe 
ihud man. pioi:rain in\o|\cs classes. \vorkshi»ps. senun.irs. .out other 
tiaditional tspcN ol Ic.irnin^ e\ents \\ here a need is identilied that ean be 
nut thfoticl^ tlu pioeraru anotliei CiUuatit»Mal a^encv. eonunufulv 
fjivinhciN a( e woiinNciled to pai I it ip.ite ifi the eMstin^ piogiain I he college 
nui. nec»»liate !h an e\isiin^' agenev to (>lari lor. and coiuliiet. .1 new 
leal i\\i\c e\ eiit tor \Uuw It the a^er)c\ Itas resoniees and lor w hie I) the eollege 
Ua^ iiknt.lieil a nceil \S lier^ inslUKtional persoruul .ire riot leqiiireil Iroin 
an , xinIimw* a>.MK^ tlie <.o|le).'i apfnnnts pcisoris wlio lia\e tlie knowleil^e 
01 NkitS lequireil Iiom» within it^ oun area to ilo tlie ihstruetin^* Siuh stall 
are cfikM^' il on a part-time b.isis ti» preserve lleMhiluv , so ?Ik- eollege eaii 
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imlialc ncM voiii >vs .i> ncciN ;irc uicritilicd and %l'H*ontmiiv cotirH*^ t hat no 
longer Mrr^c the iiccd% 4»t the c<Hiimiinit\ 

In thvir lirM ^ear the euikgc^ utinKtcU %iiidcm!^ from tf\cr> adtih iigc 
{sroiip and <ro n cu*r\ nalk ot htc S4)mcKtudcnt%gaincdacccv% touniuTMi* 
t\ ur icchnicaiciHir^cHtDr the lir%t time Others completed requirements lor 
ordenitals uhile lemainini* in Ihcir home eonuituniu. a\oidin|2 (he 
neve\Ml\ ol taking leaves o\ ahxenee Ironi their |ohs to achieve (heir 
educational ohiechves. I he ma|onl> ol students ^ere nuoKed in courses 
in areas ol a levreational .tnd social nature, increasing their competence in 
perlorming their da>*to*da> roles vsithin their community. 

I he eolleges aim to prov ide opportunii ics to meet learning needs to per* 
lorm all ol lile*> roles in a satisl\ ing ^ a\ . Wit hin an> one phase of a person's 
lile he IS hkeh to he Idling several roles. Among these ma> he: Horker. 
parent, spouse, citi/en, homeoviner. organization memhcr. With the 
passage ol time the nature ot individual roles change, lor example, Irom 
skilled lahourer tt) loreman: Irom parent i \ infant to parent of teenager: 
lion) organizational memhcr to organizational executive. Also, v^ith the 
pas\.ige ol lime, a person takes on entirely nevi roles. I he college staffs un* 
dertook to identilv needs arising from these nev^ roles and to lacilitutc 
progianis that would contrihute to the competence of people in all of their 
endeavours 



ESTABLISHING THE COLLEGES 

I liere v\erc three phases in the development ol each ol the colleges. I he 
first phase v\as to introduce the ide.i ol the community college to the com- 
munitv. in terms ol hovi n would i^pcrate and what the community could 
expect trt)ni it I o give leadership in this phase the Saskatchev^an Depart- 
ment of continuing I ducation .ippointed a eollegedevclopcr in each ol the 
areas where a e%>llege would introduced. I hrough use ot mass media, 
puhlit meetings, .ind involvement with existmg organizations within the 
etuiimunit). the devcU>per explained the comnuinitv college idea, f rom 
this prt>eess emerged identi.ible gri>ups ot interested people in each centre 
w It Inn tlie .iie.i tlie comnuinitv college was intended to serve In each centre 
these interested people formed a committee that conducted survevs to 
dcteifuine wh.it people felt should he given priorits as the college was put 
into ttper.ition 

Ihc Ncctuul ph.iNC w.is tl)e lorniath>n ot J li>c»il hoard, the governing 
bod\ for eawh of the coniinunitv colleges. A decision was taken trt^m the 
ouiNCt tli.it ho.iulN eoinpriNcd of up to nine local people would he tormed to 
establish college policv and to K.'Ci>me the adult education authoritv lor 
cavil ct)|l»;ge .iiea I ach ht»ard's respi>nsibilit> included setting pi>lic\ 
rel.iting to pro^r.on direction. crtiplo\ ing staff to conduct the program, for- 
mulating budiietN. 4ind Nubmitting budgets to the Departnicnt ol Con- 
tinuing I diication for funding It was decided that the Imancing ot the 
n>lk\^cs would be \To\\\ pu»\ inci.il gi>\ernment grants .ind tri)m participant 
Ices ( t»llcpe btMfdN weie given m» authoritv li> le\\ li>cal taxes to support 
the college priigr.iin \ decision was alst) taken frt)m the i>utset that the 
boards sliould be appointed rather than elected, to assure th.it n)ini)ritv 
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gruupti thill might not gain ri^prffnentation through an election priH^tM 
would have a m> in the tormatian of t he cullei^ in their area. It was decided 
that the boards would be appointed by the Lieutenant Governor in Coun* 
cil I he college developers consulted with the local committees that had 
been part of the intriiduction phase* and with other groups and 
organi/ation;! in their areas regarding who ^ihould have representation on 
the boarJ>, and who should be appointed to the boards. H> this means the 
Unal people helped to determine the composition of their college board. 
I he si/e of the four boards that were appointed varied from as few as Hve 
to us many as nine. The members appointed generally had previous ex- 
perience in organizations such as school boards, voluntary organizations, 
prute?k>ional organizations and native groups. Women, native people, 
labourers, professional people, farmers, and business people were named 
to college boards. 

I he third phase in the development of each college involved was the es* 
tahlishment ot a core staff. The Saskatchewan community college system 
W4% designed to be completely learner-centred, leaching has not bfTcn 
regarded as a function of the colleges core staff; it was accomplished 
through contractual arrangements with other educational institutions or 
with member^ of the community. Rather, the focus of the college staff has 
been on counselling, community development, and on planning and 
facilitating programs, hive different types of competencies were sought in 
the staff group thai was established in each college. 

1 i omrKMcncc ii> v%i>rk «Mh coinmunii) group% ^ml miJi\idu«i)» lo mcci coinmuniiy 
dc\clupmcni oh|Cvinc\ 

2 i ompvicncc l<> Help inJiMiJujU ami |trMup« set rc4ti»lic gituK and make ih«Ms:c% Irtim 
4mon|( 4licrn4ii\c «k4>\ 4nd mc4n» lo uchioc ihc j^ikiK %cl 

) C .MiijHMcncc \o dcM^n 4ivd \upcr\iv: kjrniiiy c\pcntnv(\ ^hich cMccii\cl> uw 
4\4ilahlc cJuv4lionjl rc%i»urcc\ «irui mcci lUcnlificd iKcd^b 

4 i oinpcicncc lo c\l4hli\h 4iui mainuin rtfUlion%hip\ «kilh 4gcnvic% 4nd of$»n%i'Mkon% 
\o lh4l cduv4lion4l rc\t>urcc\ c.in Kc \h4rcd 

5 ( ompclcnvc lo c\uhii\h 4n 4dm)ni%lr4loc 4lmo\phcrc \o \ rcUlion%hip« among 
coUcitc ^l4!t miMnhtfr\. hclvkccn collcitc \l4ll members 4nd ihc collc|tc hoard 4nd 
K'lv^ccn Ihc collc|tc 4itd ihc communis pcinul ihc colki^c \o he 4n c(lcch\c 
cdiK4itoiul MKiat and coif)munil> 4|ecnc\ 

lach oi Ihc lour colleges began its staffing in a deiibcratively 
dcvclopmcnial \^4y I hai is to say. as each college devclofnrd. staff with the 
appropriate competencies v^ere added, not according to some rigid and 
prcdcurmincd plan, hui on ihe ba^is ot the particular needs of each college. 



SOME PRACTICAL CONCERNS 

V ci\ leu ol !hc cducaiu^nul msiiiuiions in Sa%kaichc\^an rcM%ied ihc 
Mcv^ ihal ihcrc uun a pressing need tor a community college s>stcm or c?*-. 
pressed ans objeciions, on phiU>sophical grounds, lo ihc idea ot an^ofKm" 
sNteni uccesMble lo all siudcnis Ihcrc was general agrccmcni thai ihe 
pros Mice needed lo laciliiaic ihe delivery ol programs lo areas ouisidc the 
major populahon ccnircs and ihai ihecommuniu college could provide a 
more clleclive ua> ol idenlilNing ihe needs and coordinating ihc use ol 
cducaiional resources When il came lo praciice. however, sumc 
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vJuculionul artcmic'b fH*rr<* "-U ihc cMahlinhmcni of communiiy cottcffesas 
•I ihrciit III their •lutunom; 4 po%%ihk crwrcitichmcnt tnio their mt»% of 
o|itfriiiiun. the puhliv Kh% Awd% uNer^vU i^tth mixed feelinip, thai 
their «iJuli education prog ^..i!! %^oulJ he ahiiorbed itilo the cotnmunity 
colleger; uni\er!iity iii^ leehtiieal in%liluieft perceived theffn!Kt%e» ad* 
miiiistr.iii\el>. .it iea!it. one iileprcmtneJ from the students they Mrr\ed off- 
campus; government department;^ i^aw the autonomy ol their field Maff» 
threatened hy an organization that wa!i heing dr bed a% the "local 
authority" for adult education. 

I hene kind% of concern» have kad existing educational institutions to 
deal cautii>us^ly nith the community colleges. In the first year of operation 
moM in\titutions have been prepared to test their relationship with colleges 
in a limited way. So lar. then* institutions appear to he reasonably satisfied 
that an **i9Utside** educational institution can preserve its identity when its 
courses are conducted through a community college. 

I rom the community viewpoint, there were doubters who thought that 
the college c«>uld not get access to the educational resources that had been 
denied them previously. During the first year of operation not all the priori* 
ty needs of the liH:al people have been met. but enough evidence of success 
has set aside at least some of their doubts, t here is interest in a broadened 
range of ct>urses. 

.As the college;! enter their second year, this evidence, though limited, 
suggests that community colleges will increase the demand for programs 
that require the resources of existing educational institutions. It is 
predicted. thereti>re. that traditional educational agencies will be called 
upon to continue their existing programs and. at the same time, find ways 
ol satisfying the new demand generated through the community colleges, 
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Chapttr 4 

Characteristics of Community College Students 

INTRODUCTION 

t lie |Mn| decide uill lon^ he rerneruhcred the **||tYldcn yeur?^** kA ler* 
(i.ii> educ.iiion in Ciruida (ienerouN ^o\ernmenial and mhticiuI Mippori, 
hull) idei»li)|!ic.iland linaneial.an unprecedented boom inenrulnteni, anda 
htuindk'NN tailh in ihe poner ol edueahi>n prtKiueed a inereaM; in 
hoth the ruMuher and kind ol eduealM>nal in\Utuiion%aero>> ihe nalion. Niv 
a peel ihis phenomenon ha> been more remarkabkMhan the de\elop- 
nuMil ot the eommuinlv college In the pentad N65 ttY IV72 these in- 
>tituiion\ ha\e grown Irom a scattered handlul into prtnmeial systems 
%pread throughout C anada 

ihe purpose ot this chapter is lo examine the characteristics o\ the 
^tudentN \s\w are pursuing their education in the ctHnnuinity colleges of 
MritiNh ( HUirnhia I he ohtecti^e is to determine \% hct her the colleges are at- 
tMcling a "new breed** ot Ntudent or Mnipis recruiting the same kinds ol 
MudentN who h»i\e traditionalK >ought tertiars education in the uni\er- 
MtiCN and technical insiitutionN ot the past Several categories ot student 
cluiiaclcriNtiCN will be dcNcnbed their M>cio-economic background, their 
acavlcfuic ahilitv and achie\ cinentN «ind their opinion>. aspirations, and 
goaK tor the tuturc KcNpecii\eK. lhe>e dcNcnptions are intended to 
pioMvIc data t>n three mahu thcNO 

1 ( olk'gCN are dtMuocrati/ing agent> in the >en>e that the> are pro\ iding 
educatioftal i>pportunit> to (ht)>e NtUileutN wht> lor >«)cial. tiruincMl. 
avavlctnu or gcograpl^ic reaNorw Iki\l' been pre\ented troin continuing their 
CihuatiiHi tn tl\c paNt 

Z ( t>llL*gCN arc pr4>\Kling "Net4>nd chance" 4»pportunities tt>r those 
NiUiknt\ wtio are gcneralK 4>lder. M>nK'tiine> long rcnuned Irnin tormal 
CiluCiituMi. aiul oltcn "in conth\.t" witli the lraditn>rial cdiicatuuial NSNteru 
\\\ tlic paNi 

^ ( oIkgLN arc attracting Ntudcnt> with ncwK lornk'il educational and 
\»»Latt*uiat eoaU. HornetuncN to be achie\ed in new tnrruN ot enipl4>> nienl. 
NttnutifncN Mi Lont I ruling (or ma I eJuc.it inn in rnt>re traditit>nal tUNtitutions 
I lu\ lui\e v.i>rne to tlie ^.otkge witli new e\pc*ctathw\\ »irul trcNli h4»pcNtt>r ti 
paituular kirul \A eJiKatuu\at espeneiKe v. hull had been pre\ iounK unat- 
tainable 
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llu* ihtcc lt»tc)Sittn)S have K*cfi luilhtfrcil Irotii ilfHitmcnicdl 

MalciiHMiH tmiUc h\ ahuatfftH, p«tlttical «2^*r%cr^. hoitril mvmhirnt^ ami 
oihvr^ iiitcriMVil in f Kc iim^^cpi aiul r«tk; oi the commutiil) i'«ttlv|^\ tl the 
ilal.i on >iiiilcnt characUri^lio ^iipporl iHcm: ihcMT^i. il might Kv coihIuiIcJ 
tiMt the collc|Sc% ha\c K'lsun to Itillill the rok cxpcvlcil oi them, th: 
collc|!C% miiNi then h;* regarileU a> \;ihii ahernatiNe> in the >pi'ctrum ol ter- 
liaf> eJiu.ithin 

SOURCES OF DATA 

In I47(K ihe author, in eollahoratum with \le\ i iinner ol H.C 
Koearth* an inJepiMiJent re%eareh luitani/ation. waN awarJed a {tram 
ironi the Donner C anadian t oundation to t:\amMK* the nnpaet ol com* 
niiinii) eolle)!eN in Hriti>h C'ohiinhia. A major part the ^aid) ha%heento 
inu'Nlii^aie* in depth, the kinds ol >Uidem!% enrollin|S in the eoilege!^. t ptti 
the pie%ent time eleven reports have been eompletedJ 

W*: nIiuIicn h\\K involved all the poM*M:eondary inMitutions in the 
pioMiKe* inehidinii all puhlM: and private colle|ses and uni\tr%oies, the 
teehnital 'nNlilutes, \ oeati;<nal >ehooU, and several speeiali/ed insti'iUtions. 
Ilv iiKliulin^' tl«e>e instiiutions. impiutant data comparisons could Ke 
in.ide 

Data were collected Irom ufl students entering (he tirsi u*ar ol these in* 
stiiiihi>ns. I verv .iiieinpi v^as m.uiv to reach studedtNenrolling in part-lime 
aiu! non-crcu I programs and lo obtain a reasonable cross*seehon ol ihe 
studem poniil.iiion. Kespunse rales ranged Irom a high o\ ^) perceni to a 
lo\\ ul .* jU*rceni wiih mr.si insiituiions reporting appro\:maielv 60 per- 
ceni o' -ligiblc respi>hdenls 

^ atonal sources ol dala included studenis' recor Is and iheir scores 
iTM the ( oopcraloe Academic \bilii\ I esis which were vomple'icd earlv in 
the academic >car l or lurthcr comparalivv purposes, similar d:o:i \%cre 
obtained Iroiu sludents coinpleling yrade l^inlhc i40 high schools uHhc 
province I he tcsponse rate lr»>n> Ihesc sources v^a^ovei scveniv peiceni ol 
the ikscnbcd pt>pul.Oion 

\lthou>;h the NludiCN reported here tuive focused upon ihc province ol 
HtitiNii ( olun bia. Il seems riMsonable to suggesi thai nuon ol ihe con- 
w I UMO lis coulil be ^'ener.ili/> a to oihcr college s> Ntems in ( .inada Ml hough 
caw ft [>r >Mncc haN ilc*.ei*>ped a crnuiutnitv college s\stem in kccpine wilh 
On iKcdN. thcie ale ceit»nn MinilaritiCN which deserve comment In e.ich 
|M mmikc aJiMiNNioM policies are liberal, tin Hon lees lange liom none at all 
to .inituintN which are Munewhal below thoNC charged b\ unjverMlies. 
t. .Miiuclhng NvivKCN attempt to inecl the neetK ol everv student. coHvi^w' 
pii»i!fainN aic ilcNiencd to allow \\*: llcMble aHerulance patterns such a> 
par^-tirnc and evening couincn II pt>licuN Nuch as thcNC promote the enr*>l- 
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nnrni irf Mii«lviit% hIhww.* i'h«tMiivrtitk» rcprc»cni a -new hrwil** of ^nnl* 
H*comlar> mmUciiu in Hrili^h I'otumhia, it mi$h\ he e^pewUnl thai Mmilar 
re»ult» ifcitifM he ittlatneil in iHher provtneet. 



SOCIO-tCONOMIC lACKQIIOUNO Of COUIOE STUOf NTS 



Sv«cral lacior% iicrc um:J to Uc\clop ;i j MM:ii»*eeunomie profile of 
%ludciti!^ cnicrinie |HiM«M:wondar> educational institutions in 1972. IneSud- 
cd amoniE these lactors nerr parents* tiecupation, parents* ediiealitori, 
\iMings* education and lamilv income. I he results support the view thit 
ctmununity colleges arc prime forces in the denuverati/ation of higher 
education Colleges in Canada ha\e K\*n regarded as ha\ ing tf^ potential 
\o prinJuce this elleci aiul such leaiures as reduced tuition lees, a generous 
;idmissiiin\ potics and geographic acce^sihility Here each calculated tocn* 
ciiurage ii hroader selection ot siudenh. siH'io^econiimically speaking, to 
enroll in colleges than had previously pursued tertiary education in the 
If jdiiioiuil in%iituti«ms 

With rcxpeci to the «H;cupaiion of the lather, the two categories 
"manageruir and "prolesjiional" are gencr«illy regarded as heing key in- 
dicaliu\ ol MK*io*economic status, these mo categories of iKcupation 
Uicaie MKriiwcconomic status; the higher the percentage of suhjects within 
ihoe categories, the higher the siK'io-economic status of the group (2). In 
loiai 20 K percent of rollege students indicated that they had fathers in the 
"nunjgerial" catcgi» y. «^hile 10.6 percent checked their fathers* 4h;- 
cup.ili>»n\ ^> "prolesM*mal " I he corrcsp«)i7ding figures for uni\ersity 
\Uidcni> Here 24 5 percent and 19 5 perceni. respectively In each case a 
Mgnilu.iro dillerence hetv^een ct^lege and ur;%ersity >ludents was found. 
Ihe re>uit% xhtm ihai university tudents as a group come from **higher 
\ocio-i :ononuc Kackgnuind" (hah college siudents. Although there \% 
ahundaru evidence lhal univcrsiiy \iudenis are selected, in a sikmh 
cconormc \cn\e ( h. ii i> appareni. Irom the rcNults o\ these studies, (hat 
collc)!e \Uideru> conie Irom a much hriMdvr \i>cio-cconorMc hackground. 
In the rcnu;ining ocwupalional caUgorie\. Ihe onl\ oihcr Mgnilicani 
dillcrcrKc ua\ ir 'xkillcd worker" where college and unJverMlv sludenlsin- 
dicaUd pcrccruagcx o\ 12 5 pcrccnl and 10 0 pcrcenl. rcspechvclv 

h t\ inurohng (o note that a Mmilar %(ud\ ol (he i>ccupa(ion% ol (he 
talher^ ol i:raUua(ing high >choi»l >(uden(\ in (he province, using (hoe 
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%'rilci tihimeil thai iiilk|t%* Mi^cnu rcprci^ni^ a higher MHrio-^^omim^ 
grityp High M:h<Hil gr^iliiaii'!i tfi turn, mtn of li higHrr mkhv 
i^lrlflu>n1^vff0upl^allllwfHlpybllltn •itaryr^lniMaantlif IN 
rci^utu ol ihvMT daia arc iiuiniti«iri/C4i m tahk t. 

When iNeiliK*4(;wii k%i*lalliiiticUh> lKeraihcrii«^i?«)llcieft(iHkm»if^a« 
cvimmcil. a ^imiUr j^iviurc Ha%ir\itlirni WhvriM^. ,ippro\imaicl> 25 per* 
unii ot uni\cr»ii\ MuJcnu had laihirr% %^ith a hachvlur » Jc^rcr or higher, 
the iorrc%pofHliny figure lor vollcitc MuJenu I.) perwcni. A similar 
!ii«iii»iit«iU> tiynirtiiini diilcreiHc ^«a» oh»irr\cd at the "Urn** end of the 
H*ale I ouricen percent of colle|e Mudenti indurated that their fathers had 
tcs% than grade N education ^hik the figure for university students «^as 10 
percent. An e.\aminatii>n ol the education ol the mothers of c^'iiegeaiul un- 
i\ersit\ students shoi^ed similar resAiUs. 

I )ata on comhined income of st u<Jent a' families supptirted the view th;iii 
colleges attr .;ied stu^tcnts from incon^ groups lower than those attand* 
irig universities, l amil) incomes, when summarized into the two cate* 
gories "over SiU.UUU f.>er >ear'* and "under SlU.OOO per year" shamed that 
im- percentages lor college students were 35 percent and 20 percent. 
appro\imatclv. while ti'>e corresptmdir.g figures for university students 
were 44 percent and IN percent. ! he n^^ining students indicated family 
incomes ol "ahtiut SlU.UUO p-- >ear." All of these differences in income 
ligure^ were statistically significant 

Another impiirtant finding relating to socioeconomic status was con- 
tamed in the resp«.>nses to the question "When did >oi' decide to continue 
education beyond secondary schoolT Studies in the linitcd States(3)have 
suggested that the earlier the time of decision, the greater the probability 
that students Mill continue their education, t his fact is. in itself, closely 
related \o socio-economic background. Indeed, many university students 
indicated that their lamilv attitudes encouraged the opinion that they had 
"alwavs been gi>ing to university." I he data show^rd that approximately 36 
percent of umversitv students made their decision while in elementary 
reboot ih: corresponding figure for college students was 22 percent. 
Siniilarlv. '.he response from college student . ii'<at the decisto * wa!^ made 
"utter leavin|{ schi>ol" was a remarkable V percent, and lor university 
\luJenis onls ^ percent it ^ccm?^ reasonable U) conclude that the opening of 
a college wiihin commuting distance ot the student s bi)me was an impor- 
tant determining factor in the decision. Ih^ results of this question are 
>hovMi in table 2 

I SHU 2 

I'mrniaKr of SludYnh hy fimr of f)rcKM»n hi ( i»nitnur Mutaiton 
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\ Miiil) Mf iIk III the MihIchH III the S'M%m% inMiiyimtt!! of hiyNr 
vUuvatiMfi %h«mv%l .1 f^illcrn con%i%ivnt ^ith the il^la prc\iiitttty ilcH*rihi?d* 
I Kv lHii*rii^nvil> oi utlkgi? MuUvtii^ iti %^fm% of nkpi «iihI Havkyrnuml U a> 
ivfii.ifk.ihic .1^ liu^ hiMtiwitvfitl) itf the %iuJcnl^ attcnJinii Ihc uni>crMlic?«. 

\n inlet prvtahtin til the lorc|ioin|t MH*io«vcomimic data un cotk|^ 
Mtiiiciit^ 1% iu»i Jilliciitl 10 ituki* I he an;il\M% ol each factor Mi|C^eM% the 
Mine ha^u voiichi^ion college^ 111 Hriii^h I tihiinhia. at kaM. arc 
cfiaracicri/cU h> their c\pre%M:J intent tti hroadcn educational opfHiriuni- 
t> . I he phcnmncnon referred to a^ the '"deiniH.Taii/ation ol pmt^^eeondary 
edueafion* the prin:e^!i h\ i%hieh education opporlunii> w made more 
a\ailahle h> institutional pidicie% appears \o he evident. Ihi» tnean^^. in 
ttie linal rc^ule that a much hroader segment til the population purticipale^ 
in pu\t-%ccondar> ediKatitm. t his i^ituatitin 1% in part to K* explained h> the 
promtMion ol democrati/ed opportunit\ h\ eoMcgc calendar!!. h> ctillege 
curricula nhich lellect %cofH* and chtuce. and hy college ^ptike^men v%ho 
\u\ c pledged their ellt^rtN It* attain this goal, t he gtnil is htith politicalK and 
cdticatioiMlK attractive and the evidence suggesl^i that the demt>erati/a- 
th>n ol higher educatitin tias. at least pastiailv. heen attained. Whether tir 
noi such (fpportunitv has heen sulliciently (broadened remain^, as >et. a 
inattef ot dehate 



ACADEMIC BACKGROUND AND ACADEMIC ABILITY 
OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 

As nught luive heen aniicipated. an cxammatitin til the academic 
hackgiounJ ol college students revealed a wide divergence til achievement. 
I he range oj such achievement was t^uite rcmarkahle in that in evcrv 
college some >tuJents had high*schtiol averjgcs in the eightiesand ninelics 
while others had inctiniplete high-schotd rectirds dating av lar hack a% 
tv\eniv-live vc^irs .igt> 

In general. apnroMinatcIv 5() percent t)l the Ntudcnts eiUering the firsi 
vcar c*»llege level presented .1 high schi>i>l record siillicientiv high ttiatJmit 
them ii> the iiniverMtv . had thev chi>scn the latter rt)utc. I he remaining 50 
percent \liowcd a vude vanctv ol academic histories. Sonic were "mature" 
students, .ind hence were ni>t ret^uired ti» present transcripts: some had in- 
cotnplcte glade \2 feci>rdN i>r lull rct^uiremcnts on "uiin-acadcmic" 
pf»>^'rarns. some weic univcrsiXv "dri>pi>utN " In everv case, this C4)llcctive 
gi4>iip 4)1 MtiidentN would be tacing a verv Jouhttiil academic future had nti 
Ci»llege heen av .oLihIe Pel h.ipN one particular example niav he uselul t*) il- 
lustr.itc tins ptMiit 

In September N"U. 1. 1 22 lull time studcnis enrolled m the lirst vcar at 
\.in,ou\cr i \{\ ( ollcgc ( )l tlicsc \tudcni\. 550 had a high school icc*>id 
NullKtcni to admi» *hem t*> the univcrsi'v had thev clioscn tt) enroll I he 
rcrnauulcr included 214 students w ho had graduated \um\ high schiiol on 
"ru»f»-acailemK" piogianis. I 1^ students w h*> had a graduating percentage 
*>! k>> than pciccnt. 40 students wh^* had tailed or withdrawn Irom uni- 
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\crMl>. Ml MiiUciil% Hho Here **inii ol prinincc"* or **uui ol Canada.** a nU 
Mfv%liiUctit%. iiUHi ol ihvffi "mature/* hHo had no record available. 

Ihi» hrcakditi^n itidiealv% that lor MmK' Mudenln the eolicgc fi^prc* 
\cnicd ".I choice" Millie lor oihcr% il HaN an "onl> chance." In either cum:. 
the college ua^^ apparentl> perlorminir 4inv ol \\% moM widely piihlivi/ed 
liinctions that ol pro\iding .mother oppnrtiinilv lor a ^indent to pur- 
MIC tiiithci cdik.ition \^ithoiit rc^sard lor hi> pic\ioiiN .ic.ideinic record. 

It \«oiild he .in error to .i:^:^iiine that colle)!e attend.ince in limited to 
"hi|sh ac.idcinu risk" %tiideniN, I his mi?^taken \ieH ha^ h\*en promoted hy 
nian> poorl> inlorined critic> t)l the communitx collegCN uho have 
chaiacteri/ed collctscN .i> ha\enN lor "intellectual ha\e*n4)t>.'* In all H.C 
colleiies. lor example. o\er lucnty percent ol entering Ntudent^ are "A-B** 
achic\cr> as high school graduates. I his percentage tends to increase the 
gicatcr the distance the college is Ironi .1 pro\inci.il uni\ersity. MoHcvcr. it 
was louiid that. collecti\elv. the pcra*iit.igcs ol college studentN gaming A. 
H and averages in high school were .V.V 20.6. and 4 1 5. respectively I he 
coriespoiidiiig peiceiitages lor the university students were I.V6. 42 2 and 
}2 4 App.ociitK .! higher percentage ol top high school graduates choose a 
iiiiivcisiu in prelcreiice to a college 

In Scpieiiihcr 1971. ihe C ooperative Academic Abiliiv lest was ad* 
luinistercd to all college students in Hritivh C olumhia. I his tesi gives two 
part scoies. an I nglisti \ ov.ihiilarv .oid a Mathematics score, together with 
the total score. Coiiiparahle scores were obtained Irom students entering 
the l.iculties ol Arts .ind Science at the ( iiiversity ol Hritish Columbia. I he 
rcsult^ showed a vvider.ingei)l mean scores Irom thestudentsol the various 
colleges, .ill ot which v\cre lower than the mean scores lor uiiiversitv 
Ntiidcnts Movvever. the staiid.ird devt.it ions lor the colleges were somewhat 
higher than tliosc lor the universities, 1 ndtc.it ing a wide divergence ol scores 
.iint>ng college students and. tn consequence, some considerable overlap 
between ihe two groups ol students. I he resuhs ol these tests are shown in 
1 .ihle V I he resiilt\. w hieh tend to duplicate the dat.i obtained by similar 
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Mudtc^ in the I nticd Stales, indicate that a higher proportion of students 
Hith the best academic record?^ tend to choosic a university in preference to a 
college* However, the wide range ot ability found in college students ex* 
emplilies the heterogeneity of these students in contrast to the general 
homogeneity of university students. 

Several other factors pertinent to this discussion are worthy of com- 
ment. Data were also gathered to indicate how long it had been since the 
student attended high school. While the figures from universities showed 
that approximately eighty percent of the first year students were one year 
or less from high school graduation, the corresponding percentages from 
the colleges were considerably lower. Indeed, more than 25 percent of 
college students were over five years ut of high school while the com- 
parable university figure was only 6 percent. Incidentally, it is interesting to 
note that in the vocational schools the percentage of students who had 
completed formal education five or more years previous to their enrolment 
was a remarkable 45 percent. 

Of similar interest is a comparison of the type ol enrolment which post- 
secitndary students undertake. I he universities and technical institutesen- 
courage full-time attendance by day. and have discouraged exceptions to 
this rule I he colleges have offered students several patterns of attendance 
and have particularly emphasized part-time and evening options. The data 
mdicale that students in colleges have exercised these options because a 
high percentage are part-time enrollees. This fact lendscredencelotheview 
that It is college education which makes available the most flexible format 
m post-secondary education. 

In all. it might be concluded that the B.C. colleges, as a consequence of 
I he policies w hich they have adopted, will attract a w idely divergent student 
population in terms of academic background. In the very best sense they 
are opening their doo rs to those potential students w ho wish to "try again/' 
irrespective of their | revious educational history. 

OPINIONS, EXPECTATIONS AND ASPIRATIONS OF 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 

A considerable amount ot data was gathered concerning the opinions 
and hope> lor the future held by students entering the B.C. community 
colleges In particular, an attempt was made to assess the expectations of 
students with regard \o college cc^urses and prc^grams. college leaching, 
studv demands and post-graduation goals. One measure of the success of 
the coileges mil be the extent to which they meet the expectations of the 
students. It seems important to first knov, what these expectations are. If 
the priorities vs ithm the college, established by the faculty and administra- 
tion, arc in conflict with those sought by the students, it seems inevitable 
that the colleges will tail their clientele. 

I he data shovved that a wide variety of expectations were held by 
college students I hesc views ranged considerably within any one cc^llege 
iind differed among indisidual colleges. 

H> lar the greater majority ot students had "no idea" as tc^ the highest 
Ic^cl t»l education which they expected to attain in their lifetime, but very 
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Icu Nliidciils phuuictl to tciiniiMic iluir education at the college level. Ill* 
deed. o\er W) percent ol collejie Mudent'* regarded the college a!iU**Meppmg 
stone** to luriher education. 

Students m-rc aKo anked to indicate their immediate plan,safter leaving 
their present insiiiuiion Only in Vi)calional schools and technical instituten 
dul more than 50 pcicciil ol the siudcnis indicate their intention loiakea 
lull-time job A high percentage ol college students expressed their inten- 
tion to iransler ii> a universiiv. a similar percentage checked "nork and 
continue education lull lime " I he results ol this, and similar questions, 
revealed a very dillcrcni orientation on the part ol vocationalMeehnieal 
students as compared to "academic** students. One particular question ask- 
ed the students to clioose Irom among lour rcspi-nscs the one objective ol 
[n)st-scciMular> cilueaiion i!:v\v considered most important. Ihe response 
\. l}<>iccs ueiv* 

I I earn skiiN iUm leavl lo a |i>h 

J! I cam skills arid i..;biis uscil in ciilic.il and consinictivc thinking 
^ \lMin s.iiistaviorv emotuMial and social adiustrncnt 
4. Develop .1 bro.id gerKT.il outlook on a v.irietv ol subjects 
Students on techmcal-v ocational programs m the colleges gave a clear 
lifst prclcrencc to objective nuniber I "Academic" students in colleges 
and umvcrsiiN students werecquallv divided im objectives I. 2 and 4. Ihe 
heterogeneitv ol college students was again e\emplilied by their con- 
trasting views ol the most important goals ol post-secondary education. 
I his lact puts pressure upon the colleges to prov idecurricular and other ex- 
periences which would ellectiveiy meet the needs ol a diverse body ol 
students. 

When asked to ideniily the expectations of lile which would bring 
greatest satislaction to them, students tended to choose "marriage and 
lamily" m preleren* e to career and "money-making" activ ities. With regard 
to the expectations ol their college experience, students tended to identity 
course vork and indiv idual skill development in preference to social type 
activities, student government and inlormal faculty contact. 

Students stated that good teaching and counselling was both highly 
valued and much expected 1 hey appeared to be convinced il at quality 
teaching was the highest priority of the college and other goals were cun- 
siderablv lower on the scale, in general, students were not well informed 
about man,* other attributes of the colleges, hav ing little knowledge about 
"transler arrangements/' "professional quality of faculty." o*- the 
"academic reputation*' ol the institution. 

Students viewed faculty as being know ledgeable in their particular sub- 
ject, excellent teachers, and sympathetic to student participation in classe.N. 
I hev were less concerned about their general knowledge and "Irijndly 
manner/' (icricrally. students placed a high value on grades and placed 
such achievement measures much higher than nu)st college aetiv if s. with 
the exception ol the opportunity to "express their own opinions." 

Partic'pation ir) decisions regarding course organization and ronieni 
w.is expected bv only about 50 percent ol the students. Another unan- 
ticipated iinding was that only about 50 percent of the students felt that 
natii»nalit\ should plav a role in the hiring ol college faculty and ad- 
nunisiraiors 
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\noliicr %|iii'MM»n explored the rcbili%c rofc uf (^rcnu, vouni^llori. 
Inciul'i aitd others in inlliiciiciiig the MuUcnl^ Uoci^iim Iii^IIoihI voMvj^. 
I hv riviulu indicaicU thai parcitl^ Hcrv the mmi iniluenltal ami that Ihcir 
iiinuciicc Ha> ^i|ttiificaiHl\ hi^Iur than thai of any other group, t'niverjiiiy 
NiiiUcnt^ ucrc more %iron|sl\ inlliioncoU hy their parents than Here eollege 
sluJcnt^ .itihou^h \h\y rcMilt m.iv have heeii a factor ot tin* higher age of 
coH%*ge >tUileniN t ollege councilors plaveU a relati\el> minor role in thiji 
dcciMiMi ol NtuuentN. hut uere a stronger inlluence in the ea^: ol ^itudents on 
tederall>*t!nanced \oi'ational programs. Kriend^ and other students nvm- 
ed to he the i^nlv other tmportant source ol mlluence. 

Student > \U're also asked to identily the laetor related to the college 
\Uuch had an iinpi»rtani hearing on their decision to enroll. I hree factors 
cmeiged as being ot considerable uithienve I he first ^as"vlo^e to htune/'a 
most nnpiutarit lactor with colleges in the interior I he second \^as "Km 
ci»^i" .irul v^as ol equal importance to the lirsl factor I he third uas "par- 
ttctiLn progiams a\ail.iblc'* and seemed to appl\ ei|uatK to academic. 
tcclinKal .iiul viKaUonal program students. Other alternati\es ottered \o 
the students, such as *gi)od teaching reputation/' "extra curricular ae- 
tiMties." ,ind Vase o\ admission/' receixed relatiNcIv httle response. 

When .isked \o idenlily their political philosophv, students tended to 
regaid themselves .is "nu)derale" or "liberal." hew students fell that they 
were Aers liberal." hut a siatisiic ill> significant proporiion checked "non- 
political/' 

Such lindings indicate that colleg' students are far moreconserNatiNe in 
man\ ol their \iews and opmmns than might ha\e been anticipated. I hwy 
Ncemed to hold traditional \alues in high regard despite the general \iew 
held b\ societ> that siudents are thought to be radical. It ma\ well be that 
college students are basicalls different from their counterparts m uni\er- 
siiics C crtainl). the \ocationall\ oriented students h^Md sir^^ng uttM.arian 
\alucs However, despite the foregoing generalizations, it must be 
eniphasi/ed that heierogcncit> is a most important feature of the \iews held 
b\ ci»llcge students nn the issues exanuned m these studies 

CONCLUSION 

I lie Ntudies reported in this chapier have gi^en ;. reastinabU complete 
Mcw i»t tlic characteristics ot students entering the colleges of British 
C oliinibia In .iddition. siniiLir data on stuuents entering the uni\ersitics. 
\i»calu>nal schools, pru.ue ci>llcgcs and tcclinical institutes ha\e allowctl 
comp ir.iti\c conclusions ti» be drawn ( ollcgc students arc nol mcrcK 
Juphcatii»ns ol the student^ wIh) ha\e tradii Miall> attended tfie iini\er- 
>Ui:s and \ocational NchooK in the p.ist I heir ucner.il feature is 
lKlcrogcruit\ in age. backgfimnd. \ocn>-economiC char.icteristics. 
.uaiicniic achievement. aspiratuMu. goaU arul plans tor the future It is 
poNMbIc to inul almost an\ set ot characteristics in the cor-.imunits college 
student Me i>r nIic ina> he >iuingor i Id. Ironi a wealths ho»neor otherwise, 
a top hiiih NchiM»l graduate or a ^rade sesen dropout I he student ma> 
avpuc to a prolcNMinial dckirce i»r a trade qualilicaluui or sirnpK desire to 
upgrade hiniNcll in a general education pr(>gram Hascd on the data i>b- 
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MiiivU, collvi^* %ltiilvftl% MM> he dcntihril in Mittiir im|Hirtiiitl %i»>iia!iii ""mii 

I he etinclusbiiinn rcavhini in ihu c%»ay are ciKouraf ing to euikyen. In a 
Micfo-cconnmic ^cn^t, \ht <v\k$t\ ha\e funcfitincd m demncraft/ing 
;iyenu in thai lhv> h^u* Jr;i«in mihIchu Irom ii %iKle rangte of the mh*uv 
economic "kpeclriini \ urihcrinorc. collcitc^ h,i\c %ho^n ihem\el\c« to K* 
*Vcond chatuv*** in:%tiiiition!^ lor many ^ludcnti^ Hhou' acadcmiv rccordsi 
Houid ha%e gi\en them little educational opportunity in the paM. C o||ege» 
ha%e prmed to he aece»^ihle in a financial and lEeoyraphie nen^e and have 
provided opporiunit) lor adult Mudentx to undertake part-lime education 
in a %arici> ol lormai^ C ollege^ ha\e nho^n that ihc> attract a divergent 
mix o\ Miidcnis whou* educational goaU arc v^idcK \aricd and \et are »till 
ahle to %hare ihc singular college experience. 

A% icl,iti%cl\ new m\iiiuiioh% the collcgCN ha\e responded to certain 
^«Kial challenges and lhc> appear lo ha\c met iIicnc challenge;^ %^itheon« 
Miicrahic %ucce%% I hc\ lia\e inanagci! lo extend educational opportunity 
uhilc pioxuliPi: tlie prograiUN demanded h\ Nocict>. .\> the prioritie!i of 
%iKiet\ chancre. m> iiuinI the college, ( olicgo vicre designed to »er\e the 
need% ol the community, lhc\ muM respond to change in meeting the»e 
need>. 1 hi% i% ihcir ideal and their ruium d'i*ir%', their mllingnex;^ ti> rei- 
t«i %ociet> Hill he a measure ol their de^^liny 
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PART TNRM: 



Experience and 
Environments 



\N t(h ihcMN c\>u>N(»i VuiX lhrcc.\\cc4>mcioc\ammcHhat huppcn^ifo 
NlUilcniN in citinnuiniu Ci)llc|Ec> in (he lirxi iv^o paru uccMuhlishcd the 
conic \i and iJcniilicd ihc clicnicic; in ihi> xcciion \hc experience ol the 
C4»!lc|!e \Uidcni in porira\ed Irom a \ariclN o\ per\pccli\e>. 

In ihc CNNa>> i>l C i>(lin and OliMcr and l.innberg (C hapierii hi\e and 
Si\). spcciiic inN(ructii»nal mn(»\a(t(>nN arc explained 11 ihe citeniele ol Ihe 
ciMunuinilN ci»llegc iv M»nieNNha( unique, u Nccnu. iiprtipriaie lhal in>iruc- 
li>r\ dcveU>p dillerenl learning NlralctfiCN C^illin dCNcriKe^aquile novel ap- 
priMch li> caiecr (rainints al Mi»lland C'ttllege in Prince I J\^ard Uland, I s* 
xcnhalK. ihe individuali/ed perli>rnuince-haNed approach placcii major 
iCNponMhiliiv ti»r Icarnmi; uiih ihe Niudeni. "Insiruciors lind lhem!^el\e% in 
an uiuiNual. it unique. pi»Mlu»n** eimiends C'(»!lin. making holh in>lruc- 
iMUKil and piolcNMi»nal deciMiuiN abiuil xludeniN Aiutlher de\elopmenl in 
the iiiJiMJiKili/ation tit in*.lriictii»n. diNCuwed H\ OhMcr and I lunhcrg. 
lehes upun ihc u\e o\ coinpiilerN \t\ a ci»-i»perali\e \enlure, I he Onlario 
liishlute t*w SliidiCN in I ducalii»n and Ncveral communiU ci>lleges. olab- 
lixhcJ a pioiecl lo allcMale ihe pn^hlem i>t skill deliciencieN m ci»lle»»c 
sludcniN I tie v^rilcrs als** e\pli>re mi»re ^eneralK Ihe use i»t a eompulcr 
as a curriculum supcrMsur 

Maud Sencehal and Denis I ehel deserihe hov, maji^r changes m ihe 
Cilucational enviri»nnicnl especiails Ihe nu»diticalum i»l adminisiralivc 
{MadiceN af d insiruclional siralegies Nsere ettecled al Cegep de I iminlitu 
tn <^iicHcl ll IS iiilcrcNtiiig li> v»h\er\e the intmenlial role ol siudenis m m- 
trt»iliuin^ and suslaining these iniunalions -Mthiuigh Ihis essav deals 
speciluallv \^:th the cvpcrience i>l one ei»llege in rcspi»nding li> ilsenvinui- 
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tiKMii, It ollci% Mtiiu* |!ciiiiiiH*K pr4iiiicMl %iiggcMion% ^hich make an) 
allv*mpl% M innovtituMi inure iilcctivc. 

Iltm van «i college am-M itn impael up«m i^iuUenu? In i haplvr 1 ighl. 
Ktisnil suistte^u th.ll hImi mainiy reiiuired is infitrmaiton ahinif the in- 
%ntiiiuinal climaie lealure^ ol ihe en\lronmeni iihieh inlliienee MiKleni 
iriowih .iiul Jewlopiiient Husscfl re%ie\i% several as%e?ksmenl leehniquo 
.iml inJu'.ito >peeilie pra^'^ices nhieh ( anaJian etUleite^ mi|tlu iiM:iiill> 
v'inplo> in ihitiatintt the%e. 

I he last wso ehapier% in ihi!^ weinMi al>o Ukus, more hnmUly. upon vn- 
\ironmenial leauire% ol a eollege Sheila I homp>on prtmOe^^a eoneepliial 
.ind criiieal perspective on >ludcm >crviu>. Her porirali ul cxlMingMuUcni 
services in ( .inaili.in coinnuiniiv collct;cs is not llaitennt:. bui she goes on 
to piopi»Nc .1 new "iniHlcr' ilcsijiiKil to svrvc ncv^K-eincrgcni stuilcni 
nvciU She tleliiKMics ihc eicincnis this muhKI muI provides silcetcJ 
wx iiuplcN o\ tutu! ^ellln^: priij:i.iin% iicrrv Kcllv lotuses on ihv prnuiple 
ol p.otK j|Mt.«'M .1% M rcl.iies ti) msinutioruil L'ovcin.incc He iliscus>v> sui- 
ilciii p.iituijMiion in the opei.ilion ol .i collc|:e. ' not as .i champion ol 
Niiulciu povvcc." hill .is one who K-hevcs it is Kuh .lilininistr.itiveU and 
ediic.ition.ill> sound Drawing upon the successes .ind dilliculties c\* 
IHriciiecil .11 Dawson I ollegc in Mtmtrcal. Kellv provides ;in inieresting 
r.iiion.ile loi .1 new approach in college gosernance. Hoth ol these writers 
give the siudeni a central place wiihin Ihe college. 
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Chapltr S 

In STEP With Holland Colltgt 



INTRODUCTION 

liiill.iiul ( «>lk'|:c in C h.irliMtciown. Pnncc I Jward Ishmil. is a relatively 
>(Uin^ pi)M>>cconJ.ir> tn%tiluluMi. I Ni.ihli\hcJ in 1%^. Ilolhinil C*ollc)tc ol 
Applied ArtN.inJ lcchnolo|!> h.ih |;ucn a clc;ir mandate h\ the proxincial 
|!o\cmineni lo pro\ide isiandcr\ Hiih ahernali>e Ma>% to pursue program!^ 
at ttie poHt-secor.dars le\eL ll\ establishment s%as an inie|!ral part of the 
teor|sani/ation o\ educational services in the prtismce. t he college opened 
Its doors in September \% ith l()2 students and this year, in its tilth >ear 
ol operation, scrxes «)\er iVi) students in tull*time programs. 

liolland ('olle)!e oilers career pro)!rarns in a \ariet> ol lieldsand has 
committed iiscit to implementing training programs nith the tolhming 
Icaturcs 

I lndiislr> has .1 major input. 

1 Studciu learning aciixilies are indiMduail> programmed. 
V Students progrcs> at their oun rale. 

4 I saluations are based on perlormance ol skill. 

5 Students ma> cnier or exit Ironi a program at anv lime. 

6 Students mas attend on a lull-time or part-time basis. 
Studcnls esaluale their ovxn perlormance prior li) csaluation b> an 
instructor 

I his C hapter describes tiie approach to instruction used at Holland 
C ollcgc 

APPROACH TO INSTRUCTION 

I he pcrlormancc-oricntcd approach to mstruction used at liolland 
C ollc^'c In called S I i IV tlic Sell- 1 raining and I saluation Process, and its 
« bieciivc IS Id help leaincrs assume rcsponsibiliis lor their ovsn deselop* 
ment ufnic acquiring ihcskilK needed toenter uagc-carningcmplo>mcnt. 

I lu' introductint) nl S 1 T P occurred onl\ alter man> hours ol planning 
and discussion Hccausg Holland ( ollcgc was a ncNS inNliluium. thelaculls 
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iHroiiiEh niiittcriHi% %tall im*clinie% Utinnit nhivh iIh: piMi-nliai miltirc ol 
HiilkifHl Colk^- ami an apprm^'h to inMriMioit Hvrc liilty iJtH'U%MrU. In 
iiUJtitiMi. other inMitiiiioii% Hcrc vi^itcU and rv^ourcv people irom cJuva- 
lion aiHl inUtMr> Hcrc iinilcU lo partivip«ilc in diwti'^^MMH. Meanwhile. 
mcmhiT^ ol the HiMfd ol (lowtiioi^ eiieouia^'ed the taciiltv to he inno- 
NattNe 

Ihcre Ha> iinanimoti't NttppiUt .tnhiniK the Mall tor the lollomntt ha?^ie 
pnneipie'k. 

1 NktlU rw^lllri.if in .ui vup.it(«*n.ii hclkl >h.»ll Kc uUnliluiI H\ fHi>»»n> in tin- hvM 

2 i .lining* Nv >lri•^^^•^l ii^^lc.nl !c.uliiti>: 

^ K.^'Mi-^t'" rri'M^'. r jru! .r.^'- »♦ * K ^^fmliiU,) >|iMkiit« 

f- I ..J. i,if i -n ^rMit .1^ fTH.v h .1^ p.»-.i *vk ' > . :vfi. .uf h ^ . .lUi.itn'ii tr) thv Hi»ik vlt* 

UMv;n>: the i.'tU>%' 
•I I \.iiu.inifri> >h.ilf hv hj^cil •»« ptf lor jh.imw. .iliviuUrut." 
to hiMnut<>t> yhuW K' a^hnunuHk' lor >lUiJcnt pt«i]^rc%^ 

Identification of Skills 

Merh.ip> the moM Mgniluant %tep initrguni/ing the in%truettonaU>>lem 
uaN lo huNe .i clear description ol the lerminal heha\h>iir expected ol 
Mudents. \o acci>mpli%h thi!^. an 4nai>%i%ol each career Held required. 

I he an.iK M> a> prepared during! a three-day "hrain-%tormin|!" >e>Mon. 
I he pro|tr;im input \^a% t>htaincd irom a committee xarsing in numher> 
Irom H to 15 pet^ple v^ht> either \%i>rked in an i>eeupation or \%ere rcspi>n>i- 
hle tor superMMng perMm% v^hi> ^i>rkcd in (hat i>ccupa(um ('i>mmittee 
memhers v^ere \%ell n crimed in the held and (heir Npeciult>. mllin^ to %hare 
ideuN in di>cu>%u>n. and open ti> innoNutM>n. I hey \%ere led in (heir t;i>k 
an.il.NMN h\ a ct>M>rdinaU>r who was an expert in t;i%k .inal>MN 

I he tir>( Nicp in making an 4nal>si> was to idcn(it\ (he inahu arca> ot 
competence v»i(hin a held In elee(ronics. for example, (here Acre cIcNcn 
areas ol t^eneral ct>mpelcncc. such as: Apply li>i)|sand I esdni* I quipmen(. 
I rouble ShoiX. Isi>lale and Repair DeiectiNc I nKs. and IMan and ( on(ri»l 
Work Me(hods Once (he jreneral areas ol compe(ence were es(ahlished, 
(he coin!Mi((ee (hen idciuilii'd all (he skills ci)n(ained in each area ot com- 
petence l or example, a lew ot (he specilic skills w ithin (he area IMan and 
C onirol Uork Me(hods were MairUain A ( lean. Organized Work I n- 
MfonmeiU. |)e(errmne lime and labour Requiremen(s and MonKor 
IVitgram to t oiUrtO t osis 

At(cr (he skills were tdendtied in each area i>t competence, (he tinul 
stage ot the anaKsis was to arrange the skills into a simplc-to-complex 
sequence A 0-4 rating or e\aluatu>n scale constituted a major part ol 
eNer> skill sequence I his scale was based on perit>rmance criteria and 
measured the qualils ol perlormance as well as the speed and degree ol 
MipvtMshui required io perlorm a skill (See I igure I ) 

II was ciunmon lor people (r wan( (o ci>n\er( (he radngs (o le((ers and 
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.i>%»^f^rHi' 4mt iiin WtHt «ilN%*r« in f«crhmfiifi| ii 



If 



( .in fH'flMfin iNi« Mli«l4%t«»fil> ntth»*9«l 
.i%%i%uni%' 4nO i»r %up%'r\i«ion 



( .in p\7ri»fni ihi% u%i viri«r4%iMriU hut 
rv'%|uifv% pvfhHiH «i4fH*m«iMn ««mJ i*r 4%M»Mnvc 



%M|H-f%(%ion ^nJ «iMMi: 4%%i%i4n\ir 



p.iiCu«p4lM»n in A wofK cn\ifi»nmcnl 



(HTtcnugvs. hut to Ji) >o \^oulJ ha\c de^itroycd thvir siignificuncc. If one 
Hcrc til r.itc the nvrtornunvc ui %k\\l\ hy pcr&ons in any occupuliunal fie!d. 
he ^ould tind >i>me ta%k> pvrtiirmcd at4 hi|h level ol compelcncc. many al 
•in acceptahle level, and isdhic hchm a level fur \%hich an employer v^ask 
prepared \o pa> . 

Thf Dtvf lopmtnt of Programs 

I pun eontpletion dI the%killtas^k analy:ii%. the chart wa» given to the in- 
struetor vvhi) then had ti> he^m the major Usk ol prDgram devehipment. 
I hx' rn^truetorS lir^t responMbihty ua% to define each %kill more precisely 
h> tdentitvinie its %peeilic eompi>nent!^ fi)r the !itudent. I'p to this point, 
these \kill analvNeN did ni>t Npcetly program requirements in tcrm:^ of time. 
\%i>rking eonditioriN. toi>U. equipment and materials. For example, the 
\kill. / \fH' fram hiH*lr%'mi ( npy u hich appeared on the *kill analysis chart 
\k.x the Seereierial Arts progranmas elabi>rated by an instructor a» follows; 

I ptMi completion ol this skill, you shv>uld he able to: 

U ' pr* »»»lr «.\4il IumI s. «'p\ 

I he next step lor the program mstruetor involved the gathering and 
prep.irutuMi ol learning matcriaU. InudditHm. human resources ^erc iden- 
tified, and equipment required lor learning activities specified. 

In i>rder to simplifv the storage of learning materials (or efficient access 
to students, each program had its own resource room. Vertical tile boxes 
labelled to match each skill on a program's chart contained material 
designed to help the learner acquire the skill. I hesc rnateriali might consist 
ol prepared lecture notes, manufacturers' handbooks and cataK>gues. and 
periodical articles as well as references to selected texts, these file boxes 
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gathered ingiihcr rcailih .ixiiilfihk matrrtal% rclal^U ilirevll) in a !ikiit It 
H4» louml to he UcMiahtc to htive a «^kle Mn|ff of print maicrMi to ^aom* 
miHliitc the %iiriuu» rciidiiif k%cU oi the kariKr^. 

t he need lo select and prepare » Hide ^ariet) of «iudii»-%i^iMl material 
yka% emphasized. 1 hiiJi. inMrtictors Here conMantly impro\ iny resoureo h> 
i'hi.nning coinmeriuilh prepared audio and > ideo lape>, shdes. fihmiripn, 
etc In addition. eoHe|5e-prepared audio-M^ual nniieriaU Here K-in|[ 
de\elopcd h> laeuli>. Ii i!^eriiiealio reniemherthai maieriaU Here designed 
lor %iudeni and not Malf uh*. Sludenu should he ahk to kurn from ihe 
maierial Hiihoiit an inMruelor's direel asMManee. 

ttud«nt Pro9rtii In Th« Program 

Stiidenise«)ming lo Holland C'olle|!e are inter>ieHed h> the \Uill.and ai 
thai lime are made anare ol ihe S!l P program. During ihe MUer\ieH. 
akademie delieieneies ma> he ideniilied and a remedial program esiahlish- 
ed 

NVhen Niudenis arri\e al theeollege and lormaih register, an orienta- 
tion pi ugram is e«>ndueted I his consists of a s|idf:-tape presentation and 
inlormal diseussion. sometimes continuing o>er se\eral da\%, so that the 
approach lo instruction is lulh unjcrstoini. 

1 ach student is gi\en a copy ol the iHcupational skill analysis lor his 
program and, in consultation h ith his instructor-ad\ isor. hegins to p'^n his 
career program. I or example, if the career ohjeclive is generalized 
Nccrciarial ui>rk. certain skills lor emplo>ment as a secrctar) may he re- 
quired Hhile others ma> he optional I earning to set an ohjectixe. to select 
appropriate skills to reach that ohjective, to dctermiae nhat, il an\. se- 
quciKc IS required, and to put this together into a plan ol action is an im- 
portant pari ol the learning pri>ccss. 

It IS intended that learning situations he ts realistic as possible. I i>r the 
Set rciarial Arts program. Ii>r example, a **nu>del ollice" has been csiahliNh- 
cd In It. students act as receptionists, ^ :reiaries, super\isors, pa\ri»ll 
clerks. i>pi>is. etc Real nork is led Ihr4)ugh iheotlice h\ students and nUiII 
.ihkc In addmi»n. Secretarial Artv students spend part of their time in ac- 
tual buNincNN oIIkcs taking dictation, using dictating equipment and 
preparing requiMiu>ns. purchase iMders and other documents. Senior 
secretarial students handle the cidlcge s\^itchb«iard on a scheduled basis 
under the super\ish»n o\ the telephone ss^itchboard operator and recep- 
iionisi 

Mudents jre sometimes reluctant to make the initial scleetion ol learn- 
ing tasks. hi>v^e\er. a ehoiee must be made at the beginning iH a program, 
ev en it tluo ehoiee is changed at a later date Much \aluable time ean be li>st 
in deeiding v^licre lo start Ihcrehuc. pr4»\iding a s^ide ran^ie ol "real" 
projects NO that students e»in get started promptiv K-eomes a\\ imp*iit,int 
responsibilit\ lor tlie eollege's stall 

Ihe students inu\ gv) to svmu't>ne v>utside the college li>r help, in fact, 
everv ellort is made lo ,irrange such .ictixities Alter a student leels eiuili- 
denl thai lie c.in pertorm ,i task, he rates himsell I hen the student .ind lus 
instruetor together re\iev^ the student's pertormanee ot the t.isk ,tiul Ins 
i}\Ki] e\.iluatuMi ol It I his resics^ is .in exiremeK import. ml p.irl of the 
student's learno\^ .ictivitv VH hen the student and instructiU a^»ree on a 
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Liiiii^. II 1% ciiivivtl 4Miif» ih%* NiiiiU*m\ tilhf.Mi ch.irt %ihu*h i% kept h% fhv in- 
MriKtot. \% lh%' Uti\% tiiKl Hcck% p*i%H. ihc %liiUvm Uc%vlit|Ha prulik ol h%% 

in liHilh-Hi^lrucitu ikp.MimiiiiH. viiih ii Urge numhvf of MuUvitf^ in- 
%iiUcd, II 1% c«MKvh.iMc Ih.il ,1 %liiilcni ctfiiM .illcnU ihc cottcftc ^iih«nil ht% 

Uanueit: piohUni^ h\'Mi>; %|utckl> tilcittiluil l«» pic\cnt lhi% lri»m h.ippiMi- 
Ml):. ckIi nIiiJciiI a%%i|:iK*il lo .in *\iUm^oi** uho i% nurin.ith .in in%lr(Kior 
in thciicp.iriincot 1 he .iJm^im icHpon^ihlc lor imiiniainin^ rc|!iitar con- 
l.Ki uiih ihc ^liiJcnl .mil kccpin|s.i "Mcilhcr-cNc" on hi% |tcnvrtil pro|src%%. 
All inicf hclHccn %iuJcnl .ind .iiImmu >hould iKctir at Iva^l onvvc\cr\ 
iHo or Ihicc ucck% 

\ Di^taiil I arl\ VS.iiningri)! V\ |\\stcnnMisclul in college piogr;.>inN lo 
alert h»»ih iiiNfiiuior aiul %tiulcni lo poieiitial prohlcni% I \er\ lhr»;«' \^eekN. 
,\u aiKilN>i> »•! >tiulcni piogie^^ »^ rn.ule in the icgiNii.ir^ »»nice h d.iiiger 
N.eiMU .ippe.ir . the .uImmu in .iicite%i .iiul .Kked lor iiiloiiiiatiiMi. it no ini- 
ptoNcMient i> noted %liinM^' tfie next an.iK m^. a I )l VN let lei in >eitl direct In to 
the Ntudent I ctteiN aie ncih h\ the icgi^Uar. hut in eoriMillalion \\tlh Me 
adMNOiN NtiriiMllN. Ntudent\ \%ho h.i\e not shown an) progrcNN diiiini: a 
\i\-v\cek j^ertt^d aie in danger oi not K'tng ahle to meet iht' oh|ecli\e u hich 
ilie Net hM ttuniNcUcN when entering the course 

In^tiowtof^ have a u^piMV ihilii\ lo eiiMire maximum t»pporiMnit> hir 
the Niudeiu to incel the ohjceiive \%hieh he has mtI. il ihc pii%>ihilil> id 
niecliiig U\s ohiccliNC in in douht. he iNaJ\i%ed al iheeariiexl pt»^!«ihic date 
NO that appropiiale adtn^tnieniN can he in.ide In siiine cawx, a neu ohiev- 
liNc ma\ have lo he nCI. in oilier casCN. ihe appropriate decision max he lit 
icconunend teinporars or perinanenl termination Iroin the program. 

NoiniallN. a thoiough reviexx ol each N'.iidenr% progros i% underlaken 
two ol three ttincs J ing the vear During ihis rcMcx^. a %'iudenl meel 
iunitl> \s\\\\ all hiN inNtiiicttMN Out o! this interMCX^ will come reeommen' 
datHtn> toi ctMihnu.ilton in the prograr«). referral lo special remedi.il help, 
addiliosi il lin.incial .iNMNlaricc. or referral to omplov merit 

( )ii ci riipletiori ot his tiauiing piogram. the Ntiulent icccixcn an official 
wop\ ol h.^ ehait Nhowing confirmed ratingN StudentN au* encouraged to 
ili>cu>> ilun carvL r pi of ilc wir h pi«»Npecti\ c cnipl*»verN and. f uMhcrmoic. to 
vontouu- to u>v the dociinicnt aN a career training lo.»l iluruig iheii working 
lite 



SOME EVALUATIONS 

I he nialioe NiiuleritN have Keen ahic to adapt riio>i eaMix lo the S I I M 
appiiKuli I he cMticat element appears to he the UMh/ation h\ a Ntudent 
thai pit»^*reNN ouU otciUN w her* he doc* Noiiiethirig and karns to do it well 
StUilentN whi» ha\e adapted tt> ihe n Ntern ha\e progreNs;*! e\en he\ond 
normal levels ol eompetenee ir^ ama/ingls shoii periods i»r tinuv 

InsUuetoiN liiul theniNcKeN in an uruiNua!. if not tntque position ol 
luak ni! prt>feNMofial dcwiMoiiN ahout e.ich indiMdual Mudent Mic> Ntarid 
e\pi»Nevl in a wa> not found in re^'ular institutions, arul Net success of the 
NNxtcfn i> detcMnincd to a large degree h\ their wiMingriess to ris v this ex- 
posure and to assume r espor>sihilit> lor each indiNidu.il student*-, piogrc^s 
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Softu HMf miiti\ ImhI II Utiltvuli lo i*onlriinl ii MiMkfit ^ilmut per* 
%iitial lit u*vhnii,il Hv,ikiic%M:% afiU lo UcinanU Mamlaril^ «if prrfitfrnaiivf 
viMHi%iciti Hiih ihv MuU^tirtb varm iih)i*cii%%*i. t h«ri? i» •§ lemkfK) loikkiy 

%onrroiii.iUoii. ilwrch) often rruMftiting in%frucfor*»fiid«flf co-offtfra- 
lion M» nccc%Mr> lor iniHtcni ghmih. 

\t.iii> ^ttiUcnu coniclaicr iind kiivccarltcr inihcdii^ ihan i»ihv casein 
iLiUilionai MHiiiuiion^. (Oihm. of voiiriMT. pui in much morciimc.) the 
%hi«ricr Hork Hcvk usually fc%u\i% in %hmcr prni^rm. Ihii. the colkfc 
UvN. 1% .1 mailer lor Ihv %liHlcni lo rcMilve. unk%% ii t^yinsi lo inicrkrc with 
proyrc^^ hmard!! hi» ohjvvli>c. In any ca^?. an inMriKior-aJvUor %hould he 
ahk lu accouni for ihc h hcrcahtiuu oi "h\%** Mudcni!i at any limc during Ihc 
CNi.ihti>hcd %iorkin|C da>. A record ot ailcndancc i» kcpi. »incc ihi% may 
ailcti proftrc^!^; however, attendance i% noi u%ed nhcn cMahli^ihing ralinipi. 
Nncnd.iniC records are M%o Uf^elut nhen plannin|i for ihe effcciive uvc of 
t.iciliiic\ and %iatt A %iudeni HhoenrotU in thecotk|ee anddoc^noi aiicnd 
nu> find hi% pro|sram lerminaied and hi% 'MrainingE !^laiinn*' a»»i|ned lo 
another person Haitin|E to enroll 

It ha> K*en Uiund thai man> students n^ay lake a% long a» four or ii\c 
nionih> to adapt to a karnin| philosophy whkh give» the karner much 
Ireedom >ei impoM:^ a con»idcrahk amount of rci^ponMhililv. However, 
three num i>pe^ oi college endeavours have helped to reduce thi» probkm 
of adiuMment ^tr%t. continual development of karning material viiiahk 
lor \tudcnt% ha% resulted in shortening the adjustment periiKl. Second, 
oricniahon progranu have been continually r^fvised and improved in all 
department^ I inall>, the cMahlishment of industrial ad\ts<^ ;ommittces 
lor each program ha% enabled instructors to have identified i ;^ key skills 
\%hich an individual mu^t have prior to entry into his sekcted iKCUpation. 
Ihu^.ihcMT kev skills arc those which new students may immediately begin 
to develop On the basis ot this experience, college faculty remain conft- 
deni (hat >oluiions lo other kinds ol problems can be found. 



CONCLUSIONS 

Ai prcNiMU. Mi>lland C DIkgc is concentrating on ihrcc major areas of 
di vclopincni Niall devclopnieni. creaiuin c»f a I. earning Resources Centre, 
.irul l.uniliari/ini; crnplovers with the college's approach lo career cduca* 

tion 

Since nu>Nl inslrtiitorNcomedirectIv Irom industry, a si. Alt dcvelopmcni 
program huN Uen eHUhii>hcd \o a%si>i in>lruclors i;: such areas as coun* 
selling, creahn^ and inainiatning a learning cnvironmcn. and developing 
learning rnalcriaK 

in (udcr \o rn.ikc common learning rc>v)urce% and auJu)- visual equip- 
mcni more e.iMl> acccsMhle \o >iudeni>. a college commiiice \s currcnilv 
sludMn^* ihc rcqiiircnienu lor a 1 earning Resources C entre and a program 
tor Its cstahlishnicnt 

Holland ( Dllegc students di> not obtain a diploma v^hcn thev graduate 
Instead, e.ich student \Mho meets the basic requirements in a program ii 
issued an oiticial cop> o\ his skill chart entitled **Rccofd ol Achievement 
Although students arc obtaining employment in their particular ticlds ol 
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mcnt Stc|H iiri: Nrtiiii taken to remcily thb MtiMtioii h> ai-qtMintinit 
irmpiit>irr% imnir ihuroughl) «^Uh the HoikitHi C olki? iippniavh to ih:^ 
i'tiptiliiMMi cUtiCfitiiin tinJ h> »oiiiiliny vmpUnvr vuiipcriilion inalliminy a 
MiiUirnt to improve hi% %kM prolik by having the cttiploycr vonlirm thi* 
i:mplo>ii:N prngri^s on the Kciurd ul AchiCiciticiit. 

IK*%pitc the proMcmn iind (runtratiun^ cnvountcrcJ hy faviih) uml 
%tiiilcnt%. ^iir\c>!^ conJiictcU to date inUiciitc that Ich dcMrc a return to a 
more eon\ entiortal %>%tem of eareer preparation. 
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Chapttr 6 

Student Skill Deficiencies 
and Computer Assistance 

I .ichiitnc.i ^riuipot NiudcniN rti.ikcN a ii. inMUiin Ironi one cdiicaUnnai 
triNiiiiition loaiiKlficr Uv^ . Ncciuuhirx school locoinnuinits collctscKvrlain 
haMC acaJcrnic >killN uhich llic NiuJcrUN should ha\c socm \o he lacking. 
Noi oril> ihc mean loci i)l haMt Nkill prolicicncicx. hul aUo ihc \^idc range 
ol dtltcrcnco Irorn a Ncr> low lo a high IcncI oI Ci>mpclcncc in fhc haMc 
skilU caii^c^ prohlcin>. t igiirc I rcprc>cni> ihc rCNulls ot a tcsl ot haste 
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mathematical or c«HiiiiiunicatH>n skills across tivc area^ ot competence tor 
three hypothetical MuUent*^. 

I he tirM hypothetical MuUent shoyAn in I igure I scored aho\e the 
aeccptuhle pcrlortiuince level and, consequently, v^ould not need iurther 
instruction m any ot the ti\e skills. I he second student, on the other hand, 
icil hctou an acceptahic lc\cl in >kills H. (' and l\ and would require 
remediation in these areas. Me should not. hov\e\er. require instruction in 
skill> A and H. I he third hypothetical Mudent clearly scored helow the 
acceptable performance le\el on all skills and would need the most instruc- 
tional assistance. 

I he situation portrayed hy l igure I is not purely hypothetical. Indeed. 
It denii>nstrates what happens at the college level in Ontario when students 
enter the ( i>l leges ol Applied Arts and lecluioli)g\ (('AA I s). I hc lorma- 
tu>n i>t tlie Irulividiiali/ation Project ot I he Ontario Institute tor Studies in 
I duc4itu>n (OlSI ) w.is a rna|i>r attempt to allcNi.itc this situation. I his 
chapter describes thede\elopment ol this project and the use of ei>mputer- 
assisted instnictii>n in college education. 



THE INDiVIDUALiZATiON PROJECT 

I he use ot the computer as a mechanism to support the hea\y load ol 
decision-making and as the prime instructional agent in skill areas requir- 
ing indiN idiiali/ed handling ol students w as the basic philosophy of the In- 
dividuali/aiion l*ri)|eet. I he major thrust ol the project was the devcli>p- 
meni ol an elUctiNc and elticient computer-assisted instruction (CAI) 
curricirlum liw teaching lirst-year college students, I hc computer was \iial 
to the approach used in this project, because it was the most a\ailablecon- 
iri»l mechanism capable ot carrying the great inlormaiion-proccssing 
burden demanded by the individualization ot instruction. 

I he best wa\ to gi\c instruction speeilic to a student's deliciencics is to 
diagnose which skilK require improNcmcni Ihc implication is. ot course, 
that each student must be tested on all skills, lo gi\e reasonably reliable 
tests Using traditional Icsling techniques, however, could require a 
duignosiic lest with hundreds or even thousands ot items. In some cases 
even a batter> ot tests diiignosirig all skills would take longer than could be 
used li»r an enure rcniediaiiori process, lechniques such as branched 
testing and sequential testing, expanded upitn later, can drastically reduce 
the lime needed lor testing. I hese techniques require that eacli response to 
a test must be scored irn mediately in order to decide whether the test lor this 
skill should continuev>r terminate II tlie test isto bcterminatcd.scNcral op- 
iii)ns are .ivailable: I ) begin another test prerequisite lo this skill. 2)gi\e m- 
siiuciion on the skill being tested, or 3) begin a test at a higher level It 
Wi>uld be loo ci>stl> and iinic-consuming h>r a teacher to indiMdually test 
students in this tashii>n. and so a computer was seen as an essential aid it 
sucli icehniqucs were to be used. 

IndiMdu.ili/ed instruction requires theci>llection ot a certain amount ot 
accurate inli>rmation .ibout the current state v)t a student's ability to learn 
and hiN achievement le^el in required curriculum materials. By using the 
computer, one can drasticalK reduce the amount ot miormaiion needed 
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tritm ihi* Mtiilcttt I he computer can nUo pro%td< the minimum amount of 
iniormation and drilK ncccsjiury to bring alt students toan acceptable level 
0f performance. Hy reduetngt tl^ amount of infomuilioii collect from and 
given lo the student, the computer canincreasetheefficferH;) of thesnstruc* 
tional prcH*c!i?i. I'nforiunately. more i^ known about designing computer 
!i\Mcms than ab^iut Hays oi maxmit/ing learning, retention and transfer 
Hhilc minimi/ing the student*s time spent in learning. Certain aspects of the 
project Here directed to use the eomputer*eolleeted data to help answer 
%ome ol the instructional and theoretical questions related to learning and 
teaching. 

NMdt and Qoalt 

Over the past vears dilfercnt sources (6. }) have reported that a large 
proportion ol students entering Ontario*s community colleges are deficient 
in mathematical skills, that is. they lack the knowledge of mathematics 
necessary to pursue eticctively their chosen career programs. Ihe 
mathemaiical dclicicncies are not limited to a few specific topics in 
mathematics: they cover a broad range and vary greatly from indiv idual to 
individual. 

A report hy Oliver ib) surveyed business and industry, government and 
educational instimtior.^ to determine the ViH:ationally*rclatcd skills which 
\iudenis were perceived u> need. As a result of this survey and the de- 
monstrated societal and institutional needs for a mathematics curriculum 
catering to individual diltcrcnces generally. OISF and several commu- 
nity colleges began developmental work in pursuit ot the following 
tSivaK: (a) to meet the need lor high quality, original, individualized 
doltcicncv diagno%i% ol mathematical skills at the community college level 
of instruction; (hi to provide individualized remedial instruction in these 
skilK; and (c) ti> do no at a cost w hich would be acceptable to the agencies 
providing the students v^ith this instruction. Although OIST initiated the 
projcei. the eommunitv colleges determined the goals and approved the 
means lor attaining these gi»als. ! he Inlormation Science Section ol the 
National Keseareh CDuneil (NRC ) provided the computer resource (I). 
aNMsleiJ in programming the computer system, and provided star Jards ol 
conipuier-to-computer communications. 

Project Structure 

I hecooperalive nature ol the project and the lack ol outside tunding re- 
quired thai each participating agency support the project out of 
i»pcratit»nal Kinds A College Deans' Policy Committee representing seven 
colleges uas established uith rcsponsihiliiy lor commiting college 
resources to ihe pro|ccl. I his committee uas composed ol one rncriiber 
from OlSl and oncdc.m Irorn each ol the participating colleges. Reporting 
lo the De.ms* l*i>licv ( Drnrnittee uas the IVojecl CDmmillee composed ol 
OlSl sLill and icachingsialMrom thecollegesassociated with the project. 

( ollcgcs \^cre represented hy as many teachers as their deans ucre will- 
ing lo assign tv)*i ci>rninitlee, I he number varied from one ti> seven teachers 
Irorn each ci»llege I eachcrs carrving a part-time load in their o^^n college 
ucre Used rattier tlian recruiting external "experts." It v^as fell that loo 
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olicn i'AI tifUf'icH^rc is Jc%clofH%i Htihuui tmiiKfmeni of the mit^micii 
uMr iiml thill iin c^ivriially impimcU curriculum, more UMy than mrt. 
«itNtlii MHtfi fall inta dtsiM. tlic Profwl C'«wnmHiMcr«iiifil iiii)«ct maiitr 
»kilU »pccUtcaiion». dc^igncU icnH to tnca»urc ihc^ic tkilU, arMi KiriHc the in* 
»iruiiional M:\|ucnccii for tcachttift the MuJcnu. 

SuKc ihv project c^lcmlcU Ironi (Hta^ia to North Hay to WimlMir, 
lra%cl toM% Here a major factor in Uetermming ho%i much repre»entation 
any c«>llcge could allord. Consicifuently, an l!ditorial ^lard. cunftisting ol 
one course author from each college and one reprcMrntati^e from OlSF, 
i%as formed to re%ieH . m«HJify and eventually approve all « ork done h> the 
Project Committee. Ihrough the Editorial Hoard, ei^ual "weight" iti 
dcci»ion*making u^ured acrmsi the project'^ participating agencies. 
1 he InMructional ProgrammingCiroupof OlSli implemented all approved 
maieriaU on the computer tucilil). A rcMrarch officer of UIST acted at a 
liaison hetneen the liutructional Programming (iroup and the Kditorial 
Hiurd. Since the Project Committee memhem Here teacherv and not 
prograninier\. Muncone had to translate instructional »pecificaiion» into 
pritcedcire!^ \%hich could he converted into computer c«Hle. Teachers did not 
nritc the actual computer cinle; thi!i ta&k hu» left to profe^isional 
progrjnimcrN. 

Parltcipating Coll«9tt 

In June 19V I. Algonquin C ollege in OttjHu and C*jnadnrc C*ollege at 
North Ha> joined OISi: und Seneca C ollege in Toronto in the project. A 
one-month workshop in computer-assisted instructional philosophy, 
method!^ and implementation techniques was held for the college teachers. 
I he course authoring language. C AN-4. \»a% introduced, hut only to shoyh 
I he teachers hou the language implemented their ideav t he author!^ 
Hcrc not involved v^ith the actual c<HJing of materiaK Stall from Cieorge 
Hrov%n .md f anNha^^^c Colleges aUo attended the Mrminars. During the 
summers ot 1^72 and 1973 similar \%orkshiips \«ere conducted in l oronto 
and Monireal I he lasi \vorkshi»p had ahout sixlv college teachers in alten • 
da nce. 

C urrcru:\. instructiitnal materials are heing authored and used h\ the 
ali>rcnicnUi>ned participants uilh (he addition ol C entennial. Conesiitga. 
(leitrge Hroun. I i>>alist. Si C lair. Sheridan and Sir Sandlord l leming 
C i>lle^cs In addition to Ihesc Ontario users, iv^o colleges outside the 
pri>vincc. \ amer College in Montreal and Ked Kivcr C ollege in Winnipeg, 
arc UNint: the tirst pri>grarn ti> \k ci>mplctcd. the mathematics CM {4) 
Several high Nchi>i>ls .ire also using the curriculum and recimunending 
rniiditic.itions suited tu their use. One private sehi>ol tur ihc educahle 
retarded in Niag»ira is .iIm> experimenting uith the materials In the 1*^7,^-74 
school scar there vHcre about liltv terminals cv)nnected to the ciunputer 
svsicrn. 

In aJJitiun to the prerequisite mathematics curriculum v hich has been 
dcvcli»ped. curricuUirn tor ttrst-\ear business and tcchnologs nuthernatics 
IS under dcvelvjpmcnt, .md ciuirses m accounting, basic electricit>, and 
chcmisir\ .ire being designed A 1 rench lariguage version ol the prere- 
quiMte matftematics rn.iteri.iK htis been developed arid tt iscurrenth being 
progr.riuncd 
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M«in> III ilw i:ulk|iM tire iumiKvtciS «>%vr kaMfd tckphiiM lincft to a 
*mafl-walf cnmptifer a! OlSF th^ OWF wmfHtirr t» ctHiiirrl^ to hmh 
Ilk* NRi* kir|ti^«M:4k tiinvi^hiirinf computer in (hiavia ami a Burriiufht 
^^<N) ill Scnccci Collci^c H> .i hi^h-iipccU, katicU fekpHonc line (5|. This 
%>%tvm rclto lor in opi*r»ilion on ickphiHtt' .onimunKalion^cirvuilry in a 
manner that pr.niJi*» the m\^t ellicicnt u%v of compuicr rcMiurco. Mott 
vourMTHare Jc\ciopmvni is vonUuvtcJ on a »fnatl-icak, fcnerat^purpoic 
timesharing %y%\<m at DISl, ami ^ihcn the curriculum n dehugfcJ. the 
matcriaU arc tr4n\lcrrcd to N KC» machine for ficlU trials, t he student pcr- 
lorniancc data rec«»rdiny and repiutiny facihties impkmented onthc NRC 
computer in makinglurther relinementstuthccurriculumduring the 
held triaU. MoHe\er. the prerequisite mathematics program (4) is im* 
picmented on Seneca\ computer vihere the participating agencies pay for 
the computer time in addition to the normal charges for terminaU and data 
communicalion>. 1 he repiirting !^>Mcm is u»ed on the Seneca C omputer to 
pro\ide the teacher ^ith weekly reports of »tudent progress. 

Froltct CvalMtion 

\ pielimmary evaluation ol the project was conducted by Seneca %taff. 
1 ahic I %hitM> the uhutation of thetie re^iults. I he rcsuhs. of course, should 
not he taken a» diiiniti%e. nor in an> *ense do they •'prove*' the benefits of 
ihiN i>pe of in^iructhmal approach t he resuhs from Seneca ihould he 
taken onl> a> a preliminary indication of the Umer dropout rates, fe^er 
luilurc% and >uh^iiintiall> reduced faculty time lor the C AI group. Similar 
rouli\ ucrc lound at the other cc»llege!i During the 1973-74 nchotU year 
viuurollcd cxpcrimcniN arc hcing conducted, and earl> indications are c«)n- 
Msicni Hith (he Svneca tind;ng\ In addititm there Ha%M>me indication that 
NtuJcntN taking ihc compuier-hu*ed mathematics cour\c performed better 
in nuuhvinaiicalK lUienicd cour\e!k Mich a% ph>MCs chemi*tr) than 
stuilcnu lakmi: a icachcr-dcli^crcd cour\c. 
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6.1 

COMPUTER At CUfWieULUM SUM RVItOfl 

iU\^n ii Hist of ddiiH^ ttiiiilicmaiktil »kili»« each Mmknt i> preictieii on a 
»u)Hct itf ilw?c !iKitU ut dcicrttititc hU dcniictiitc^ anil Mfcngihs. Ruttwr 
than UMng iNuJiuonal loliny mclhtHln of fi^cd lcn|lh tou on rach >kill* 
three computcr^dcfKMHicni tcchnii;iic% Here ehinen 

Computer TMhnl^utt 

( ompiiur ffvnvrawJ iioni, Inn.'cad oi Jiloring a laryc of tpccific lent 
item% related t«i a required mathematical %kill. only one minicl problem i% 
stored, f igure 2 ^hoH\ a ^^^ample specification and errors made by students 
lor ohiecti%e 4.4. I h\^ ntiHlel problem is m the form of a general statement 
Mtth«it b> subMitutin|S%pcettic values it can priniuee a randomly generated 
sample ol te\t items. drilU. or examples, l aeh model problem also has the 
proceduro tor up terstandtng the most common mistakes made by 
studeniN I here r. one model problem for each skill, and. by using the 
)!enerati\e technique lor creating specific items, the computer storage re* 
quirenientx ha\e been reduced greatly o\er pre\ious techniques. Of course, 
computer generation ol items also relieves the instructor of thischore Hhile 
cspediling the task ot coding and debugging items. 

N I i: t: .4, i: .« i. i 

* I ?.ufi.»fi.». <!u**Mf ft. If jiu^itt'*! Klnf*. 

IfiUkwf .ins\*i.f %%f{iHn ^;th .1 iicn<»uun.i?i'f »»l I 

» M.I k» 2 

Oh|rilMr 4.4 shiminf \iili(ipiilril Mudrnl I rrur\ 

Stifiit nitjl li'siiHy: A ^ccond Icthniquc uses a sequential samplmj! 
(Mi'vcJiMC Jcvclt^pCil h> Wald |H) lor inUuNlrial applicatHUis NSald'> 
pfotcdufL ^a^nplcs ilctns at raruJorn unlil a dichtxorntiiis (inaslcrs nun- 
rna^!cr\ i dctisiofi can he readied I his sequential prmeduie L»in reduce the 
rcqinrcJ mirnhcr »»l test items b\ 50 percent I his means that the same m- 
tiiHualhUi as t»^ vdicllicr a student h.is a skill or not can be obtained vMth 
tcv\if si l!crn^ and nuiscqucnih in »i shorter time ^Vald's Sequential 
IN oKibiliis Kath> I csl IS designed so tliat a student making Irequent errors 
lua^ lake Mils ivM> test qucNtitwis prit»r to terminathui ol the test situaimn. 
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nhik ii Mudf HI ni^kinii no ttnm takes as few ai four tnl i|imlion» to ci* 
lahiUh his maslcr) ol the skill 

MiiihrmaiUM %kiU hirnnh}\ lh< third tcchni^Me is hierarchical 
branching. Mi^st mathcmaltcs is considered hierarchical In nature; that is. 
certain skilb are prerequisite to higher tevel skilb. If a validated hierarchy 
1% un*d 4% 41 icMing \iruvluu*, then alUkilU need not he tested, hor instance, 
if a student can reliably find the product of mo factors each comptned of 
tHoor more digits, then it may be inferred that the stintent has the skills of 
**muUiplication facts'* and ""coiummf^ise** addition. Si^h inferences, if valid, 
let one bypass testing lower prerequisite skills if the higher level skills are 
pa.\u*d. H) using ihe hierarchical structure, a great saving in testing time 
can rcsuH. I he combination of the hierarchical branching and sequential 
icMing techniques greaily reduces the student's time involved in taking 
iC!^t!^. I his rcpresenis a poteniial sa\ ing of more than S(K r over t he next best 
icsiing techniques currently available. 

InatructtomM Stra!9fy 

I he Mudcnt parsing the major higher level ftkill pretests does not receive 
instruction on thai skiM or on its lower level prerequisite skills, but con- 
linuo lo \kip lorv%afd from test to test. I he priKcss for a sf iident with skill 
dcliiicntic\ i% designed lo locate rapidly the skills which the student tacks 
and lo begin instruction at that level, typicaily. when »uch a student is 
icsicd hv demonsiratc!! non-ma»lery in iwo successise test items, at which 
poini Ihe lesi ends, idling the student ihe kinds of errors he made during 
I he lesi. I his process is repealed until the siudent demonst rales masiery or 
reaches Ihe loweM available level in Ihe program. The compuier ihen begin» 
an insirucHi)nal unil al ihe lowesi level where the student demonstraied 
n4>n-ma%icry. 

lnMruchi)nai units lypically coniain a small amouni of explanaiory 
icxi. specific lo Ihe skill, followed by a few examples generated from ihe 
model problem tor Ihe skill. Kolluwmg ihe examples, ihe siudeni lakes a 
drill Niniilur lo the test. During the drill the student is given immediate feed- 
back appropriate lo the respimse. rather thun waiting till (he sequential 
pri>ccH^N UcicrmincN maNicry i^r non-masier> as m a test. C'iimprehensive 
•iiiNS^cr anal\MN in (he mi>dcl problems is invoked \o sec if hi> answer, if 
s%ron|!. could have resulted trom applying an anticipated inc4)rrecl 
procedure to the priiblcnv It the student is making an anticipated type of 
rni\i,tkc. lie IN rnadc a^^.ire i)l ihiN. and if it recurs hei> taken ii)lhei)hjeciiNe 
li)sscr in the hicrarch) \^hich icuche% this skill. Ihe latter is a review 
procedure lor sludcnlN s^ho need it While taking the drill the sequential 
p.ittcrn 4)1 the Nludcnt N rcNponsc in ci)ntmui)U%ly analysed by \Vald\ 
procedure l*> ncc iI a mastery or non-masterN decision can bt: reached 

\ i|!urc } shos^s the method ol sequencing! a student lhri)U^h the entire 
cuf riculurn I his figure indicates that a student does ni>t receive instruction 
i>n .1 skill until he masters the prerequisite skills A design gi^al i)l having an 
cIlKicnt s\sicrn in the project was achieved bv implementing iwt) levels i)l 
ci»rnputer delivered instruction lollov^ed bv teacher tutorials lt)r the small 
number ol Nludcnls allairung rnasterv Irom the ( ompuler-dclivered in- 
n|[ uction I he lirsi level 4>l ei>rnpuler -delivered inslrucliijn lor each skill is 
dcM^ned (o pass about "70' f o\ the students More Ciiniprehensi w insiruc- 
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litMi IN ^ivcn \o Ihc rcnuiining .^0'/ oi ihc Nludcnls ^^ho do not achieve 
n)aNlci> onihclirst level of inNlruehon. A small percentage ot NiudenU noi 
attatnin^' rnastcrv throutsh the cDmputernlelivered instruction are referred 
tiMhcir instructor lor assista.^cc. I ach instructor receivesa report shi)vving 
the spectttc skill in \vhich the student is ha\ ing ditticult>. and he can assi%| 
the >luder)l dircctiv I \cntualK . thrv)u^h the joint ellorts ol the computer 
pro^'rani and the teacher, ol the students can attain masters. 
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Puturt Nttdt 

ilw u>ciutrHr»ii «M CAI for lettchtng wrtiitn »kilb ha* bctn 
tfcmmiMrafwf • ami an cmif^c d^^rlopmeiM •« «ilti€f $iffm% eominii^i ihf Ifi* 
Ut% iduaN/ttUon Project will conManily monilur the pcrrorimincir of new mc* 
it\iik^. Should ;in\ new area* pro%c nol lo he eoM-effeelive then lhe*e ac* 
li\ilie!^ Hill nouoniinue. Iwou^pvvl^iol implemcnungl'AI involkgexona 
dti>«lo«da> hA%\s whieh need more atteniion in the future are compuier 
hardware and leaeher training. 

i oifi/mter hanhvarv. C'AI cannot be ulili/ed with*)Ut the nece»wiry 
conipuier and peripheral hardware. I he Individualization Trojeet im* 
picnienied the prototype mtem in KOHTRAN IV on the OEC*yHtem-IO 
of the NRt'. Ottawa. I he Interpreter Program, the major computer 
program in u*e when student* are connected, wa* aUo implemented on a 
uiigc IBM vomputcr at Mc(iill I'nivcrMty. I he lirM production *y»tcm. 
which represented many design changes in the C'AI *yMem. hut not the 
course language. C AN. wa* inMalled on a Burroughs B-6700 computer at 
Seneca. I he protot>pe and prinluction systems arc connected ina network 
which links srmill-linc concentrator computers at OlSF and Algonquin 
C ollcgc. Ottawa, with the B-6700 at Seneca and the DECsystem-lOat the 
\K( A student connected to one of the aforementioned computers. either 
dircctiv or through telephone lines, has access to experimental C AI 
niatcrials on the NRC computer or ^.hc Prerequisite College Mathematics 
on the Seneca machine. 

I hcNC Ci>mputers. however, have general programs designed tosuppon 
actiMtieN i»ther than C'AI. In such ^ecnerahpurpose systems. C'AI acti\ities 
lend to he less n^achme ellicient and. therelore. contrihutc to an increase in 
ci»Ms. I he con^puicr icchni>U)g> has Keen ad\ancingat such a rate that it is 
ru>u tcasihlc ti> design a small compiitcr system dedicated to C'AI. Such a 
computer ci»uld sell li>r S4<K).()(M)and vers icc as man> as 2()0 to 250 C'AI ler- 
nuiuils vMih a ciunpuicr rcspimsc grncralK under one second. With 
dc^cli»pmcnis such as these the costs ol dcli\enng C'AI ci»uld he cut Irom 
SI <H) per student ci>nlact hour to titl> cents or less. 

Another nnpi»rtant item i>l ha^d^^arL in a C'AI s\stem is the display 
de\ tee used to present inli»rniiitu>n ti» the student More sophisticated com- 
ptrter-ei»ntrolleU displa\ equipment .iIIown a mort: natural learning en- 
Mforuneru. nol restricting the sUrdcnt to t\pin^ responsesand receiving in- 
|iunui:n>n lnunanius\ electric Upcwritcr-like displas Ihe lndi\ iduali/a- 
I'rojcet Users have hesHuted ti» hii\ sireh equipnient in ihccxpectatum 
lh.it tiirther developriK'nts vvill reduce prices and increase reliahilit\ ti» a 
rntiri: aeeeptahle level 

li'Uihvr tratntns; I wo aspects ol traintnt: ntcd to he* inci»rpi»rated inli» 
an\ program preparing tea^'hers \o irsc and or produce C Al I irst. a 
teacher planrun^ to u>e C \l shi>uld learri how to mie|:rate this new nieduim 
inlt» the teaching learning proces> ( A I l^ an indiv iduali/ed instrucluinal 
iikJiumi. unlike television and lilm> which niirnuilK arc intended li»r 
l^fuup ucvvuik: (urrcntlv. the nia)oruv ol instruction in ci»lle^:es and 
NCLondafv NchiMiK i> nl a ^roup nature I i>r niost ellectivc instructiiin. 
t \l pM»^raui> and lacilitio should incorporated as a replacenicnt lor 
M»nh t>! the instr uctMuial .ireaN ' IcarK. the educational >vsteni c.iruiot 
.ilinf*! M\\ uioic add-on cost Ihe Unc o\ a CM svslcm m a traditii>nal 
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to h: via? ificU ihrou|!h uiiguifig iiliiUic^ in tn*iltluiion» mm u%m$ CAI on ii 

Second, iciichvr!^ Hi%hing to author vour!ic» lor CAI need special train* 
in|t Developing a %|iMlit> CM cour>e i% mtieh like the produetion of a film 
in terni!* ol technical and ercaiive competence. Man) courM:^ currently ex- 
iM Hhich have Ihc non-admirahic traitii ol ''home mo^ie^i.** Hon many 
teacher^ produce lilm^i and textthiokii requtrtng a Mudent eommimeni of 
t^ent> or more hourv' Add lo that \\ ': comple.xity of inherent briinchinit 
rei|iurcd h> an individualized, rather than i* linear medium, and it becomes 
clear th;ii the priHlucihm of high quality C AI cannot be achieved by a 
"lone ^4iir approach 



CONCLUSION 

Ihc ctMuputer can be an ellective :iupport for teachers and provide 
awi^taticc \o \tudent!^ >%ho have problems in academic »kilU. I he com- 
putcr\ benclitN accrue Irom it% ability to deliver highly individualized in- 
struction. a>!^i!^t in the creation of tcM and drill problems and keep track of 
the multitude ol Mudcnt path!i through the curriculum matcriaU. Tor maxi- 
mum eilectivenc». teachers using and or creating CAi materiab require 
special training. By using the computer as another source the teacher can 
amplilN his teaching skills and be more efficient in the process. Students 
have found the computer helpful because it is a machine, and they have ex- 
pcrictaed iMtle or no embarrassment in answering items incorrectly. 

I he prerequisite mathema ;n C AI program is currently in use in about 
halt o\ the communitv colleges in Ontario, and additiiinat courses are 
lostcring a mt^re widespread adiiptitm \ev\ computer equipment will 
likclv assist in lurthcr reducing the cost o\ C AI. or at least make the 
priiccss less dependent upow printed inicraciitms. 
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ChaiHtf 7 

Changing an Educational Environmant 

stun i7 .SV/ii i /iii/ anJ Drnh IvM 



INTRODUCTION 

I his chapter rcMcws ihc principiil changc^^ made in the educational en- 
urr**"^^'**)! ai ihc C'tCil-P de Limoilou in order loshow how new goaliarc 
now heing pursued by the colkgt. 

i he lir%l pari will he concerned w ilh the creation of the college and iKe 
more imporlani criMr» which jeopardized \i% normal lunclioning shortly 
.ilicr being cMahluhed. This part will also &how how the concept of authori* 
i> y^As moditicd in the minds ol those working or studying here« and how 
this cscntually lead the college to del'ine nc>* educational pi^licics. The 
second part ol this chapter will describe, in some detail, how ^he environ- 
ment ol ihc student was changed. Alter a short review ol several educa- 
tional innnsaiions being tried in the college, somewhat more time will be 
spent on explaining "J*rojeci A.CM I.K.;* \*hich we consider to be a 
p;iriicularly signilicani mnosation. 

Crtation of tht CoHtgt 

Ihc "College d enscigncmcni general el prolcssionner* or C^IXiliP 
((ieneral and Vocational College) ol I inioilou is a legal corporation 
^ranlcd Us I ellers Patent by ihe Quebec (iovernmcnl on July 21 . 1967, as 
.uiihori/ed by the (ieneral unJ l inatufpial Cullef^es Ait: Statutes of 
(Juehi'K f:ii:uheth IL Charter I ^o formerly independent 

insiiuilions a clasMcal college, ihe "iMcrnal C'lassique Si. -Jean I'udes" 
and a lechnical sthi)ol. ihe "InNlilui de lechnologic dc Quebec" were 
anuil^iiinuilcd lo lorni ihe new C f (il V ll \^as one ol ihc first colleges of 
this ispe lo hegin operation in ihc nroMnce 

I he nuiin campus and iidininisiraii\e cenirc ol ihc college isMlualed m 
I iinoilou. a norih-Ciisl disirici ol Quebec cils . and ihc second campus i> lo- 
cited ifi Ihc Sl.'Sauseur dislrici ihe Npcciali/cd lechnical Nuhjecls. !or- 
rncrlN i>llered bs the "Insniuic dc I cchn^^logie de Quebec." uilh some 
additions, iire liiu^ht at the St -Sau\cur c»inipus. Holh districts are lound 
in I ouer uih.ibiied b\ a uorkin^' class population 

I he college, ihcrchwc. serves a popiiLitnin originating niainK IrtMii the 
piMircr aicas dI the capit.il. middle ckiss ficighhorhoodsand municipalities 
tiiUlh »>! Quebec cit>. such as I orettcMllc. Anciennc I vircttt:. Neulehalel. 
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f 1i«irk-%h«iiir^. fiiMf'fifik*. Hcll ik% from munkifmittic!! i»f ihe cii> 
alonip ihc Ikiiuprc %hori*. A iur%€) mudc in t9M revealed that afK 
ftfnim^fel) 55*^f of il^ Mudrrtf!!* fatlifnirarrmltns than per ^r. 

At the hcgitimng i f the I97JI.74 iicHool yHdf there were about 9000 
Mtiili*ni% vfirotlcil. includinie I.50U in c %len»ion couriesi. t he collei^ had a 
of Mime 25U teachers. 20 spevialiMs in %artoux support fieldii (audio- 
%»iual. guidance, etc.). a do/en or %o adminisiratoni and a maintenance 
utati ul approximately 150. 

When the college nai founded, a broad range of general education 
program!^ Ha» offered plux the »peciali/ed technical studies previously 
provided al I he "injiliiut dc (echnoiogie ^ Quebec** civil engineering. 
mcchamc%. ckclrotcchnology and construction, for exampk. In time, ad* 
dilional programs ^cre added in nursing, dietetics, management, data 
priK'c%%ing aiuJ cartography. I he college has also inherited the responsibili- 
t> ol providing a special program in nursing care for theaduh population 
oigiK'hcc. \i prcMrnt. 1.775 regular students are taking vocationakourscs 
Hhilc 1.727 plan lo go on :o university. 

Sourctt of Conflict 

Hclorc September 1969. serious internal conflicts between ad- 
mmiMraior^. professors, and students v^cre a divisive force in the CEG EP 
1 muMlttu. as in many other CliCiKPs. 

One >uch conllict concerned (he question of compulsory attendance 
iaid dov^n h\ a proxmcial regulation siipulating that a student had to at- 
tend at leas! 90S t>l his course to receive a pass, t his particular conllici. 
complete vMth tracts, plots and betrayals, lasted from fi\eto six months of 
the Nchool \ear and ended v^ith the expulsion of several students. 

During ihiN tunc ii became impossible lor the educational personnel. 
aJminiHt tutors as ell as teachers, to ct)nsider little ehe than the question of 
attendance I rcc tune and e\cn class hours were devoted to discussion of 
the prohlcm which lor cxervone had bcct)me a matter of priority. 

An analvMs ol this ctmllicl enabled us to see that the organi/atii)n and 
the i^pcraiion ol the college v\as based on both "administrative** and 
VJucational** norms, t \cr\one*s prciKCupation >^as to see that students 
and teachers should respect the regulations t)t the .Vlinistry of Education 
and those ol iheci>llciJc Himexer, nobody asked whether the re^;ulations 
thcniscUcN had an\ connection with the inherent "lav^s** governing the 
cdutatiiMi.il development ol an indixidual. f urthermore, a s*udy ol the 
dchate inJieciieJ that adnurastralixe solutions v^ere ollen proposed 
bce.uise the group lu\i;rablc lo such solutions also had the decision- 
making pi>\vvr. 

In Miminarv. the conlliel situation led us to re-evaluatc the relationship 
bciv^een the ruuncrous parlicipanis in the collette and the locus ol au- 
thonts and then to question the late v^hich seemed to be reserved lor 
teaching and lor educational opportunities generalU 

\Ke still remember vMih a snitle ihcil an administrator vM)uld make a 
noie in .i leaelicr s |ile v hen lie h.id been seen drmking v^ine vMth his stu- 
dents in the rccication hall or when a teacher lailed to check class attend- 
ance I hese e \amples ma> help io explain the atmosphere and concept ol 
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auiltitril) %ihicli pfv%.iilcU .it itn; iiou' Smwihin^ h.iit In KMU^rwtiuhani^* 
the MiiMltun. 4fHl iIk iHCiMiMiy of chmHiiig a nirciriuf Ci^rKial in itn 
mtif dtr <if IN* ichwl y^r I frm Wtf4 f Ni it|^mii»ily I Nf Mttary nf 
|)ircvi«>r!^ Had i:n|uaiecJ •! pcrMin «iho Had nut hccii rccommcmlcii by ihc 
\v.uK-mic ( oiincil I he Aiiulcmk ( oiifHtl. allhintgh offk'Mllv ii ium- 
niillcc«»l the hi>4ird. wumpo^ciJ m«titil> ol cdiKalioiuilaUnimiMruhir^. 
UMilK'r?^ and Miidcni?^. In an unprecedented move. de\utd ni inter«yrrup 
ionlhei. llw niemheri^ o\ ihe AeademK' C'uunvil hacked hy leachcr^ and 
%ludeni^ united their lorce% and ^lucceeded in re\erMn|tlhc KnirdNdceiMon. 
Ihe strategy ol the council »uc v^iMut. hut !iurpri%ing. hccaiiMT il 
reprcvrntcd a ^^erioii^ challenge to the nature ot authoritx as ititerprelcd 
h\ the college ho.ird at that time 

1 he council en\i!iiaged the e^erciM: ol authoritx a^ the rc%uh ol cIok 
cooperatiiMi hetv^een all thoM: involved in education. Further, hecauu: the 
educational pr«K'e>^ i> experienced hy many people and Irom man\ poinli 
ol \icu. nohnlv can claim to have a monopoly on information. I herelore, 
to give the adrninutrator the Director (icneral all Ihc p^mcr of 
decision making \^ inappropriate »ince it alUm!i him to rcMilve a problem in 
avcord.irv.c vMth the information in hi.% ponnr^^ion or, at the very lea^^t, it 
perniiis him to give more weight to ht9^ o^n point of vtevi. I he diH;u»»ion 
anting Iroin ihi\ point of v lev^ made many people aware that they too had a 
rcsporiMhilitv tor education In addition, they realized thai if thev \%erc 
dvlcgJicd miuc pov%er. thev would be more fully responsible for their par- 
iiciilar Msk jnd would he able to participate more ettectively indecisions 
involving jll educ^itional services. I hus incre;ised teacher iind >Uident par- 
iicipation m administration permitted the college at a later Jitage to ijuev 
don \\\ own conccpl ol educatiim, 

DEFINING A NEW EDUCATIONAL POLICY 

So l;ir we have tried u> shi>w lu>w the college was CiUKerncd wuh ihe 
cl.ihor.nion and cnlorcenKMU i)l regulahons which deiernuncd ihe con- 
ditions 1)1 siudcni lile MowcNcr . a core i^l raiher dv n;imic Niudcnis helped 
b\ a widc-sprc.id nunenicnt m "l a Hcllc Province" u moNcmcni in.pircd 
h\ ihc '.hcorics ol ihc polilic\ ol conlront.itu>n lorced leacticrs and ad- 
Munisir.iiors to ihmk ahoui cducaiional and poliiical pi)lic.cs which mighi 
alkcl lliL'ir d.iiK decisions and activ itics, I he college wan ihus kd lo ir> lo 
dchru- anew lis cducaiuMul policies and prii>ritics It was able to do ihiN 
rnuu- casiK u ith the wltin^ up i>l niachincr> that allowed teachers, siiidcnls 
and administrators to make |oint dccismns allecting the cdiicational 
tMLMiu/ation Ihc nc^^ policies that were developed in this manner were 
dcsi^MicJ to scr\c the siudvnt rather than the quaniitatise and qualitative 
needs of the labor fiiarkct 

I he context in which these new policies were de\clofKd is impiirtant 
Ihc lust crisis in the ( I ^il lN developed because there was some ap- 
prciicnshin that the democrali/ation ot education was ^omi* to lead lo a 
vlead cfKl It was teared that the lah.)r rrarU't and the universities would 
he UKapable ol absorbing ihc ( I dl Tgraduates. I hiscrisiscnded with the 
eNlabhshmenl ot the "l nisersite du Quebec*' in ihc lollowing \car In 
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ii lit I* I iitioiiuii ihuh ilhiliftiiiliMfv ;ihJ klcoloftkat \k«^p«Hnl% rtf« 
liirUing the rok oi Ihv v«»lk|ti: Hcrv r;iiH*U. 

I ti»iti 41 ttuictvati^iu poifil tif %ivH. Uk t1 (if I\ Hcrc louihlcd to ?iU(v 
pl% Ihv UKir HMfkct Hith tcchfiiciatt%aml upvcMlbu in order t!^ Mti»t> the 
HuiiiH ol J rtiiMoriU ^hivh Krwi'tm*^ richvr to the Jctroiicni ol the m;iiorit\. 
Seen Ifom .III iiicologival per^pvcluc. the I I til IN Here ^i%eu tlw u%\k ol 
indiHtriiuitin^ the Miident"^ nith \a\\h:% and hetui\ioral paltern:^ that 
Hoiild not diMurh the e.tahlixhed cl«l^^ \>\tein 

III the laee ol thi> teiiMtm (he eolleite look up^m iiMrll the u%k ol erit- 
i/mis it> MKial role. I>t>e^ the college e%iM lor thoH* hIio alleiul eia^^MT^or 
lor MH:iel> <n ircneral ' 1 o uhat eMent dit the^e t%%o Itinelionx overlap and 
to %%h;it vxteiu are tliCN vompatihle' I ollouing up on iheM: i|iie?^tion^. the 
eolletse inici^cned direetiN to relorm ine 'N^Menr' to a^Mire not only the 
Heilare ol nidi^idiiaK hut aNo a eertani i|ualit> ol lile lor them. It wds 
eoiiMdereJ ol utnio>t impiutance ti» educate men and \%omen uho ^%ere 
liicid. re>pon\ihle and auuuionuuix mdiMduaK capahle oi a critical up- 
piaiN.ll ol ihen)>el\c\. ol iither% and o( the %>>teni the> lAed in. C'hien> 
thMMi|:h n> educalntnal admini\trator\ and the Academic Council, the 
C'4le);c tuiried i\\ attcntii>n lotheelaKuation ol educational policies uhich 
i%oulJ permit It to .ittain the^e nen goaN Such policies Here hroadU 
intended lo |!i%c the stuJeiit ihe prime re^iponMhilitx lor hin o^n educa- 
tion. di\er\il> cduc.ition.il actiMtio. thu% heller \ati>l>in|S student pre- 
occupatton\ anJ their uide rant^e ol induidual rc\ponsihilities. relate the 
college nulicu to conicmporarN lile.ind lo gue ct»ur%e> ol a more practical 
nature and asNUie thjl adrniiiiNtration Hiuild he the handmaiden o( educa- 
tion 

I he colk>*c coneludcd lhal M would proj!rc\N toK^ard% ihe^e |:oal% il the 
nicthoJ% and activ iiic> ol ihe inNiMutiori ,iiul \Uitt corresponded lari!el\ 
uith the interc>l> .inJ oc^ itpahon\ ol M\NUiJerUN. I he s.irioUN Jepjr:menU 
and ,uK!ll.ir> NcrMees weie then iruiied lo ehooNC (he aJnuniMratue and 
educ.iiion.ll rue.in> vUueh eould K* uncJ lo achieve lhe>e jioalN 



CHANGES IN THE EDUCATIONAL ENVIRONMENT 

I he .uliuiiiiNUalue >ir net iiie \k hiel) e\i>led in I nnoilou ( ollege did not 
>eetn f.> la\oiir a >liiileru-cenlered eilueaiion I he Irarneuork hnuleied an 
uuli^ uliiah/eJ pLo* ol Jexelopnieni. \\ li ir>lraled a plan hieh ^^oiiUl allovK 
tlu' >(iuleni i4> Jeter mine tla* ineth«Hl nl reaching lii> ^imU and Inch would 
eonN^.\|iietulv take mH** aeeount ln> principal rnoli\e> and the variou> 
.i>|H\!n ,^1 Uis p^'iMMialitN I he traJition.il pro^'r.iru i»l >tiidieN rnaile up ol 
iltltvient ^uhK\t^ \sa> of little help in reali/my tlie riew polieu'N It v^aN 
loiHul lluit tlie ili%li!Klion> aiUiirig eiUKatmnal NerMee>. >lndent ^e^vlee^. 
arul "v \tia eur iivuLir a».iiMlie>" uere loMng their nieanirt^ I Jueatuuuil 
Ncr^KCN iraJition.ilU haJ tlx* lunelion ol iJe\elopin^ intelh^enee. whereas 
Ntiulent >vr\ Ke> eMNleil («> help the >liKlenl aeliie\e entotional Nt.iHilit\ Il 
u.iN ihoukilu poNNiHlc tlial (lie ih\ei>e pait> ol .i eorttpartiiientali/ed 
NluJcnl N (K( >o{i.ilit\ Ci»uU he ilev eltipcil b\ dillervnl Npeei.ili>t>.it il.llerent 
tniKN a:^l plaee> I he >luilenl w.i> rea^irJed as .iriohjccl to be vuifked on 
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Wc propmcd that the stuUctit ^^huiiki become the active ayent in the 
eUueatioiiiil |tr«iieft%. 

f}tw of the firM sWp% in changing the environment wa» to combine 
cJucation^il and Mudent siervfces into a new Kctor called. **Mudem life."* 
Ihi% Ha% one %iiiy i>l ackmrnlcdging the educational value of **e^tra* 
curricular activities/ and accreditation of "cxtra-curricuUir activities.** 
Soon the departments Here humming with activity. In the winter of 1970 
the SiHrial Science Department carried out an experiment in non*directive 
teaching which, in addition to the %i% teacherx in the department, involved 
ten or Ml teachers ol other departments. I he students were invited to define 
the objectives ol the courses, the methodology, the rate of progress and the 
lorm ol evaluation. Ahhough werecogni/cthat the degree of innovation in 
this experiment was small, nevertheless, it helped to change pcopk*s at- 
titudes and the traditional course centered around content, evaluation and 
teacher authority was no longer seen as the "royal rimd** to learning. 

l our of live philosophy teachers replaced lecture courses w ithtutoriali 
Hith individual students, litis approach, ahhough tailored to the in* 
dividual^ rale of progress, had to be abandoned because of the excessive 
\%ork load it imposed on the teachers, hield trips for three hundred studenu 
became the starting point for some history and geography courses. Many 
teachers allowed their students more initiative and encouraged team 
Hork. t he concept of **audio-visuar was also changed. Ihe equipment 
gradiiallv became less important as a teaching aid and more important as 
an instrument i>l personal expression and learning for the student. 

As the services ollered by the departmentsv^erechanged. depart mental 
meetings tiU)k i>n a ncu li>ok. I he majority of department meetings includ* 
cd students. i>lten uith the right ti> vote on any question. Sometimes the 
students represented a class, a group of students following the same 
program ol studies. i>r the Student (icneral .Assembly: at other times they 
represented onlv them>clves. Besides pursuing the objective of 
democrati/;ition. thisapp.'oach in college i>peration also aimed at making 
the students responsible lor the decisions allecting their i>wn education. In 
the spirit ol encouraging student participation and responsibility, the 
nutnbcr ol students elected Ci> thc.Academic Council increased. Since 1971. 
the xtudents have had more representatives on the council than any other 
single group uithout. houevcr. lorming a majority. 

In September 1973. the college's administrators launched operation 
I NSI \!HI I in tfie adult education sector. I his operation consisted i>l 
incisures ulueli encour.iged tCtuliers to spend the t:rst ucek ol classes dis> 
eusNing i»b|ecti\es. rnethodolog) . and the best uay ol adapting ci>urses lo 
tit the needs and capacities ol adults: asked students to evaluate the uork 
acconiplislied at tlie end ot the semester, and requested teachers to lill out a 
Mrnpl-: questionnaire at the beginning and end ol the semester. 

in the realm ot special educational activities the college inaugurated, in 
19^ I . a piiigrarn ot travel bursaries I he goal v^as to permit a student to 
ci»mplete his college education in another region ol the country bv means of 
NUinrncr travel Atler a student has presented a project proposal, he mav be 
granted a bursarv to cover travel and living expenses Ihe project is 
evaluated bv .5 team ol teachers, non-teaching specialists and students B> 

o HI 
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mcan!i of then* Mudy uip%, a Mudent is able to obtain credits for %\mc 
wuf%c% without having to adhere strictly to academic requirements. 

t his program is f^resenlty umfer 5^rioiHi study, hecaUfM?theeotkgecafi 
cover only a part of students* expenses due to the large interest in this 
program. Moreover, since these trips take place during the summer, only 
those studcms v^ho can afford to forego some or all of the income they 
might earn from summer jobs are able to take advantage of them. I here is 
reason to believe that the fifteen or twenty students w ho have profited each 
year from the program come from the more well-to^do families who 
already nave the opportunity to travel more often than their fellow 
students If such is the case, the program, though aimed at the integn:! 
development of the individual. dix*s not respect the principle of "^equal op- 
portunity for air that the college has always promoted. 



PROJECT 

Origin Of Tht Project 

In 1971 l.imoilou College was authorized toorgani/eancxperiment by 
iXl.Ci (Direction general dc i'enseignement collegial). a branch of the 
Ministry ol liducation in charge of education at the college level. Initiated 
by the college administration, this experiment in "Accreditation of Er%tra- 
curricular Activities*" was rather cooly received by the students only ten 
projects ucrc submitted, two of w hich were rejected by the team responsi- 
ble for the cxperimen^ Besides, the projects submitted were based, not on 
"extra-curricular activities.'* hut. were for the most part, research work on 
themes dcult uith in certuin CTCiEP courses which the college was not 
ottering that semester. This experiment, disappointing at first, however, 
opened an avenue that uas to lead to experiments of a more serious nature 
and ultimately to success. 

I hat a\cnuc gained new importance when, following a week of con- 
IrorUatiDn during the lollouing fall semester, students, teachers and ad- 
miniNiratDrs accepied the principles propi)sed by ihe Superior Council of 
I ducatiDH of Quebec^ in its l%9-7Uannual report. I hese principles includ- 
ed a "project" i>r organic concept ol education and this uas Neen as an eftec- 
ti\e ua\ to niect the dissatisfactions of students with "regular** college 
courNCs. Students, teachers and administrators uere consulted to Imd out 
hou an or^ianic concept ol education could be implemented; the students 
uere ilie i>nes to reply. 

\bi>ut tv^enl> prc^jects \sere presented. .Mlhcugh the projects varied 
from the organization of a recreatioii centre in an underprivileged 
nei^hhi)urlu)i)d to the production ol a tilm on cell division, they all had one 
thin^ in ci)innu)n. I he projects all included a request that they he ollicially 
rec4)i:ni/cd b\ the ci>llei:e in the lorin dI course cr^'dits. I he college then 
asked the Ministry ti) authorize another experiment using the positive 
points 1)1 ".Accreditation ol lixtru-Curncular AcliMties*' to ver\e as a 
IrameuDrk lor ncNsI) submitted student projects. A ne^ tiMe. **Accredila- 

he 
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iiiMi itl I iliK.tiMiinil \iii\iiuV' rcf levied ihv UvMfc lo ahoii^h ihcdiMinc* 
turn hcmireii *\iiniviikir** uiiU *\*Mi^*vurrivular " Addituimil »upfKiri fuf 
ihiN protect appro;icluamc diiriii|S the H inter ol IV?l-72. nhenlhe MimMr> 
•initMiincvd it% ^rant^ proitram hir renriireh iind de\ettipiiiei»l in Ihc 
coiie}!e% I he Kr«int> Here %een a Ha\ ol MiUtnt: eertain prohk'n^ ^hieh 
had aii^(.*fi troni the program ol ** Xccrcditation ol I diieational Aeti\i- 
tie%.** such as the exves\i\e Hork load lor the teachers in\ol\ed and Ihc 
lack o; material and linanciai resources. 

Dtvtlopmtnt of tht Pro)tct 

I'rtMcct \( I I • (Accreditation de ( eriam f>pes dlnitiati^es de 
rormatton) >icmincd Irom these immediate preiK'cupations hut Has b;iscd 
on the broader oh)ecti\e ol proNtdiny a K*tter educatumal en\ironmeni, 
otic mote Ntimul.itini! and more hclplul in the preparation and the realt/u- 
t:on ul .in aiithcniic icarnin^ proees> based i>n the interests and tastes ol 
the NtudentN 

C oiKt .11 > to pte\ M>us csfKrimcnis. a siudeni or i^roup ol students nho 
had n »i liiiiNhed .1 prv»|cet bclore the end ol a semester could rei|uesi ane\- 
teiiMiMt I hai IN. !he> could a>k permission to complete the projecl in the 
t(>lli>\\in>* NcmeNter r.oher than ha\e to abandon the project or reeei\ea tail* 
me matk as na* the case lor stud.iitN uho did not reach the oh|ecti\es ol a 
fccul.u coufNC m lilteen ueekN. Ihc maMiaun number ol courses thai 
couki he cicdiied per NcmeNler uas huir, but proieclN Ciuiid be extended 

\ iUore tlian one NCt'iCNter. 

\llci one \ear of esperitnentalion. Projei.t AC. I M . v^as exaluated * 
It v\.iN dcciJ;'d lo cotuituie to e\pertineiu lor another \ear bvlore incor- 
por.OMie the ptoicci pcrm.oienlK into the eolle>:e pro^sram. in oi Jer ti» 
u\i<h the tolloNMti^' ^oaK toahohNh pcM tn.ineiitlN the lilteen ueek semester 
in »»i cki t»» .illow the Ntudent to deter nunc h'N o\s n rate »»l priijjrcNN. lodeline 
pu'.i>clv thciolclo hcpiascd hs ilie rcNource perNtimiel .inc leacherMii llie 
accicilil.OtMii of cou«NeN; .ind to ^rain a hiirher participation rate because 
NO Lii Pm»kvI \ C I !( haJ iinoKed onl\ V ol the NtiideniN and 2V r ol 
Ifiv' !ca*.heiN 

OPERATION OF THE PROJECT 

Student Reaction 

'\\ WaI itk' >liuk'r! K\Kiion lo iIkac ik'\^ po>Mhilil:\.-N tli.it the 

IN «»nciifi,if' \h<\ N.\'!i. lt» he hccotmii^' more aiul more p»>Mti\c. 
n^, . 'M. ^t.ivlcn(s ou'ieatne then >eepliei>ni about ed neat 10 rial praetiecN 
M. It J.it jr vHl M» fiuielHi i>iii all thine tlie> luul k luuv n 'hr oneli then earlier 
^^r^•.':.;♦J \\\.\ hcvaine m\o|\etl vMth a t'leal Jeal t>! t»neMialit> am! 
^I.eN^ « »I (>osL- 

I :n Ni.^h a iliuiMi\ ol >l(iden( piote*.l> (hat ii i> dilli*. ul( to clasMl\ 
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ilictti Main aic ot .• iniillt-Ui%iipiin«ir> miliirv ^hik iHticr^ unr hiyhl> 
<i|Hvi;il!/cif ^l^tdii^ Iff H piirf icfflsir »irca of kmmktlfr Httmr ctmi^ifi »fiir^ 
mvni ol poliiical and in^uUcmcnl; i»lhcr!% ileal Hsthlhc numuiaclure 
ol •! %|H*viIh ihtcvi ^iich j ulcHopc. r<K*kct. vie. I N:rc arc nian> aiiUiiY* 
\i%iMi pr«Htii:iion^. Ndiitl %ttiili*nt% MvnHiimc^ prvwnl project!! cloncly 
iclatcti \o ttu I iK'vtip'ilton 

Oh\ii9ii>i> mil all %iiiJcni^ ha\c iIk* Mine M:riiiii%nc!^% ol purptm*. hul 
the simple pro.eUiire ii>ed lor the preparation and prcMrnianon of projects 
ha% allmeil the %eleeinMt ol the K*^l one% i he college ha% aUay% inM%led 
upon .1 dcicrs^Mnaiion ol oh|ecii\e> and the planning ol aetoitic!^ mihin 
each pioiccl. I he aholiuon ol the %enieMer time hmit allo^^i ihc Mudeni. 
Mith ihc helpol resource pi r%onnelil ncce%%.ir>. lo prep;irc hi^ project more 
catcliilh Ihc ohtccli\c% and educational acli\iUe^ inuM he ^uilicienily 
cleat \o iKiiUil Ihc teacher in char c ul ihc accrcdilalnni ol a coiirw \o he 
ahic to Midi^c Ihc validiiv ol ihc pruK'ct ^ith rcN|H*cl toihecourn^ or coiirseii 
Id hv* credited I tills ihc rii%hol %iudenlN v^hich mighl ha\c heen expected lo 
come along lor ihc ride looking lor "cheap" credit?^ did noi materiali/e 
I urihciinorc. NCUTal \iudeni'^. ha\ing pariicipaicd mi Project A t' III. 
have tCNiihcd lUal ihc> learned nhat education rcalK inean> that it ixnol 
mcfciv J nvnIciu ol marks. cour%es. ^liid\ program> and diplonuN 

The Rtsoufct Ptrton Rtplacet Th« Ttachtrt 

I ach \iuJciit or group ol ^tiident% who prcNcntN a project i^ a^^isted 
h\ a rcMUircc pirson. a iiKMnher oi ihe coordinaimg team ol Proiect 
\ ( Mi I he icmkiicc pcr\oiiN are tcaclier% who lia\c hccii Ireed tioin 
fMtt ot then teaching load I iic\ do nol ii\iialh giaiil crcdiU lhem\cU vn. 
iluN heinv: the iCNponMhiliix ol ihe Icachcr who lUUgCN whether the obiec- 
itvcN oJ the proicci corre%poiul to iho\e ol iJic cour\c i*» K* credited Ihe 
tcavlut IN .lUo le^pon^|hlc tor ev.iliiatton ami tlie final mark, hut the 
ic.K Ik I In ciuoiua^'cd to \hare iIiin rCNpohNihililN w illi llic Ntiulcnl\ CNpccial- 
l\ It thv\ h.i\c nIiow II a coiiliiuicd intcrcNt in llie dc\elopmciit tit their pro|- 
cctx .iiul tlu' .itt.iiniticnt ot the goalx Uie\ ha\e tixci) tor thcm\el\c\ 

I hw 1 »»K »»| the I CNouitc pel Noii in m.iinU one ol e*'Mt imicJ iiu*. ntivc .iiui 
MiPfVHi h»i (lu ilui.ilion ol the pfoiccl ll'^ up to hiiti lo liclp the NtmJcnt 
kI.ii.I^ .o\il liwmnl.ilc (he ohfcaivcN ol Iun .ipprentucNinp during the 
(M cp.iMt* >i \ (Mi.iNC ol the pi oje*. t I ater i hi ou):h a nci ic> ol more oi Icnn lor- 
i;k\Iui,'s. lie UK'Acs Mile IImI itiC sluJcnf kiioWN cN.ulK l^ow the 
♦ •! iIk [m«>u'vI ^uii Jh' iKa wlopcil || flee J he .iiul * »n Jcm.oul . he 
•A.,, .ul.isc IIk -liiikni .ihoiji tuel [ioJitlo>.'\ .oul hiir. st»lu' Ihc 

.'«.s ;m i»hL tr. s i'l (Ik- in.ilcu.il i a v'.ou/.il loti *»l liis pio;e*.l I )unn^' tlu* 
. .'fi ^(.»L\ he o(i-fi ^..ilkJ u(>on li» .!vt .IN ,01 ihtci nicvli.if \ between 

( inKi|:Hie ih.il *i %tuileiit'N (H'Keptioii ol .i rcMUiree peI^on 

wAl vi.ltwr tiK' ofK' NtiulcnlN unu.iIU h.isc ol iheir leacheiN 

I {..J If .»ni th;.' fiCvCNNit^ ol nul>;in^' .1 Ntiukiu'> wtnk I or ^^laJin^ purpMNCN. 
( frs { . M M.i (K f N»»n w sil he M. in .in Ni»itK"4»iie in tit h more n\ inp.ithel u lo the 
iuk I,! (tk if (M * 'le^. ! N .iiu! nu'H (>i eovv ii(>.ilh >iin Per h.ipN t Iun in t lie pr m• 
t i(>.ii iMk i e»ue hetw ecu .i ^.i»in Ne .irul I'roict. ! \( I II In .1 1 ourNe. >.f;i' 
»k ut r.i! t.iiui IN i»nl'* \ .ilul tl It IN t oinp.il ihk' w ii li the tc,u her \ pen^eplion 
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Ill **hi%** imti%€ In IVofCii A.C !.!>.. on the iHhcr hand, the f»prc* 
iaiion». nmhiiton^, ilv»if eii iimi perMmil nuhe* itf the MiMkni htcomc inv 
poriunl. rhv %iuJ%'iil k'cU hi* U ill U%l hcing lon^itdcr^i} <! pcrMin. iin in- 
^ Ui\iduiit mhoc.%perkm;oi hup^Msnl ii.iyuish. Ileincni^ihai hit aclions will 
nitf he iud|r%*d al i*\cr> turn «!» **e3^cirtlcni. \<r> ymid. fiHid. lair. mcdiiKre or 
Kid ** lie IN dc>clopiii|t hiN poicniMl. «mhI he kiitm^ ih«il %% hIuI couni% in 
iIh' v>C!i oI the rc!iourcc pcr^m. (N courn* hi% A.C\ 1 .11. projccl <;an he 
C4»n\vrlcd into mark»and crcditii. hut thai t% mH what isoicniial. Besides. 
Ihe ctHirdinaliniE icim ol Project A.CM .I>. accepts non*converiihle 
profccu pro\iJcd lhc\ can conlrihuie lo ihc educaiional devclopmeni of 
:hc indi\tduat. 

Evtlutlloii: Somt Ttnlathrt Conclutiofit 

hunuium t»f /Vn/n /«. When Ihc experiment hcgtan. ^c did not worry 
im» much ahoul ehc origin ol the projects. Al! of ihcm de%cr>ed our alien* 
lion, respect and energy provided they intercsied a certain numher of 
NtuJenu or e\en one >ludeni! Hul fiur experience has laughl us thai ihe 
iiioti\;iiion lor %ome projeels may m ' ha>e come from the siudenls hul 
ni«i> h»i\e been iranNmiiled (ir^insplar ed) hy a leacher or hy some other 
prof ^tcr l4>i'inated hy a certa n suhjc \. Nucha project usually has had a 
\hoii iiU. Ii»r the \tudent d4H*s not h.i>c his heart in it. Students allow 
thcm%el\e\ to be persuaded hul do not .eel truly responsible for the success 
ol \uch priMccts At the firikt Mgn of tiouble. Ihe resource^ of Ihe group are 
ruit rnobtli/eJ. e\er\i»ne turns to the pcrM)n ^hii concci\cd the project. If 
he has no solution. e\er>onc gi\es up Htmever. a project v^hich has really 
been initMtcd b\ a student i»r a groupt)! studcnt^Hill generally \ur\i\e.and 
numerous unlorsecn dilticu: ics Mill e\cn stimultite the students to greater 
vohvMon in the group. 

Siult* ol prafvi is Stuitents are r.l*en Iim) ambitious. Ihey ha\e big 
liicjs i he\ tr\ lo reach li>r the mcHin. ! might be able tii persuade f heir 
tcu hers th.it their protect is re ihstic. but experience and age have taught us 
Co beu.ifc ol grandioNC projects An\ tnJf\tJuals capieit) has certain 
hnuts. and the resource person h.ts ihr Jclicate task ol litplomaticaiU cim* 
V irKin|! .1 NtiiJcnt to take a rnorc rcahstic v ie'«^ ol ^ hat he can Jo I here also 
arc c.iNCN of "cdircaiional inllation" in ^hich a student is sociuu inced o\ the 
cdiication.il importance of his project that he wants tt» K' credited vsith a 
Umi)j Ncr K'N of courses orue his proicct has been completed It is dilhcu!: to 
f cc»»ncilc the ol»)cctr.cN ol a pro|cci \\\\\s those ot a course; it is c^en more 
iiilluitit lo reeorkile ilic objectives ot a pr»»)ect vvith those »»! sever. il 
w.»ufses Itie an.il>Ms ol snei.il proble ms \^ iicti rruiv lielp the student ac- 
quire research (echnK|ues suited lor itie hurnaii sciences ihies nt»f ne;.essari- 
U kad hirn to a more "philosophical" u ruler sia ruling.' ol ilie tiuman race, to 
I Ik k ni»^v leilee o| pss v ho^'enesis. arul e\ en less i(» a k nov^ led^e ol dilleren- 
tial arul inieera! cakulus Ue rui\e liiniieil ilu' mirnhv'r ol courses whieh 
tiMS wrcililcil per semester to lour, so itia! ttie student vvill ru»t "tv^ist" his 
pr iMCk t to teat, h eoals dutaled b» \k\o ni.iru courses and le.icher s will not be 
h»iv.ed t»' ».oinpr.»mise ttu' ob|ec(i\es of their Ci>urscs 

S. >h ittdhna "1 fn'/t i is f I om I he secorul \ car ou. vs e reali/cil tha! ^Moup 
pf'M.viN wieatcil certain special prtihiems hesules those nl human 
/ Jat Muiships aiut leain vvork uvhicti we considercil herK-|icial in iheir lon^- 

ERIC 
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H*fm ciii?ciH|, there mere iiUi» praetivai problem* due to iime-iaKling« the 
cireyimkHi iil ifilifrimiiuffi. unn^i^ for «%iifaiMe »PMet tit. all 
operating probkm» that eouki hinder the proeesMof ediKationaldc^vlop* 
ment mhieh alter all wasi the main ohjeetK^ of the projeeti. Thiit felt 
He should p«iy partieular attention to proup projeetsi. 

I )iirin|{ Ihc lir\i vear th«* pro|ecl\ began and ended %\)thtn ihe H^neMer. 
Inihe necond vear. HeioleratedtheeMenMonol projeet5i into the following 
%enie%ler. I he p«H%ibiliiy ol f7.%ten»ion wa» made ofiieial in the third year, 
and thu year ihc H*meiii^r lime limit haii been eompletely abolished e\eept 
where marK% and reports are eiineerned. I hi!i deei^tion wa» taken, in part. 
Kxau^e ol ihe great \arieiy ol project ^lubmitied. but the mo%t imptiriant 
laeltir in thm deci%i(»n was ihe need to adapt I'rojeet A CM . I F. to ihe 
%luden<\ individual rale ol progrei^:^. 

Sitsih ni nutnvuiufn isnJ %un%fUi ih'n, I he '^eachen w ho were renptniii- 
bio lor crediiing cour%e% have comnienied mainly aKiut the quaiiiy of Mu* 
dcnl moiivaiion and deierminaiion. a phenomenon they had »een only ex* 
cepliufuiiv iti their re|iuiar cia%%e^. lo lake up ihe challenge (»f a projeet 
ionceivcd hs ihctn\clve\. loworkal iheir own ^peed. lo beabielovon^der 
Ihctr le.K her a\ a colli^horalor. and nol lo have Ui calculate every thing in 
Ccrinx ot ni.irk\ ihoe were new laclorn in xiudenl moiivaiion Hhieh %ur* 
pri\cd Ihc loachcrN Ai lirM many leaeher^ agreed, with Mime skepticisim, 
lo be rc\ptmMbic lor graniing cred«»v, bui laler they were won over lo ihe 
klca h\ Ihe hn{h dci»rco ol moiivaiion and dclerminalion of ihe i^ludenu. 
Ihc le.ichcrs lhcm\elvc\ lound a nciv kind ol personal vatM^taelion. A% tar 
a\ Ihc \luJcni\ were concerned there was greal %ali%laclion. even in 
taiktrc I if liii\c rcali/cd an old amhilM>n or ai loa^t \o have tried and oflen 
lo h.ivc done more lh:m ho had lore^ccn. gavw a %tudeni the ^alisktaclion 
he had poi experienced in his regular ciiurnCN 

\li w'il ni*n\ in thx* inslitutu^nul inilwu. In ^ener.il ihe people who 
h.i\c Cither lollowcd ihe dc\eli)pmeni \A Proiecl A ( I I I. cl*>%elv or par- 
lictp.ited in II see il .in an inNirumeni of ediicaltonal change, hul noi 
c\cf%K"l> nIi.ocn ihiN opinion. ( ertain NiiiJeni'. .ind %*>rne ieacher\ c*>n- 
Nukr !hc projcc! .ippri»*uti a ikw method *>l inlcrgraling inh> ihc "N>\iem** 
the >:roti^»CNi LriiUN »»l tlie "NXNicm" and the nu»Nt pr4>grcNM\c elcmcn!> ^it 
Ihe >!iiJern population ( )therN ncc il jn the last Niep hel4>re **dri>pping out** 
hectiisc It Uaciics in Ji\ id uaU to do u iihoul it not to miN trust estahhsh* 
w'il iiisntutuMiN 

It Nccrncj l4» iiN that NluuentN in\ol\cd in Project A ( I I 1 h.uJ a need 
foi .r.itoniiriiiuiN ik\ elopmcnt uhMe llie\ were en^.i^ed in cduc.itnwial ac- 
tiMUcN I lie decree »»! rnoti\.iiu>n NurpriNcd Ne\eral teacherN and 4>lten the 
x.ilivt.utiori a [Moicct ^.ivc them MiipiiNcd c\en tlie \iudcntN theniNcl\e> It 
Miu>i he urukf NtooJ tluit t Iunc Ntutk-nts were nIiII Piirt t»l the eollc|:c nulicu. 
!h.\ v^vf^ (h'l cui oil Ironi ilic ^eneial >luilent population I he ^le.it ina- 
koninHieU tt> take * ^".Jai" eonr>e> "re^iil.ir* tcachciN 

Nc»ei ihcicNN. thc\ pe[cci\eJ tlie diclu»loin\ tli.it existed hctucen tlieir 
^ Nv aful ttK'ir pf ojcc I arul I [ic\ hcc.irnc **aeti \ e" NtuJentN m elaN>. pro\ ok - 
utL' ili>^UNM.»n u H-n ;Ik* o[ipi»rtiinit\ aro>e .ihi»ut eiliieation and tlic opcr.i- 
f M»fi !fK ^ oUcL'v- L'cncr.i!lv Me^au>e \A tlie inlliiciKC tlie\ lia\e liaJ on then 
* f..ufKi> ,nu! Ieli»»\s Ntiule.'UN. tlie\ ha\e heei»fnc ai!cmN of ehan^'c 

l*5«'i'-^t \ ^ III fuiN e\en tuul an inllnenee on (»tlK*r ncimco tn tlie 





til 

iitlkirc I Of %*\.iMi|n%*. ii %%tt% rc%fiiHi%ihk lur ih%' iirt|iifiol a firuiram 
ol **ttiJi%HiMt lyiiHMh** fC lH*ittifKnHrnt iMftKulNPtt nci up H) ihe In* 
UiuUimI iiuiilanvc \%%i%iinHC Scr\KC, I Im program allim^a MtiUcnt nho 
nccih to ciu h up iM enroll in a ctmrMr out^tdc.ot ihrrcguMr hour* indicaivil 
on ihv liMiclahic 



THC FUTURE 

I Ik v h tn|:c> »i!.ich I iinoilou ( oflc|tc ha% incU fo iniMtJiicc nilo il!^ 
al iw.iiM nal cn\iMHuncni require nc%i qualilu%«hon'« lor Icachcr*. \ch 
%kiiU arc needed loo I or \hi\ rca>on. hc arc v^orKing lo reorgani/v pro- 
grai lor upitiaihng leaeher i|ual;liealion<^ niih an empha^i^ on the ari ol 
icu'lun^' 

W c n»»iK cd tn»'iall> that adnnni>ir.ilorN h.id I rouble h ilh the projcel ap- 
pi •t.ivh ! lur perNpi'eli\e h.i> no^ changed I hc> no longer a^k ^hal muM 
he >.unlKcJ ^dut. iionatU lo h,iIi>I> ihe needs ol planning and coordina- 
iMMi I Ik- iiuc^'ion i% no\% raiher Ihe rc^crM-v Whal muM he \acnhecd ad- 
iiiint%iiaii\cl\ o >aii>l> Ihe demand^ ol Nuch a no\cl and crcaU\c 

cdUv.lttiMKll plOxe%>' 

I he wiMn^*c> .^'oughi .thoiii m) 1 nnoiiou C oMege >incc it% ioundaluni. 
weic Kr>cd upon %\sicnKilic Nlud> ol Ihe pre\aihng MiuaUon I hal %tudy 
i> vi'niinihiii: .ukI h ing hio.ulened. and new rclleclion^ \\\\\ proKihl) lead 
ti» hiMhci nnpori.in ch.MurcN in ihc collcgc\ educaiMMi.il cn\ironmcni. 



Chapttr • 

Th« Cont9« Environmtnt: 
Asmsmtnt Ttchniqu«s 

I he prcMJcnt ol tt collc)Ec nhich ha> undergone M>mc changes Houitl 
tikv lo.iwcw the impaci ol thc^c changes on the coitcgcS Mudcnt%. A high 
HchiMtl >iiidcnt .ind hi\ guidance coijnM:tlor%^ould tikclochooM: the college 
uhich i> rc.itl> "bcHi * Iwr the Mudent A college public rebtion^k olficer 
uoiild like to csphiin to the \i%iiing high whool %iudcnuand their parents 
what the college i\ rcail> like. A eommunity college counMrllor ^t>uid lik. 
to k rtou u hat *'leat ure%'* in the college, il any. may cauM.* certain %ludent!^ tt> 
"sicp-oiil" ol the college. 

I .uh ol the>e people need inlornution that giH:> beyond that generally 
liMtnd in a college calendar. What i\ .ei|uired i% inlormation that telU 
then) something about the climate ol the institution hov^ do people in the 
collc>:e perceive it\ rule\, polieie\. pri>ccdure%. laeiitties, lacultv.' What 
piCN^urcH cMNt It) tl)e college to v^hich the student must react, one v^a\ or 
another* \i)\v\ers to xuct) qucNlioiK require miormatton about the en* 
Mioiirnent ol tl)e college, the "cliiDatc" nith v^hich the %tudent interacts 
the le.ituro. cl).{racteiiNtic\. or I ictor\ in the eollege\ cDvironmcDt v^hich 
n)a> luivc so[))c iinpact on it)c Ntudcnt\ gri>v^th and development. Identi- 
Ivtnc iind (Dcasuring these characteriNtics are the maii) t.isks in delimng 
tlu' colle^'e ei)Mr*>i)inei)t 

In iIk' last ten veafN much research l)aN been diU)c on ciUlege environ- 
incnt aiul tlie impact ot ilillercnt tspcs o\ Ci^llcjie cnvironmentN on the in- 
icILchial .iihl peis*>nal developmeot ol Jillcrent ivpesol college students 
\|o>: i»t tl)is icNcaicI) lias been c*>nducted at lour->ear universities and 
lihv.ial ariN colk^^cs in I l)c I niieJ Si.itcs Onlv recenMv have rcseaicl)crs 
tumcit tl)cii attention to tl)e stiuiv ol jin)M>r t»r cominunitv college en- 
u(onn»cniN I he Uuk icncocI) on the Ci>lle)^e environment ol ( an idian 
ifiNtiruih^nN at huih (he l«uir-vear and the ct>mmunitv college level is even 
nintc v \ kIciu MuJics bv ( urn is I) i 4| and this w nter ( I ^) are among the tew 
^liulic> thai deal withthc ineasiiienicnt ol ( anaJian communits colle^een- 
\ K I uunciilN 

I hiN c hapiei w ill Miinmar i/c the main appro.iches or lechniqucs used to 
*L^*.n^H' \.«»llcL'c cn\ II i iniiK'nts aiiil levicvv >tMi)c re^c»i^ct) siiuhes on 
riior «.orni!Hinitv ci»llcf:c cnv^n|)^ncnl^ in order to sU)»^est some ot the 
pi.Kiual applKaiu>n> \)\ en\ ii onment.il assessment tecl)ni^ues io\ ( ana- 
ilian .«>mfnunil\ C'>ll<.'i!cs 
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TtCNNIOUit or AtMttiNO COUIOI INVIflONMflITt 

:\ nuinhcr ^im'^^^mcni uvhnii)iio Im^c been Jochipvii for iiiV)i9iutitig 
cn\ironmcm» t hrc^ oi the moM lrc4|iH?fiii> usicd icchm^ucm Ihal 
rcprcMTiii ihc fiujur caicgoriv* inio %khiih cmironrfKnui a»iCMfiKnt 
icvhiMquo can cl<i^%ilicd arc ihc I luironmcni.il A^m:^mihmiI t echnique 
<l \ I ). bavcJ on idcntil>ing ohjcctuc inMiiiiiiomil chur«icicriMiV5k;thc In* 
\vnior> oi C'ollc|tc .\cii\iitc% |K*A). «^hich m«ikc^ oi MikJent Mrlf- 
rcporicil Mu\ior, and the College and I'nivcrMly rmironmeni Scaks 
III IS J. Hhich a^iH-m*!^ ihc percept lon^i ol ihoM? people who \i\fC in the en- 
\ironineni. 

I he lir^i approach t% concerned wiih the measurement ol objective in* 
^tiiuiional characieri?^iic%. Ihc i nvironmenial A%M:!b»meni lechnti|ue 
(I \h dculofH < h> \Min and llf^lland (2) t% an application of thi» ap* 
pro.ich I he hai^is oi the I \ I \% Hollands theory oi perMinality type» and 
nuHiel environments, t or Holland, the characteristics ol the people who 
iiMkc upthccnvironmeni deline that environment. A person's personality, 
in turn, is .in expression il his \<H*atioital interest, and a person is attracted 
to .in environment which is consistent with his personality, tlolland iden* 
tilled MX pcrsomilitN txpcs; realistic, scientific, sinrial. conscntumal, enter* 
prising: .UHi ariisiic. t or each oi these %\\ persimality types there is a related 
model environment Iherelore. hy describing the people in the ens iron- 
incni on ihc basis ol such things as viHutional prclerences and academic 
iiKif(»rs. wc should be able to gain inlormaium about the college cHmaie. 
Ihc MX t>pcs (tl environments that Ifolland and Asiin have identified to 
ilisim^'uiNh colleges Irom each other are: (a) realistic a college 
ch.nactcri/cd hv a practical, mechanical cnvirtmment; lb) investigatise a 
ciillcgc environment which emphasues creativity, abstract thinking, and 
un.i^MnatuHi; (c) si>cial a ci>llege climate which h)sters the devclopnKnt t»f 
inicrpcrsiHKil skills: (d) ci>nventional an atmosphere characteri/ed by 
rouimc. working with things and materials; (f ) enterprising anensinm- 
inciii v^hcre an interest in pci>plc and things aUnig with social skills is im- 
portant and (II ailistic a college environment where a persnnal inter- 
[Mctalt*Mi t>t k'L'hngs. kle.is and tacts in valued 

I Ik I \ I is cornpi»scU nl eight wiriahles tlie average intelligence o\ the 
Niiulcrils. the total nunihcr ol students in the ci>llege. and the six miKlel en- 
\ iriMuncntN pilmounK dcswnhed. 1 1> develop an I Al environmental 
piohlc. av^ulcrnie rnaiors are classilied according ti» Holland's mx 
pcf NorMlit\ -ciiMrontncniai niodcK. and the ruirnhers o\ students m each 
m»Kki IN c.ilciilaleil and evpressed as a pLieeniage o| the total rnunKc-r ol 
vLiNMh.ihle tnaioiN I or ex.iinple. in a eenain college, students dis- 
iftHtKc^l .aLOfilini! to iticn academic inan>f> and then into pcrNonalit> 
t\pcN I Ik* lollowinc piTceiUa^eN ssere Lalculated realiNtic 60S. in- 
> . N'Kial ^ , . coineniioiial . enter priNing IS.aiKl 

.uhstiv y I Ik dorninanl peiNonaliiN U f»e ;n tliiN eri\ iri>nrnent ^saN 
lealiv'n. Loincntiorial I has thiN eriMrounKrit \m)u1'' h: eharatleri/ed as 
.ii.pli.iM/in^L' pi at tn. 1 1 uM)crele laNkN with k-w op| ^ruinitieN in the cn- 
il .ui.-njnt lt» develo[> nolmI and aeNtlK'tic NkiiK 

I he I \ I IN an a>Ne>Nrnehi ol the Ci^!Uu«' eiivifornnent in t miin ol un 
^liKuMl.if cftjfWuiNiN and tlK* pN\ elioloiiic .! eliaiaeU'f inIkn ol itNNtuUeniN It 



Hlcniilic^ iliiiitm«iiii iiiMitifiMMWil ch«iriiiicrtMt«:ii ami* a% %u€h. HoukI ftccm 
ill ftnnHtir imtIuI ittl«ifmiitii>n li^ mtlri^ odmimMfMort and »liHkm firr* 
MififKl Horkvr^ in ilcH:rihiny a iulkgc In prmpciii^c %luUcnl%, thvir parciiU 
tiftil hijsh whool cuunH'llor!!. 

A MTCoitil MKMhiKl u<icJ lo ;i%H*%% i'ollc|cv ironmcni!! makc« use of 
Himlvni wll rcp4»fU*J hcli«i\MUH \Min\<l) in\cfil«u> of ( olkgc Aili\iik'% 
til A) 1% ;iit c\«impk or thi% icchniiiiK. K'A i.% Kim:U on the nkii ihat a »iu* 
Ucni\ hvhioior .inJ hi^ pcrccpiion of an tnMiluison «i ill he af fected h) en* 
^ironmcnuii ^iiniiili %uch ias faculu and oiher Mudcnt behavior, college 
cwnis and ihc oisiiiuiionat characieriMio ol the colleyc. hernia in AMin\ 
iiuenion cohered three area%: the to«al college environment made up of 
the peer cnMronmcni. the cla^j^room environment, the adminiMrative en* 
\iriMinicni and the ph\%ical en\ironnH*n;; the college image; and personal 
chaiactciKiKH oi the Hludctil% In Ai^linS %iiid> ol 24h inMMution%, twenty* 
%c\cn ciuiinniiiciital stimuli or lacior^ along nhich collcgC!i dtflereU Here 
idciitilicd. along Hiih eight college image laclor^i 

I \aiiiplc% ch\ironnicnial vti that \%ere lound to dillerentiaie 
aniiMip iiiNtitiitional cn\iroiinienl% \%crc c«*mpeiili\cne\\. cmiperalion and 
iiKK'pci:dcncc a college Hiih a highl> compeliti\e mvlitutional en* 

\tri>niiicni wiuilU generally he highly impersonal. ha\e Ich organized 
dent actiMtiCN aiul little contact hek\%ecn lacult\ aiid Mudentv. AvoSlcgeen* 
\ifonnicnt cinpiuiM/ing independence \%ould he \er\ Mrlecti\e in >tudent 
.idrniNMonN. higliK aggrc^MU*. andcinphaM/c preparation lor graduate and 

prutCNMiMKll Nchoiik 

\ tliud approach oi the asHCNMncnt ot colle4*cen\ironment> iv the *;u* 
dcMi pciccptMMiN nicthiid I hi> technique, excinplihvd hy Stern and Pace\ 
1 14> C ollege C haiaetvriMics Index (t C II and Muee % { 10) College and I n- 
iverMi\ I nvironnient Scales |( I t S). ha> been the mo>i p«»pular approach 
h> the nic.iMiienicnt i>l n>llct:e etu ironmcnis. 

H»>th the C C I and the C I I S are based *in llenr> A. \lurra\N(HMieedv 
piCNN ltieiM> I here are .1 number ol aNMiniptions that arc baMC tti this 
llicor s Ml an iruli\ tilu.irs hch.i\ uu is the result ol the interaction betv^cen 
the iruluulual arul his eruironrncnt. (b) e.ich pvrstin \us certain needs, 
which rcprcNcnt his ^oals or pnrptiscs (Mo\^ the p^'rson bch.i\esin the en- 
\ironnicnt.il ^cttin^ pro\ ides us uith some ide.i dI what his needs arc), and 
(c» thw- cmMiMuncni li. s ccrt.iin ch.ir.ictcristics that cm either help the in- 
iliv kIu.iI {%> .ichic\c his needs or Irustr.itc hmi .is he .ittcnipts to do so. I he 
pfLNN ol \tuna%'s theory, then, rcler^ to tluisc characteristics ol the cn- 
^nonincni iluii either hl:^t^.lte or l.iciht.ite the satislaction ol .1 need 

I'ar.ilk hue \t nr r .i\ \ d ual coiieept o| needs-presN. Stern de\ eloped iv^o 
iruiues. the \cti\itie^ IruKA I \h .irul the t'ollegc C haracteristics Index 
(C ( h Ilk \l Is .1 sell-report o! a person's beh;i\u>r or bchaxmr.il 
(MelereriLes. .mJ eonsisi> o| ihirt\ needs sc.ilcs. e.ich sc.ile CiHitainjng ten 
iUn.x Stiivkhis .lie askeJ to resporul lo e.uh Kern in .1 "like" «h "ilishke" 
oMin.il I he stuJenl's rieed> .ire inlerred irorii the^e reporlN 

I lie ( ( I incisures the en\ ir4>nrncnt.il press ol .m invtitutiorv it con .ists 
ol 5mo iienis. utMile t into thirts. ten-itern sciles I ach scile p.ir.ilIcK a 
>imilai iiecvls s^ale I hese items .ire marked 1 rue kh I .lUe dependinv: on 
ufieUKi the siuderu perce;\es the item .is bem^ eh.ir.ieterisiie or not 
vliaf as.ieri>»ie v»i the eollet'e's emu on men t I he items ei>nt.iin ilescriptu.ns 



nl 

III aiii\ ilici. |^»Iki%*%. piiHi iliirc^ iiinl attitiHlci lhm|» that mil) itifrcrcn* 

ti.iic among i4»tfvgc cnvji.nimcnH. 

I Mfig til Uatii Irom ihift>-t%io inMitMtion%, Paci? |V| ^tt* ahk to dis- 
tintsui^h fi\c maior i\p\% of cn\irimni€nti into iihkh utlkyc^ vuuW be 
tl.iHMlicU l.n iin vn\irinimciH nith ;i hi|(h prcii^^i^ for humanism anU rclkir- 
li\cncH!% Miidcnu .lie ciuoiiM|!cd to explore iic^ lUca*. iicu n'n!Mtion!i; 
inicllccliial curioMi> i% MimiilalcU; opporttjnitK:iiarca\ailaMi'lor acMhctk 
c%pcriciKc% in an. iuumc. drama, {ht a hijthly KKrnltIk cn\iroiimcnt a 
vompciiii^c cfuironiiKiii characUTi/cU by a high pre*:* lor Mrkntifk 
.ichic^cmcni. I.kuU> .uv engaged mba!Mcrc*carch;U'lancn\ironm<rnt that 
Mrc%%o «hc praclK .il. ihc .ipphcd *pcciah/ation in buMnc*!* and engineer- 
ing i\ MicHHcd. prcMigc iH impnrtani in thcen\ironment; (d) ancn\ ironment 
v.hcrc Mici.il l.itiois group Hcltarc. friendship. MH*ial organization*, are 
prc\.ikMi; .mdu>.incn\iroomcni characien/ed by aggre!iM\ene%» and im- 
pul\.\»nc^N 

I Ik I ollcgc .ind I iiivcfMU ScalesCC l I S)de\eloped b> Pacec\td\cd 
Irorii ilie C i I liuic.id ol using ihc indi\idual as ihe uml ol analysis. Pace 
UNCiS iIk- mMiUih»»n I Miig ilcm and laclor analvses. Piicc idcniiiicd \M) 
lUiiiH liiHii Ihc MHI III iiem% lhal besi disirtmmalcd among the en- 
MfiMHuciUs »W ^»uf'>e.ir colleges and unisersUies Ihe 150 ilemn lormed 
live iii.ih>r tliriK iiMiMiH or scales uiong h hieh college ens ironmem^ dillercd: 
ij) pr.iciuaSiU .1 collctte v^ah an ensironmenial press (or praclicalils 
xsouUl Ik siiiuiiiied. oiderly. hasea uiiluarian curriculum iind emphasi/e 
uper.iiing ss\{\u\\ Ihe N>Mem lor personal Knelil and prestige; (h) com- 
iniiniu ihiN college ens ironment muild be characterized b> its 
tneiiJhiKNN. .uiiMiies ;ind logelhernes%; (e) .luarenesH import.int 

lo lilts cnvnoriineni arc .letivmes which prtAide lor gro\ith in ihe 
.i\\.irene» ol nc!i. o\ mhiciv .ind oI aeslhetiCN; UI) propri > ;inemph.iMs 
III Ihe enviioiuneni on ilce4>rum. cnnveniioiuhu . (e) sehoUirship an en- 
Mioruneni JMr.Kieri/ed o> ihis press would einph.isi/e academic achieve- 
ineni. Niiess knowleJ^e lor ils own mLc. and be '^hK competilue 

I .e.iwul cduion ol C I I S was published b\ I'aee in 196^ ( 10). I his 
cdiih>n ^i.t.sists t»t IN) iieins. 1(H) ol ihe I^Oiicnis. Uoin ihc lirsi cdiln^n. 
lorinuiL' liw -^ales m| iwcnl> ileinseach. plus N) expcrimenlal iicms licriis 
au ni.ii kvvl I f lu or t .ilsc depending on whelher or nol ihe iicm is perceived 
h\ the rcNp^Mul.iU lo be etiaMClcrisiie ol ilie eollcge's cnNironmeni, 

I h. ( and I niversitv I nMronnieni Scales, as well as ihe 

pi .\h UNi> .i.>ujl>eil cnMiiMunenlal measures, were designed specilualK 
loi Uk .1-^. st!.cnl »»! louf 'Vear ci'llege and universiiv enMH>ninenls I niic 
.t| ifK h.ivf locuseil on itie iiiinor eonununiu collcjic env u oniucni 

fhu luivi .III ifi>lf uiucr.l Hlcii ilevelopeil spci iliealK If-r idcrUiU ing dimen- 
M.Mis ai.^hi: v.\)w\\ iwo->ear c >lle^es rnighl dilter C C I and (M t S sci»re- 
\slic ,t lor ihniv-iwu (unuu collcj^es I rorn lliesc dala il was dekr- 

iihfu.l iM.i: \ I Mhouiih iheie were eerlain C I f S iicnis, such as ihc invoKc- 
Mui i .1 t tv ,i»?^ in bask- research, whieh did nol appK lo junior or eiun- 
niui;*% v-.kv!vs, the ile*n eonleni ot (MS was appn»pnale ti)r 
luru^i ..'Mi(!iunil\ colleges, ami il) ihe abiliiv ot some ilenis lo dis- 
^jj';n}.i!. ^.p.\een jiiruor Li»ninujinl> eolle^e en\ inuuiienls was nol as 
.1^ I ! >( vli>u inuruilinLi heiweui loin-\ear ei^llc^e .irul nriisefsiiv en- 
'..f,.;.: h v\as luriher t-.-li ilial 'tieie wasa need li» develop ilenis w Inch 




wiMilU fclkil liic tittii|iic ih«ir«HfvtiMio of I Nir junior cumtnufiily colkfir 

pri'p«iMlioit cmpha%i%. 

I %iiH! a MH) Item c\pcMnKyi.i1 \cr%Mm of ( t I S«U«||lii y^^tK ohlaiiwd 
!or H6pMhlK MiniuriiMiv|K'% I ;iiior iinuh^i^ of Ihc data rc\cak'd iHobr^c 
l.utiM^ tli.it ^tcnlcJ tiMiiflcicnti.ilc«itiMMi|« lutiiin Lollvgc> Ihclir^t l;uior. 
•V\.,Mn%ion/' %ccitK'U lo Ucnrihi* lunior collc|Cv w*n\ironmcnU v^hich 
pnnulcJ MiiJcni% Hiih ihc •»pporlun:lic% to expand ihcir horizon^, lo 
cu^l^c lltcii .iuarcnc» ol \cll. ol .^ikicU . ;ind Ihc Horld al lar|cc I he H'cond 
lawlof. "rcxpohMhilH)/' diMcrcniMtcd hclHccn lho%c junior collc|ec!^ that 
had a \cr\ aiithontanait climaic and opvralcd mwh hkc high %choolv, and 
lho%c MiHioi i'nIU'ito that )ia\c Mudcnts greater freedom in order to 
pioinou re%pon\ibilit\ in^tiideni%, NolaetorM.*eniedt.ilapihe\iK'ationai- 
ttwhnk'al iMicntation ol the lunior eonimunit> eollege. 

U hen t*;e %LOfCN for ihe H^ junior eollege^ uere compared to the 
national ihtrm% lor tour-\ear tolletse\ and iini\er!^itie>. junior eolle^e% ^ere 
liiurul Id ililfci in the lolloping Ha>%: lunioi eolle|ie!^ had a >tronger en- 
\ironniciual prc%% than did lour->car in>titutton> on the praetiealil> and 
propiuix %calcN. lunior eotlegv^ exhibited le%N of an en\ironmental pre%% 
than ilul tiMir scar in^lil'.ilionN on the seholar^hip and a^arene^^ nale^: 
and on the ct>iiiiiiiiiiit> %cale. iiinior colle|tc% Mere clu>tcred around the mid- 
dle ol the ili^tnhution i>l lotir*>ear \chools I herclore. a t\pieai junior 
eotlci^e pii»lile iriduatcd a high prc^s lor praclicalit\ and pri»pricl>. a Um 
pre^N !»>! sttu>lar\hip and a\%arene^^. and an a\eragc pre>^ lor eoinmiinit\ 
I ilie rcNultx ol the experimental \tud\ on eommunit\ college en- 
MioninentN. a Uouor t allege I dition ol ( I I S i\ pre%entlv hi*ing 
ile'^ el*»(H'il 

RESEARCH ON COMMUNITY COLLEGE ENVIRONMENTS 

\n llie iiimor vMnumiiutv ei>llege mmeinent ha% gmwn both m terrn> 
t»l tiiunht.r> ol irjsdiiitinrjN and >tuJeru eruollinent%. more and inoie 
re^v.iivliefN h.r.c he^^tirj !u ituexti^.ite tfjc impact ol these lvvo->e.ii ui- 
Nt.tuiu'dN ofi sliulefi!> thioii^ti a studs ol ens iromuents Rescoeh studies 
[kiSo KleN\.tthed .i wi»liege*N ens 1 1 1 ^nnient hs assessing dillerefkes in en- 
\ ii »»iii!iv'nLil (HivepiionN het^Aeen cainpiis groups, tni example, hctsseerj 
>nuKti». . !. I. .Hul ulmir\iNiMior N or Kis\ecn Ireshinen arul senior 

N!iulvfit> oihci Niiulies h.ise vnrnpared ttie enstronrneru ol dilleienl 
ii.Fi.^r wn.noin;l\ voUeiiCN. still others h,i\e eornpareil tlie "real" arul the 
'ujv.il * viilltjje ensironnuiii hi terms ut the ahose broad grtuipirjgN. a 
ni;:;'Jv f » . !i\ n iunneru nIiuIics I k umul* iUi itie loiii inn ruts Lolle^e .irul ns- 
inii 1:k p.'f ^ v-pt i. hin tc\.luuvjiie rioss he resiesscil I ss o ( anailian eolk>*e 
^ fi - :f niu: jvni NtUvliCN he re\ieved Nep.iratel*. 

% 

Between-Group Studies 

S"f',^ f'vNvMi V t\ NtuOiLN ii.iU' ik-Ncribeil (he eofiumiriilv eollcL'e ens iron- 
ni.*:; in f^iniN .i| tiu' peKe[Mu»!iN nt the '..irioiiN >Moiip\ making up the 
• . .oupiiN Nt u Jenu, !.u lilt s . avlniifiiNn .tlof N ( lenei alls . l tu ^e t'r oups 
c i!i a ju V iiieia "1 the r ank-oulcri Mk; t»t the s a: ions ens tr »>nrnent.il preN>e>. 
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himv%vf« iIh*> Jo iint aufcv in ilKaKMilytc ifilcnMl) i»l ihcK prw!«* in the 

CfvKo •ifiU Sim?i (5l foumi ihiii rcMclvnl Mmknu, coiiimiiivr %luUcnift 
ami I.Kull\ Kiid similar percept lonM in term* of rank order) oi the eollege 
environineni on ill li\e H I S %calv% I iir|«e difference^ i^ere found, 
lumewi. KiHeen ihe hiciih) and ihe Mudenu on ihe eommunii\ ^nale. 
I .•eMlt\ lelt lhat ihc volle|teen%Monmeiii mueh friendlier than did the 
Mude itv AKo. Ihe eommiHcr Miideni and lacuH) memher percei\ed the 
etniroMiieni a% haxin^ a Mroni^er pre^i* for group deeorum and piditene»» 
than dtd reMdeni Mudeniv Wibon and Dolbr (15) in\eMigaled the 
dillerehv'e^ in perceplion oi a junior college en\iriinmem on ihepai t nfad- 
mini>lralv»r>. Iaculi> leaching iranMer courM:^. lacuhy leaching lechnical- 
\«Kaiional Lour>cv Muden(!^ laKing iran^ler courM:* and Mudenu taking 
lCLhniLal-\4naiional cour^o Ihc rank-order of ihe Cl I S nales for each 
ol ilw groups Mkds gcncralh similar, hui Mgniricarii difference:^ existed 
hcl^cen gr«Hip%. 

I he\c and oiher Mudie> poini up iho consideration!^ lhai need lo he 
icco^ni/cd in ihc siud\ ol college en\ironmeni*: (1) perceplion% held h> 
people ol the ciillege cn\ironmeni ma> he %ignilieanily affecicd hv iheir 
Uiiation and pi>Mtii»n Htlhm thai en\ironmeni. and {2) there i> a need lo 
. ccogni/c dillcrcnccN among college en\ ironmenu and lo a\ oid generali/a* 
hull ol lindiiigN tr«im one college It* anoiher. 

I iiMronmeni^il as^cwmeni ha% aKo hecn uu'd It) compare hel\^een- 
ttroup KrccpiuMiH ol a college campu% lhai had undergone change o\er a 
pcrunl »»l lime and aUo to indicate direclion% of change. (ieUo. Sim% and 
Mariliclu iM unesiigaUd. in l**70. the >amejunii»r Ci»llege en\ irt)nnicni a> 
(k-Ino and SiniN had %iudicd in l%H. C'onMderable change had laken place 
on Ihc campUN: lop level adniini%lrali»r> had changed: admii^Mons >land- 
Aids had iiKTcawd; grading practico had become mtire rigid: lacult\ 
iiaini.^^ NlandardN had been upgraded: library lacililie^ uero impri»\ed I v 
ing a Nainpk- Mrniiar li» ihc lir>l Mud> in icrnu ol \e\ ol \iudcnl%. number of 
quaitLfN ol asiL-nilanLC. and rcMdenc v UiMomuler i»r campux rexidcnl). ihc 
icsL-archLTN in\ L-Nii^alcd vv hethcr ihe chango lhai had taken place i»n cam- 
piiN would be rcllcciCiJ in a ncn Nludv ol the collcgc\ vn\iii»mncnt I he 
t»nl\ Mgnilicanl change occurred on the avwarenc\%\calc IhcC'l I SaN\e\>- 
rnvnt liuind thai onl\ a slight change was pcrcCiNcd in the general environ- 
incnt It NvaN a >parcnt ihcn lhat Npecilic change> in the collej^e had nol 
proiluccd an\ '.liangt m the cnMronmenl as perceived b> ihe Nludcnt> ll 
appears tluit Millicicnt tune nuist pass bclore changes bcciunc part ol ihe 
general env ir oiunenlal iina^rc. 

C appola I }) used C I I S scores as a niean\ol indicaimi: areas o\ change 
that fiii>:ht be required in a coinnuinitv college I he purpoNC t>l the stud> 
was to make aJnunistiati>js. lacuttv. and stuilcnls aware ol L-xisiing snadi- 
qua<.ic> m a ^olk>!c's environinenl and ol wavs to meet thi>sc needs that 
NtuJciitN and lacultv Iclt vserc not bouK niet bv the college \ sample i>l ad- 
nuniNtiators. lauilts and studcfits at the comnuinilv collc^'c vcre surveved 
ax to {hen etis ii onrnent ^1 peuen'.ions usin^ the (II S instri'^ncnt Ihc 
i-Miitui>.' N^orjs lor caJi .ealc were then eonipared to a relerencc >!ioup ol 
liMKollcL'CN \ sari) pie ol laciiltv and students who had K-e.i pait ol thelirsl 
Mir^eN were then ^ivena dcsei iption ol each the C l l S scales, along with 



iIh* vuttip«iriMiii hclHvcM iIk .i^craitt: Mruri* fur iIh? 100 volkj^jiaml th« htiw 

mUiialc lor each M^alc ( h Uc^iriihility for chanyi? (from Mrongily agree lo 
MriMt|ih ili%;igrcc) and c2j immcdMcy foi chanfc hcry nion, Jioon, even- 
IimIK. ne^erl \ sin$ ihv^c rc%ull% ii^ a Kiw, aJminiMralor%, facility and 
sltidciiu could c.\.imiiic ilto%c arca% uhcrc there %^a!ian indicated need lor 
change and heiein to di%cu^!k the dc\elupment oi nru|ram:iand policies that 
Hiuild bring ahiuii then' chit:igc» and create a mure fa^uurahk en\ir««r.- 
nient lor %tiident gruHth and development. 

••IWMn-Colltgt SludtM 

Ko^^ter ( I h compared <^tudent perceptions ol the iniititutional environ* 
mcnt lor tno eommunit> college!^, one v%ith a decentrali/ed Mudent per* 
MMinel Mrrvicc and imic with a centrah/ed sbiudent perMinnel wr.ice. In a 
decentrali/ed %tuUcnt pcfNonncI !i>!ktem, perjionnel !^ervice!i are liKatcd in 
dillerent area% ol the campus. asoppoMrd to having them housed in a single 
ccntrali/cd unit I or this study it was assumed that a decentrali/ed serv ice 
cm nu)rccl!cc(ivclv serve student needs. Students were suhgrouped within 
each college on the basis iil se\, age. units completed and slated academic 
^oaU iraiHiei. technical*vocalional program and undecided. When stu- 
dent hiuJiCN ,iN a w hole w ere compared, the college env ironments were v lew • 
cd Himiiarlv It would Nccm thenthat the administrativess stem oracollege. 
cciurah/cd or Jccenirali/eU. did not have an impact on student perceptions 
i»l their ci>llegc*> environment. A Mgnilicant relationship seemed to exisi. 
however, between sUiUcnt perceptions ol the counselling services and the 
ivpeitl ad rniniNir alive sv stern Suidents who were unending a college with a 
dceentrali/ed adnoniNiration viewed (he eounscllmg lacililies more 
tavi»urablv ihan siudcniN ^vhi> were allcnding a cim>miiniJ> eollege wilha 
teritrali/ed .idrninislrahv e NV>lem. 

Ill bniit! ahitui (he feeling ol ei)rnrnuni(v usual!. no( a>socia(cd wi(h 
larjie ci>rnple\ um(s h,i% i>l(en been >ugges(ed as a gi»od '^euMUi lor (he 
dccemraliAi(ii>ri i>l N(uden( perMUinel Nerviees I he etiecdvener.s ol a 
deccnirali/ed adriuniN(rative sv>(ern a> i means o» achieving (lii> purpose 
was questioned bv (Ins siudv Mi>wever. i( was also lound (ha( sdideni 
perccpiii>ns ol NiudeiU personnel serv lees ere Mgniluanilv attee(ed bv (he 
deccnir.iii/.iiiori ol student pe^-siuinei services in (he ei)nimuni(v colleges 
Ntiidied 

\ Ntiuh b\ Maas {^) is represcntatue i>l studies usin^ ( l I S (o ci>ni- 
pare the en\ii luncntal perceptii>ns ol \ariiuis sub-groups within col- 
Ic^cn Parents ci>nsis(cntlv percencd a sinwigcr press in the lour 
Ci»rnfnurn(\ ci>llc^c cm ironments on all tlie C I I S scales (fian did (he 
s'udcnts or laciilt> It \vould seen, (hat parents (end (o (hink more in 
IcnaN i)| tlic "ulcal" crwironincnt ifian iJi» the lacultv or students 
v\ Luc [ hic I cahtK's ii| tl\c actu. I collc^'c cn \ ir»)nrnctit S.itislactitui or dis- 
satiNLution b\ paicntN tna\ be a\\ important lactt)r (o assess m onlcr to 
dctciiniiic itu" lc\cl ol suppuft parents would (MIer (he ciille^e 

Intel c>tini:. tot>. \vaN tfa- hiulinir tl\at at tl\rec ol the junior colleges. 
^.ornimnulN IcaJci n >nsiNtctul\ t atcd tl>c en\ ironmental prcNscs l(»vvcr tlian 
iIm* i>thcr >:t«»upN \t ihcvc colleges, it would seem that tlic commumtv 
leaders were prnhabU remi»\cd lri>m the college and t\ad little kmuvledge 
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ahintl i«pi*r.iiin|t pMHcUurc^, p«iiicic?i and l^ctlttt€!%. I hm \\wy iiiiavtH*d 
link imn*iri,i?Kc cn^irimmcmu! factors. Iheftniffhciwmuniiycifllege 
a rclali^cU ncH imlitiilion tVmiminn> KMilcru had pl<i>cd an imptir- 
liini role in ii* loiindalion \h\i%. lhc> ncfc more iniimaSctv acMuantcd 
\s\\h ihc iulk):c .iiid ilsopvi;iiuMi .iiul Ihcir |Krccplion>ol ihccnMronmcni 
^cu iniichlhc>,imc.i>lhcolhcri!ioup>iiiHidi Ihc college. NoUurpri>ingl>. 
stall ol iIk hnuiiimor colleges pvnciu-d stronger ciiMronmcniiilprcsH-^in 
cull ol Ihc collcjies than dtd Ihc comnuiniu leaders Diflcrcnccs in hoH Ihc 
stall ol a eollcirc mcws its rt»< : and ho\i ihc wommnniiy leaders \ie^ ihc 
eollet:c\ role likcl> ha\c niiporlani implicaiions lor eolle>!e-i*Mnmun;iy 
relationships. espeeialK in terms o\ public support lor the colle|tc and it% 
aeti\ itics. 

Stall iTcncrallk perceived »rri»n|ter enMronmenial presses than ihd 
Mtidenis I his lindint! \»as consistent \%ilh other research studies uhich 
ti>und that lacult> tended \o percei\e sUonger presses in the ci»lleijc than 
did students \lan\ ol the high rankings perceived in the environment h> 
the stall, lor example in the areas ol scholarship and praclicalil) ma> be a 
Kllcction ot the usted interests i>l the lacult> and theiriraditumaUoncepi 
ol education 

Dtllcrencos in pcrcept»i»n Here alscMound h«'iueen student subgroups. 
Mk iih»st signilicani occurred between transfer and termmal students, 
hanstcr students pcrccued a strong emphasis in the environment lor 
Ncliolarslnp and gri>up standardN. uhile terminal students fH-rcei\ed a 
Ntiong enviriuHUci al press lor practicalitv and com:nunit\ lerminal 
Niudcnt. were training li»r .1 spccilic |4»b lunctnm and thus their goals were 
niofc praciic.il the> Would be ci>ncerned with ih4»seaspeets4)| thecn\iron- 
inenr ih.ii wtuild lead them ti» these glials. I ransler students had moredis- 
i.iru coals trjuslcr ii> .1 lour-\ear school and perhaps later attendance at a 
graduate o( piolcssion.il schiu>l. I hc\ likcl> tended to be more cogni/ant 01 
those I.Kii»rs in the enMroiuncnt that might allcci their giMls. that is. the 
.uadeinic press ol the Ci^lUgc 

\s pies liUisK iiiUed. a pcrsiui's K>c.iii*»n within a college iend> to color 
his pcreeptuMis *>| tlir en\ironineiU and must be reet>gni/ed when luu* 
as^es^es ilie instmiti* nal enMri>nnienl Also, dillcrenees in the perception 
iM the croup^ in\i»l\cJ can likeU be used as starting points lor diali>gue 
.nnonc pankul.:r gioups regarding change in the eollet^c 

The ' Real^ and Ideal * College 

Some ol (tie ie>e.!ieli slUvl:es |t»euseil on oxnpaiin^' tlie "real" college 
.t.> I'.Mur.efU witli ifK" "iJea! ** I his was Jtuie bs eonipanng higli sehool 01 
i(K.>t!nfisJ IreNlitnent stiulents* preeoncepiions i>l the et>llege enMii>runenl 
AiilMlun I net peieeptionol t hat emir onrnent i'l w itli I lie pel e-pi ions ul 
^(luUtU^ Keseaui'. mdualod that sJum)! sUiilenls v were 

.ih^^ut cfUcf colkv^e I. ail little knowleil^'e abiuU suiJetU hie at that 
W [kiI inloMiKition tiKA t.ail w as usualK vers uleahslie Inemninc 
^l'K!.!U^ ijei.e.alK e\(>Lv!eil an erwiiontneru to h.ise stioi^cer eliarae- 
tcnsius v)n ..11 tlK (lis ^cales tha() tliat lepi'ited Hs junuH m senuu 
^tlaL'!•!!> .tiic.uh \n itK- enMfuntnLM! of ituin thev ttu'inseUes leporteJ 
.jltci hvKiL' in efUifnninent loi a siynilieaiU penoJ i»l linie hutiallv. 



ihiT) iciHlvii it» pcivciiv .ill trinuftintiHrm ^hivh miKrh morv demiinUing 
^0fif^tfvifHy itffrr^ mum ifftftftrt tmtlk*^ if* twmwf Mr ^tNtwiii^ 
had a %\f%m$ *Vommiitiil>*' ptc^^k, Ha% \v*ry puliiv and con^iidcraU* and 
vinpha^i/cd ihc pri^clic il Simitar dillcrcnco «vri: Ioun*l ^Ikh lrohmc;i^ 
and MvphomiKi* MiidiMits Hvrc iomparcd niih tuni^u \liidcnt?i. 1 rohmcn 
and MtplhMuiMc Niiidciiu pi*iicivcd .1 n|imii)*vi piiA% HI ihci*ii\ironnK*iii on 
all i'l I S H'alo ilian did the iiiniur or >cnh»r Miidcnu. Similarly. 
Slmk*> {\}h invv*Mi|!aiiiii! the ciniromncnial image ot a luo-vcur 
dciumnnaiiiMial iiMiimiinit\ collcirc. Imind thai Irohnivnand hi^n hHimiI 
MiidciilN* pi*ricpin»n> Hcrv ol an "idiMl" i*n\iriMiniciu uhcn cuniparcd lo 
ilic i*n\iii»nincni a^ CNprc?^>cd h> MvpluMnorc ^iiidcni^ 

I he ^ap K*ii%ccn ihc ideal coMctsc cn\ irimmcni and the real vo!lc)tc cn- 
\iriMnncni h.i\ iinpliciliiMiN lor the comnuiniiv college inicnu^ut student 
.liSiicwincni .md siii>laciion Snmc rc\carih Miidio MiggcM (hai von- 
):iiKiu pci^on-cnMriminvni imcraciionv tend to he a>!sot:i«iicd \^iih>uidcni 
piiNon.il Nl.ihilii) . .iv'hicxcmcni andNaiislaction. I hcilo>cr ihccongrucnc) 
hvMuvcn (Ik* \\\\' nl college the >iudcni uani>lo attend and the real college, 
the guMki will he hi\ Nati\laciion with the college ^*n\^ronl11e^t. \%hich. in 
turn. Will rcMili 01 greater per>oiial stahihi\ and achievement Incongruent 
pcistin cnuf nnincnt **tit** tcnd% tu result in student di^^.ltl^laction. per- 
%iinal in%t.ihilitv and poi*r achieveineni, 

i olk'gc^ iKvd to orientate high \choi»l \tudent>and incininng lre>hnK*n 
to tt)c "ical" college cnviriMuncnt thri>iigh closer contact uith high >chool 
cdunsclloiN and thnuigh etiective iirient.itinn prugraniN i i>r colletse 
coiiti>cllois. .1 kn«>\\lcd|!c of the inciin^rucnc\ hctween theciilk*gcen\iron- 
merit aiul tlu* >tUilcnt'> i^nvntatinn inas Ncr\e .in a starting ptunt in dealing 
fn«>ic cttcctivciv with the Ntiident 

Canadian Collegt Studiet 

\s nu iHiuncd prc\uuiNl\. t lieic h.iu* hccn !c\v icsvMuh studieN dc.ihng 
K\tth the ( .in.uh.in io|[c|:c cnvnonrncnt I he woik of ( iMiUNh(4) .ind that 
it| this \M»tL't I I2> \mII he examined licre 

( i»i iunI) lueil il)e sci^Mul eihtii>n ot ( I I S to in\e>t»g.iie t lie chllerenccs 
\u Hiiid'.Jii. I.Kiiltv .iiu) .idriMiu>tr.itof percej*.iM)r.. .it Imn Alhcita etun- 
fuutiit^ w t>lki.'eN. I lie piirpi»>e oi tlu> Ntiul> w.i^ to p\o \ ide inlorrn.ition to 
l.uil.t.itL' heiweeii-i!iiutp .oid iiuer-eolle^'e Lonip.inst>ns I .ich o\ the 
*..»ik^CN iiad a distnul .oul unu|ue cn\i:orunent ( i»llegc \ hatl .» >tn>ng 
vn.[>lKi>iN .»n nlIu'LinIk at lne\ eiiuri: . a r. 'Jerate pre>N eomnuin '\. 
.ixK.jK nc^^ .oul [M I »[M lel \ and a low [Me>N Itu [^Mclivalil \ C olleiie H I. .til .1 
>t I »uil: cn \ If « Munenial pi CNN loi t lu' pi .uIil.iI. a mu. !ei ate preNs lor orr^pi u'|\ 
.okI . .i!:i(>nN tnoMlc. .oul picnnIoi c^'iiiriumtts ( olk'ire ( was pei- 

^er> .'vl »i> h.iMriL' a i i»ne picsN loi >ehol.o >lup arul .u. en\ n ofuiK Tit w licte 
l.Kult^ \Ufe [>viwcr^ed a> hcmi: Oit>*ouch .oul deiluat.d ><w llt»lai > aiul m- 
lcu^lvd 111 liicij NludeiitN. «»ppot;uii;lU'N toi Nell-ik"\elt>pineiU were aUo 
.1 . . ^Mit t lu' p( .u ti».*i I (. Iv'tneru w not M-en .0 heinij; .t Iiaiaw terista t»l 

!ni> vo,icL'c'> .'fu ii « '(uiK nl ( «»lLk:e I ) diltef cd ! f mu the t>tlui iluee t i>lk'Ue> 
,11 i?KO .1 did r.<>f a JcarK diMinnant [Mcnn 

hell udv [Un \s c u'l « Hips.'d .Koordin^' to ilui' 'i^t li » >l t nne oillu* ^ 
. it nt. [u>f-\ j.o Nliuk-iilN pefcel^cd n i ul h >t I « u i ^'c r pteNNCNOilIu cf^- 
. o * (1! (^KOi dul the NeLo:ul->e.o NliuKntN I lie pei eeptioiu ol tl'; lii>i- 
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>cai Miulcnis riiDic cUiscI) icscniblcd the preconceptions of high school 

studcms; that is, thc\ svciuU lu Ucsicribc Uic "iJcurUM)^^^ 

I he scciMid-vcar students desciihed the "real" college environment. 

As m other research studies on college environments, faculty members 
consistcntl) scored higher on all the Cl'FS scales. This may have been a 
rellection ol the vested interest ol ihelaeulty and their traditional coneepi 
ol higher education. Also, ilic students' experiences may ha\e encom- 
passed a bri)adcr cnNironrncnt than that ol the laeulty. 

I Ills writer's leseareh (12) represents another study of community 
college environmenis in Canada. I heCUhS II instrument vsas used to in- 
Ncsiigaie dillerenees in perception o! the en\ironment at a Manitoba com- 
munitN college among administrators, laeulty and students. Faculty were 
sub^rouped according to their academic division and number of years 
teaehmg experience at the eollege. Students were subgrouped according to 
aeademiediMsion. aeadcmic goal (Diploma or Ceriiliealeeourse). age. sex, 
rural or urban baekground and w hether they had come to the community 
college ihrccilN from high school or from another educational institution 
(desi^nateil as "sequentiaT* students) or. previous to coming lolhe college, 
had a status other than student (designated as^nonsequeniiar'siudenis). 

Administrators, laeulty and students differed significantly in their 
perceptions ol the college environment. Faculty tended to have stronger 
perceptions on all scales than did administrators or students. Students 
tended to have the weakest perceptions of the college environment. Again, 
the high agreement ol the faculty, particularly on the scholarship and 
pri^priei) scales, might rellect the Nested interests of the faculty All three 
groups pcrcciNcd a low '.'mphasis in the environment on the factors of 
awareness, quality of leaching and faculty-student relationships. 

Sigmlicant dillerenees in perception were lound between (a) Ad- 
ministrators and students on the awareness and community scales. 
Students Icll stronger about the college having a personal meaning and be- 
ing group-oriented than did the administrators, (b) Administrators and 
laeulty awareness, propriety and campus morale scales. Faculty were more 
m agreement in perceiv ing that the college environment was characlen/ed 
b\ a sense of sei! and society, and by its politeness and consideration than 
were the administrators, (c) Faculty and students on the scholarship, 
propnetv and campus morale scales. Faculty perceived a stronger em- 
phasis in the environment lor academic achievement, politeness and group 
cohcsivcncss than did students. 

As might have been expect . an individual's location, position, and 
tunc within the college environment significantly affected perceptions of 
thiit cnviionrnent. When students and faculty were subgrouped according 
to division, sigmlicant dillerenees in perception of the college environment 
v\ere lound between subgroups. Industrial and Health Science faculty fell 
stronger abt>ut the college having a realisiic. scholarly and group-oriented 
environment than did the Business and Applied Arts faculties. First- 
vear students in all divisions tended to have stronger perceptions ol the 
environment than did secv)nd-year students, I his was in agreement 
VMih t ther research studies jn which the freshman students* perceptions 
were more idealistic, w hilc those ol students w ho had been in the environ- 



mcnt longer x^cic more consistent wilh the realities of the college environ- 

In gcneraK all groups \icwed the eollege's environment posit i\cly. An 
item analvsis revealed the specific areas where dittcrenees ol perception 
bciueen groups existed. I sing this inlormaiion as a basis, it was 
rcconinicndcd thai administrators, laeully and student committees review 
the results, identity areas within the college where changes were necessary. 
speciJx the immediacy ol those changes and set the directions that those 
changes should take. 



INSTITUTIONAL USES OF ENVIRONMENTAL ASSESSMENT 

Research on the assessment ol college environment has inMilved the 
de\elopment and use of three techniques: the measurable characteristics 
approach, the stimuli approach and the perceptual approach, hach tech- 
nique assesses a particular aspect ol a college's environment and each 
provides Jillerent information. How might the inlormation resulting from 
an institutional assessment of its environment be used by a college in its 
dccision-nuiking processes'* 

Re search has indicated that incoming college students, high school 
siudenis. high school counsellors, parents and community leaders have 
perceptions oi the college that arc not consistent with its reality. College 
calendars contain little information about the characteristic demands of a 
college. Its activ ities and life-styles, and its unique opportunities. A study of 
the college climate along with more appropriate calendar information 
could better inform prospective students, their parents, high school coun- 
sellors and the conmiunity as to the "real" college environment. 

1 he importance of supplying adequate and accurate inlormaiion about 
the college to prospective stud^mts was further indicated by research on 
person-en \ iron men t eongruency. Limited congruency between the 
s(udent*s needs and the college's characteristics can lead to f rustration and 
dissatislaction and the possible withdrawal of the student from the college. 
It would seem, theretore. that if college information and policies could 
bring cK>ser the "fit" betv^cen the college and the student, greater satis- 
faction and achic\cmcnt would likely be experienced by the student. 

Knoulcuge of a college's cn\ ironmental prof ile should be usef ul inf or- 
mation not i)nl\ to teachers and students but also to college administrators 
and super \ isors as ucll. I or example, the degree of impact of the college on 
tlic student is determined to a largr degree b> ihe extent to w hich the goals 
iind obiccti\cs ol the college are .arried out. Discrepancies between the 
college's stilted philosophy andgoalsand the realities of the situation could 
identil) chtinges that arc necessary not onl\ in the college's educational 
programs, but also in its operational policies and procedures. 

\ or counsellors, too. a knovs ledge of the college environment could 
help them tinsucr the question ;)f what kinds of students f unction best in 
whtit kinds ot environment / How the individual student perceives the in- 
slilutMMKil presses and tfie means b\ vv hich he reacts to these presses could 
pri>v idc inlormation lor counsellors to use in gauging the likely success of 
lulure studerUs in the college. 
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In Albcrt;i. it ricu ci rnrnunrty college provides a practical cxunipic of 
Ju)\\ dala genci aieU tnuivan en^ Mud>: eun N^^^^ Ov er a iwo- 

>ear period, cruironmcnuil data were Ci>llccled to determine the impact of 
the college on student growth and deveU>pment. Data generated by the 
project will he used to counsel incoming students, to convey to the public 
and pri>specli\e suidenis an idea ol what the college "really is/' to study 
altriiii)n problems. U) consider program implicatii>ns. and to assist 
planmng and operatioruil decisions, Ihe project demonstrates the need 
tor. and the importance of, making the assessment ot college environment 
an i>ngi>mg pan ot the insiiiuiion's research program. 

An assessment of a college's enviromneiil can provide valuable intor- 
maiion tor the college and its community. Which of the three assessment 
techniques io use depends in pari on ihe purposes ot the assessment. 
I ach ot the lechmques provides different informaiion about specific 
aspects ol the college In some instances, a combination ot the techniques 
should be used so that an institution can obtain a more complete picture 
ot Its ti)tal environment. 
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Chapter 9 

Student Services In Community Colleges^ 



INTRODUCTION 

1 licic di)cs MDl exist, in my tipinitMi. a clearly distinctive C anadian 
"model" 1)1 student services in eomniunity colleges. While the growth ol 
t\so->ear ci>llcgcs has increased the need lor services lo sliidents. the 
•literature in student services reflects developments that have occurred 
predominantly in schools and universities. The question is then raised: Are 
student services in tlie ccMmnunity colleges dillcrcnt in concept and design 
Ironi those in sehools and universities and shtuild th'.y be? Indeed, com- 
munitv c(i»llege student services should bediHerent diHerent because the 
students arc dillcrcnt. the institutiv)ns are dillcrcnt, the times are diltcrcnt. 
I urther. the colleges and their sci ices have ctMiie into existence to meet 
new needs. In this chapter. I shall endeavour to discuss existing 
arrangements and mode^ ol student services witli relerence to tliese new 
needs, describe some trends vv liich appear ev ident and suggest some possi- 
ble lines i>l development. 

1 lie reasoib lor the remarkable growth in vocational, technical and 
comprehensive uon-univcrsitv institutions vui V Irom prov ince to prov mec. 
Common lactors include the desire to increase geographical accessibility to 
education, to louer the ci>sts ol education in some post-secondary in- 
stitutions, to prov ide more open admission and to prov idc a more extensive 
range ol serv u.es tlian was usuallv ollered by schools and universities. I he 
college IS perhaps the onlv post-secondary educational institution v\hich 
has given recogmtii>n to the critical importance ol a vs ide ran^'C ol serv jecs 
lor students, so necessary il the ci>llege is to aclneve its purpose ol ex- 
tending educational opportunity to an cver-increasing proportion ol the 
total population (7:170). 

\meiican research material indicates how dillcrcnt the communitv 
college student is (3). I he IX:nnison- 1 unner (4) surveys in British C olum- 
hia corrobi»rate tlie prolile ol the young college student as eonservative, 
most mllucnccd by parental opinions, slow ti> makcdccisionsabout college 
ciMDllmcnt. lower in academic abilitv tlian his counterpart in the lour-year 
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utstitiitu>ns (Hi liM4)rcail>. most colleges have regarded educational and 
viKalHMial ad\L>ciuciiVand aNsistance in th^^ improvement of reading and 
w I ii i ng skiUs as csscni ia t elements of si udent ser\ ices p^i ogra tvis . In the 70's. 
as more adults enroll in colleges across the land, the need tor up*gradtng 
and retreshcr courses has bcci»me increasingly apparent (I I). While some 
agreement exists among eomnuinity colleges about the kinds of services 
that arc necJcd to facilitate the learning skills ol students, such agreement 
IS not paralleled by a similarity in program or personnel in student services. 

EXISTING STRUCTURAL ARRANGEMENTS 

I he stt uclure and organi/alion ol student ser\ ices in (/anadiar. colleges 
IS extreiiielN varied, Some colleges group related student services in an 
"umbrella" l>pe ol siiuclure: others have a di\»;rsilied organization, in 
uhieh counscMing is Usually separated from t)ther functions; stiH t)thers 
have »jr raii^cments in which student dcNclopnient pri)grams are viewed as 
an adiuuet i>l the role rather than ol the .>('rv/<rrt)le in the ct)llege. 

Si\t>-i>ne percent ot Dllcges m Canada, according to a recent survey by 
PatteiNon ; I 1). have a dean ol student ser\ ices. l ^nder him is a registrar to 
u luMii the ihteeli>r i>l counsel ling is responsible. About one-lilt h t)r colleges 
surveNcJ have a dean ol student services responsible lor ail ser\ices but 
n>unNelling; in this case, the director of counselling rept)rts directly to the 
pfeMdent. A third siruetural arrangement is that in which eounselhng is 
separated again Irom other student services but is placed under the dean ol 
niNtruction {^) percent) I hese \anous structural patterns may be the result 
i»l dillerent phiU>si>phies regarding roles and lunctions both ol a student 
serMces depi»rtment as a whole, and ol the counselling lunction in par- 
ticular but A [\u\ \> SI), these philosophies *!re *arely clearly articulated, 
and the suspicion exists tliat the organi/atii>nal pattern is Irequently ac- 
eidental. 

I here are twi> nia)i>r wa>s i>l conceptuali/ing student serMees as they 
arc touikl \n ci*nHiranit\ colicties, I hese oe the models based upon ad- 
nunistrative posture ;ind counselling i>rientation. 

MODELS STUDENT SERVICES 

Adiainistrative Posture 

?eii> O'hanton I 10). a prominent Aniencan autlu>r. describes three 
Jillcrciit ailn)inis(rative postures in student services: the regulati:ry. the 
M l vice, and the lu;nian development point ol view. I ach ol these is dis- 
tlnL:i^^hcd b\ dillcrcnt ciiar«ictcristiCN and by dillerent underlying assump- 
iioiiN concermni: *hj ii)le ;Mid iniportaiice oi student allairs. I he lirst 
|M>^(llrc l^ hkciv the oldest. It iian in Itn n /ujrcnfis posture in v\hich student 
Nci\ n.c^ .lie icLiarded as ihc means b\ which rhe presiderU reenlates studera 
conduct **( iMiir Dlhnt;'* siudenl behav lour is a desirable .ibjct live, and in- 
stil Mtnuial ellorts<ire directed t4>ward ha\ mil; students behave. i>be\ /uies. 
and act in a piieru -child iclatii»n^hip to the mstitiitiiHi, 

I he service posture en;phasi/cs services to students which are re- 
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prdcd AS anviliarv 4)i peripheral (rather than integral) to the Icarntnts 
pri>ees>. Collegeji espf tuning thin push i*>n>piMis<^r |^^ programH. 
and ^rc^iientIv develop cin elaboraie N\%ieiii of pieiequisiie eiuirses lor 
entranee to ihe "regular" stream. 

I he human de\elopmeni i>uiloi>k lays emphasis on providing a u>tal 
ehinaie uiihin an insiiiuiion a elimale emphasi/ingsiudeni development 
in soeial. personal, \oeaiional. as uell as aeademie ways. It is not clear 
at this tune whether colleges have defined their position with regard to 
these three administrative postures, nor is it clear whether structural 
pattern are related to such postures 

Counselling Orientation 

A >ccond kind ol "model" ol student scrv ices results Iri^m an examina- 
tion ol the college's internal orientatii)n to counselling, and the counselling 
process. I luce major orientations can exist: the therapeutic. thecvaUiative 
and the integrative. .Adoption ol any o\K ot these will likely intluencc 
h()th the position ol counselling in the college organization, and its 
rcLitioiiship to the administrative posture. 

In the therapeutic orientation, the siudcnt services worker is c )nccrn- 
cd With tl»c problemsol students s4)cial.cducatii.'iaU)r personal. Inmany 
vvavN. this model is a medical model, and '.he personnel employed are 
described as therapists or clinical psychologists. I his approach may be 
lesincied to t lie ciuniselling service onlv; Ireijucntlv. the counselling scrv ice 
With this orieiuation is disassociated Ironi other student services, both 
siruelurallv and philosophically. I he vocatit)nal educational ci)iiccrns ol 
students arc then handled bv other personnel, sometimes bv academic ad- 
\isi)rs or vocational (Manpower) counsellors I his orientation is 
eharaeten/ed bv a one-to-one or small group relationship with students 

Ihe evaluative orientation places admissions, tinaneial aid, counsel* 
ling, plaeeinent. student activitie; . and health services under one "urn- 
btella " It lends not to separate, in any way. admissions Irom counselling. 
C'twnpulsorv interviews belore admission and compulsory testing 
ehar»ieten/e this onenlalioiK l*rocedures such as withdravvals and ci)urse 
changes are Lcnlrali. .^d and carried oui by the same personnel, l iuphasis is 
usuall> placed on course selection, timetahling and career planning Such 
(csCiireli as is done tends lo be dat ^-collceting on achievement, drop-outs 
and related aeademie C()neerns. Ihe associated structure tends to be 
hier arcliKal. and the administrative stance. /// loio parentis. 

in tlie intci-rative .'.pproach. the wliole student service department is 
\icvvcu .is eloselv related to tlie college c ommumtv in terms ol both 
eufiKiiluin and iiovernaiKe Hv teaclnn^ part-time, either in estab'ished 
departments or in the area ol human development, student services per- 
sonnel help to develop liaison between the eoiinsellin^ ami tlie instructional 
departments I )ecernrali/ation services is chaiaeteristie ol this )ricnta- 
tn»n. and li.iison v» \\\\ other laeultv is lurther increased bv tlie placement ot 
>ci\Kes uithm ciirnetiiai .irid career areas, C'.)unsellin^ and admission 
lurictuMis are elccirh separated, but personnel work eo-operativelv ir^ 
piDMdini! eompreliensive serNices admission anil registration. Iinaneial 
aid. coii \sellir)L;. accidennc and \ocational guidance, and student orienta- 
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lion. SiklMcwaiiti \s iUmc tends to be on charailcriHttCH ol stuUcnt5ia>n 
acadcniK acli»CNeir irnt and on cvaiuation ot college pulicie»andjiervice%. 

A PLEA FOR AWARE*^ESS 

He abinc dcNcnption c\ \arii>us paitcrns of organi/ailon in student 
sl'IMCo has K'cn gr.cn tor iwc rcasDns: liisl. io make clear the varietN and 
lack ol honu)gcncit> in this lield; second, to lay the basis lor a plea lor 
auarenesN and the dc\elopnient ol a clearly articulated institutional posi- 
lii>n regarding! these scrMces. I he problenis resulting Irom ditlerenl ad- 
iiunisiiaiiNc and philiM)phical points of view about student ser\ices have 
been considered in \\\o recern staiemenis. in .1 Manual /Wr Stiuh'ni 
SK'tvhK's lor i i'H.niuniiv C'olU\^c\ in ihc Stale of' H'ashin\j(9n{\H)ydAii in 
a rcpi>ri !u>in ('oininission on Prolrssional DeNelopment ol the 
C inn:cil i>l !>iudL'n: IVrsonnel Associations in Higher I Education (2), An 
inipi>riant practical application seems to lollow Iroin one of the lUuin 
ciMkliiMons o\ both ol these statements. No matter N\hat the .^i/e 
Ol siiiiduic i>l a college, .my comprehensi\e student services program 
.sti'>uld iiKliidc lour lunctions: lunctions which mtorm, tunctions which 
c\alu,iic. lunctions whicli l. cilitatt'. luiKlions which in\ol\e. I suggest it is 
\ntua!i\ impossible to pertorin such tiinctu)ns. lo nuiKc adequate and el- 
Ikicni Use i>l pcisoniicl. and !»> render good service to students without a 
clear Niaienient ol ilie ob|eeii\es ol a student services program, and an ac- 
coinpauMMg structure and organization to implement those objecli\es, 

I acomhe : 5) speaking on li.c subject " I he f uture ol Student Ser\ ices 
\s I See It." at a conleren.e at Mount Ro\al C'ollei»v in C'algar\ in 1^73, 
>ouikL J \ note ol warning when he stated: 

.... * S .tt f I;^- 1 ,ri.i fk i.il |Mi.'NNin v'^ .iiul I .'u' o(!iitui!M* v . k fii^ li .hc ^^«'^^ a.-vclnp- 
: lif . Mi jti. Hit ( .tri.><l.t vmM (. MNaU' tM.il Notiit' .»t vmIi niiifilcioK l*.> «mM ot o\- 
- ' ^ fK - li .tr L viMU ih.ii v^^.' h.iu- .lit l aiUMlHtti.il li^k lUMhc c.»rupii>. .iiul !hi> 

.vM. s .1 .SvlU C - >n I flv V .tllljMI^. I lU'll U I.' h »lJ^i\ fl.t \ lo 1» iv K .if <»tll I riMhllll K'> 

\ siiniLir i^pi'iion was expresses b> .i group ol college admmistr.. tors a; the 
Ihnd \niuial ( anaiiia.: ^'oiiegL . Inst'»'.i»e at Hanll .lune IM7'i. at a 
kNlio • li>r administrators organized b\ I)r. (lordon Campbell Student 
ncimc s iniia dernonsirale their Mabiluv ihrougli pcrlormaiv.e and a con- 
Ne«.|iicnt acccptanee *>| ri>les b\ botli students and laciiltv. l ndt>rs.ou\n i>r 
N()(^p»»it liiun administiation iv suti eient American literature, based 
on a more c\tensi\e histi>r> ot ciwi.mumt\ ci>lleges. resells similar C )n- 
ecrn l.imcs I iVnne> I Uv^5S) in an article, "Sludeni fVrsonnel Work: A 
Pii)lc*>ion StillHi>rn," is critical wlien he sa\s. '* I he lieUl is o >w composed 
*»l a niiinher rl ielati\el\ separate arul distmc* specialists hnked ti?getlier 
largcK b\ organizational contigaiU " I he ( arnegie Slud> . the lirst e\alua- 
ihM ol NUulent peisniinel ser\.ces in a representative cross-section i>t 
\mcMLaii CiUlciies. pioviiles data that also ^re not encouraging \fa\ 
Kain-N MM tlic pioiect coorJm»itor .iates. **\\hen mcasuicil a^am^t 
ei!icri.i ol scope aiul el!ccti\ cncss. stuucnt pcist.nnci ptograois m com- 
rnupit\ colleges are woelulU UKulcqnale " 
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I tli» run bclu-vcihc mUuiIumi iiiC'anaduin colleger is am bciier than ihat 
♦II AtnvrH-aii i%tlli?g%-«i I h^dcu* thai ihe .wf vm*» ittii*rW in Ciinadiiin 
coIIciSCN ha\c ti>o Ircq.icnily rouliod noi Irom Ihcarticulalion ol a coherent 
phili)M>pli>. but mi>f\ from a hapha/ard. pragmatic, crisis-oricnicd "gcl- 
lhc->Iu>v-on-ihcMoad ' wav o\ opcralintr This >ilualion cannot continue. 

SERVING NEW STUDENT AND COMMUNITY NEEDS 

In a pcr iDd ol public clamour lor accountability, the continuance ol any 
aspect ol the eollciie i>peratii>n that is not b.:sed on a sound rationale ot the 
nii>sl needed and complete service to the student is indelensible. How first 
ti) assess the needs, and subsecjuently to evaluate the ways ol meeting them. 
IS the leasDii Idi a Astcinatic program ol eollege research. I he most oh- 
vhuisiand leaM Used*) vva> ot discoNeruig latent interests and requirements 
IS. I sNsicrnatic program ol data-collcetiori on the characteristies ol students 
and i»l I he ei>nimunit\ Hut. vv h.aever methods a ci)llege uses to disciu er the 
rtquirenicnts ol the community it serves, the presen; demand lor aceount- 
abihtN makes it obligator) lor each eollege to t*evelop a cicai statement ol 
obiLcnves based on some >urve> i>l the interests, wishes and expectations ol 
Its various puhiies Sucli a statement should be accompanied by a descrip- 
tion ol vvavs ol aelueving those objcctiv ;s. and proposals lor evaluai.iig the 
degree to vvlucli tliev Lave becfi accomplislied. 

W h.:t .ire some ol tlie changes appearing within (and outside) the walls 
i>l tlie ei>niniumt> eollege which are signilicjnt lor student services? I irsi. 
tliere is .i realization that the whole concept ol learning has changed. 
( rnphasis is ni»w plaeed on abilitv to learn and re-learn, rather than on 
masterv i»l skills .ili>ne. In laet. the w ork being done in the a wM i i reading 
and vvMti»ig skills would suggest tl-.it li)cusif\g on speciticdelieiencies is less 
elleetive man the liolistie appri>aeh to a stuJentN over-all development, a 
puicesN w hieli takes inti) CDUsideration his interests. Ins aptitudes, his goals, 
hir values C ollege tlius becomes an experience tliat emphasi/esa moreall- 
roiMuled kind i>l developiuent. \ev itt Sanlord ( l6:K-9) indicates new diree- 
tiiuis and empluises when he says: 

^ . f., , fifi.tt.- v»iif f:N .»fi ik'\tl«»piii.i: the irnliMilu.H >tiuli-fU \\\ cvluc.iliun l^r iii- 

- . . 'p!'- - f't I inon t ;M ■ a'MIM < I'llN^ l^^lt^^ U lul f t .J k C fl 1 1 » p I ( i r jj ok' M fl 
^ilv .j .-J Ik V .1^ I k \ |hlUt V V KM:iwI \ . ofVrUK'NN t«» tAfVI li JKC. .Kiil fCNptMiMhlh 

I Ills involves eualing ,i l lunate i>l kai mng in w Inch students have Ireedom 
to ih.>usc rheii tuvn tvpe ol learning experience, in wliicli they accept 
(CNf^oi ihilifs lor I heir cIumcls. an J in whicli tliev work with instrueiors to 
plan anci evaluate iheir progress i M.) || .Ins Llin:.ite ol learning is lo be 
iMsicicd uiitan a college, wh.ii ch.inges can we foresee in tlie present 
Ol L:am/al uw) ol amlen! services* 

IcMv ()'l<ani*Hi (^h has been an mitspoken advocate lor the position 
tfMl ilk rnaioi pui (^osc ol s*uden» sei" ues is io,»ssist in the luiniani/ation oi 
i\w .ihivatiot5.ll p;occss ObviuisK. all segn.eiits ol (he eollege ciunmunitv 
ha\. i.spofixthijitv It I this pritcess. but if is i>| special concern lor student 
sef\kLs (>crsur.f)^! [he inoilel Ihat emerges is vasiK dillerent Irom the 



pciM»nncl uv>:k a> a ^^er*-. . ,»..cc> o.gani.'cd to niccl Muuw.u nuds . 

ihinl. what he w^itN civicf^ing." inudcl statinjj: "The program^\*nj!d ^e 
U»iusc'd Of: puMii .c J'.ufiL'vs in Mudw^ni hchaxUnir. raihcr ihan on thecf* 
ticicnt luncUDiiinii i i sczviccs/* I he cliangcs ncccs-ar v to achieve ihisob- 
jcciiNc can he considered lind.vr these headings: ihe role of the siudcnl pcr- 
M>nncl workei. the oit^ni/aiion of student services, and new programs to 
nue! Mudents' needs for development and growth. 



The Role of The Student Personnel Worker 

C arl Rogers (15:37^-87). in a recent article, "Some Ncu CTiallenges^ 
addresses some questions lo professional psychologists which seem equally 
pjriineiit to counsellors. He asks first. "Dare ue be designers?" Can wc 
develop a futuie-onented, preventive approach, or will we be fore>er iden- 
tified vMth a past-orienled remedial function? He states: 

l.»uo?k inM;cha vv.i\ Jcriiar.iJs !h.M ihc psvcholoiiist b< d radical in ihc Iruc >cnsc i>flhc * 
ui.fj I: r!;caf»s th.it he Ic.ivc h:^ secure lilllc otficc unJ wiuk i»l!cn at ^{cai risk. I 
► f.wv* ^thc^rl .iv!rT)inistr.it'.»rN. u-.ichtrs ;inc! ccmniunitv leaders i(> pl.inanddcMgna 

!< iK'ii.'r.e;;! Wis \ ,isi uo iiK^^'wr he loSf> ^^a^^LJye I he f .nn <>I ihcdail) CK- 
;'.;:er.ic he url^ h.re cnn.iiked on ihc bT.idc. task iif huiiJir^' a Hexihlc 
>:iiLitji>M u,;h ^:iAjcr;!s .n ihe wv-rc and .iti otheiN a^ the ur\aii'.s of thr learners 

A >evond uuestu)n he asks. "Dare ue do away uiih profe>sionalism?" is 
ha^ed i»n his bclict tluii ceriif uaiiim of professional groups h;l^ tended to 
li.ir row the pri)lcsMon. lie it lo the past, and discourage innov;;tion. In ad- 
d;iu)n. teriificaiion rna\ blind us to the value of the many ''gate keepers" in 
i'ur sotieiv. iht^se pei»p!e v\ith skil! and vvisdt>m in dealing with others who 
have no v>!rieuil training. His quoi;ng ol Far^on's statement, 'The popula- 
Mts'i vv hiwh has the problem possesses the best resource! fi>r dealing with the 
pfohlem" 1 15 3h '^). has implicatio.is for methods of working in a college. 
C\in colic^'c pcrMmnel break out of the traditional patterns of hiring 
"pnlc ssi.^naK/' can wt: look at the use of v olunteers. at the training and use 
i^l p:irapr()less;orials'* I(>alU>w iuirsvl;eN to look at meetiny needs in new 
\v.i\s IS not eas>. and Rc^eers believes wc must become '*nevv*' people if wc 
are lo accomplish these tasks. 

He tl cn asks, run we be integrated pei>p!e, free from the duhotomi/ing 
ot iliink.r.g iecling. espericneing know mg? Can we be unified organisms, 
rcsponM\c to hi^ih ourscKes and our environment Ihe person he describes 
fc^;;:McN MasIoAs (^i fiviure o\ the se!{-aclL;ali/ing person v^ ho exhibits 
^liwh tr»nts as superior pe:cep:;on of rcaiity: ir*creaNed self-aeeeptance, 
avwptarKc ol others and i>f ruiture, ifiireased spor^ianeitv . emphasis on 
pri hlcr^i ^cnrcr.r.k!: iricre.i vd auti»nor^:\ and resistance to enculturation; 
.J. ' : I ic.it;.)n A::h ihc ^.;;::.tn Nrce:vs: and improved interpersonal 

:;;a!.ons 

M v^v u;'.j^!N^r!s ^hai;. ' \* „!! 'a f' • nc wnrking in colleees. Arc there 
-L': - t'.i! -I:..', u' [\M'.- ' thcnivcScs as d.irini! to he 

^ i'-^ -J^ v.>:';f^. ;:cJ .; ■ ^\,vo:r.^ ol karr;i: i! as hcii' able 

' • '^'^^ ' ' r (. ■.:: •.': K v' ;"! .tv Dv. v • • u • > .es"' f or: i:r^:!le!\ , \ h: ,t]su er is in 

: ■ c : • N.A 1 ■ ; v.- 'hings • ' -p . r*-- ( \in:it!a m siu- 



>vcm> he ilovv-! .ij>pri :! .^^ ^ ti oi ;i t;;.\\ proiutspv '>t the ^ludent 
pcrsiuuic! \%.'ikcr viic uhu r i.^ luJ co:niiuu>iiNl> with siudiTiis and 
lacuils. one vn.o .ir/. ^^^ipju^j, u^t^ i.ith.cr il.av. icavls; one who takes 
risks. who is m the mairsire*iin ol eolletie Iile. not cnsconeed in an of- 
fiee: one who reaehes ovA lor c\p;.'r;cr;wC. unaliaid of iniimaie involvement 
\Mih nlhers. This worker is eonur.itted u» positive hutnan development, and 
he brings to this CDrnrnitment xkilK »ind expertise that enable him to imple- 
ment proiiranis tfiat are desi^rii^d to assist human development for all 
students, uoi nierelv lor some >ci:!r.ents ot the stident population. In es* 
benee. he re^iards himself as an a^cnt of chantre. joining in a rare combina- 
tion the abilitv to preserve v\hat is desirable in existing functions and ser- 
vices v\ ith an awareness of the need li>r new regies and emphases. Examples 
of this kind ol Worker arc found ii: a few colleges, where student personnel 
vsorkers tunetion as animatt»rs. f v'!h wiih thesludent bodv and in thecom- 
munitv at large. I^rogram development is a major thrust for these workers, 
pri^grams related ti> the interest u:id requirements of any given clientele. In 
<me wiillcfcie. the foeus is on settiiij: u'^ a dav care centre to permit mature 
v\4M!ien lo aiu nd colleee: in anoiirer, imi gaining grants to assist v\ omen on 
v\eltare in re-er.tering the Vi)cai:ona! held; in ani)thcr, on establishing a 
language coir.petvncv program lor Canadians for v\hom Fnglish is a 
seeiwid lan^i:.ige. Individual programs do differ, but they have this 
characteriNiic m conunon; the> are the result of a joint eff ort between a 
group VKatiting a specific end and a facilitator enabling them to work 
toward that end. 

l o be this kind of person rTKi> seem an unrealistic goal for many per- 
siinnel in >tudent >er\ ices After aP. such people are rare, Nevertheless, they 
exist and seem to he effective, and the question arises: What kind of ed- 
cational or i>rgani rational envirt)nmeni facilitates the development of 
this kind o\ person.' 

The Organization of Student Services 

hrom m\ ohser^at'ons ot Canadian colleges. I have uo\c6 that 
faciliiaiivc orgam/aiu^nal paitjrn. have several features. Participative 
decision-making and planning ciiaracteri/e the operation of many of the 
student service programs. I he workers often are varied in experience, 
bjckg:»>und. Ie\el of CiunpetefK> and dc_^.rce of expertise, i^ut meld into 
>i»nie kind team ba>ec on a pulic) ol staff differentiation, combined with 
a pr<i!e>^ional c!t\eK»p:nent pn^^r i'^'. P^'cr counsellors, detached workers, 
volunteers, arid par.iproiessnuujls are all in evidence in some centres in 
Canada In rr.nst these ci)llege> pu will find some research programs un- 
i!er wa\ . e^pcc:ci!I> research dcMi::icd torvaluare w hether objectives are be- 
t:)g awlKccJ Ol ro[ io assists :n this evaluation, some system of data- 
I'll'.v l\o:\ the a».l ual npcr.il.- ^ '! sluvlent ^crv ices has been established. 

S - . v t : ri.j f'h's! active 'L.'it pcrs(»r;nel groups have rvtahjished 
V * >e ' v J; .i. ;^uc iif c . • • '.V Lollegc and. in fact, v u \].^ ?n selves 

: ;\ • ; A li.c :r;^t : -f • ! p; o^fNS. Other i (»f IiaiNon are 






fN^*.:dvd^j h:fV'T^k sui;; . " >ervicisv- : herewith inhcr c ' "••'t'«i 

ihv fcspunsibiluv iur ic>car^r for . r*i;niistKMU lor iiUappcab Niudcni 

including curriculum. 

New Programs to Meet New Needs 

li is diiYiculi lo single out lor mention particular colleges and programs 
us O Banion does, since m\ Ur.cw ledge and travels are much more limited. 
NcNcrihcless, I can ^uggesl something of the variety and range of what I 
consider to be worthwhile programs now being offered in Canadian 
colleges. One college, for e,\ample. oflcrs a training program for college 
staff in the field of human development, concentrating on group skills and 
group dynamics. Another program enlists community members who arc 
gi\en the opportunity to improve their communication skills through a 
workshop approach sponsored by the college. Another type of program of- 
fered in several colleges, \ariously described as "life skills." **carccr 
cho.ces" or "vocational options," concentrates on v ocational exploration. 
In some colleges, such programs are offered as regular courses; in others/ 
the format is workshops or short courses. Many of the programs include 
testing, vocational exploration in terms of a praclicum, self and other per- 
sonality assessment, role-playing for job application, interviewing tech- 
niques, and an assortment of experiences that go far beyond the traditional 
\ocaiion il guidance approach, in some instances, this t\pe of course in- 
cludes a research cvmiponcnt in the follow-up and evaluation of college 
graduates from career and technical programs. 

A third t> pe of program tmphasi/es the ability of individuals to work in 
groups. Groups \ar> from basic skill groups (how to plan homework, for 
example) to inicnsi\e encounter ififvritnces. In the skill groups, the 
emphasis is frequently and initially a cognitive one. but there is a recogni- 
tion of the need of most students to improve communication skills in the 
inter-personal area, and the training of the group facilitator is important so 
that he w ill be able to /ccogni/e areas of need beyond the articulated one»j. 
In the broad area of a hat are called grow th groups, programs are very 
diserse. sometimes having a defined problem emphasis: at other limes, 
a declared wish for an intcnsise personal experience, in addition, many 
personnel workers, particularly counsellors, are now working w ith groups 
for information-gi\ mg. finding this a more efficient technique for orienta- 
tion, for pro\iding financial aid and scholarship information and for 
\oeailonal guidance. Peer counsellors and paraprofessionals frequently 
arc rcNponsible lor such groups. 

A fourth kind of program includes family life education, human 
relations, sexi'.alilv and personal relationships. Training in family life 
eJiivaiion is a!read\ a\ail.ihic to public school teachers and public health 
nurses and colkircs can hi.;id ^'H this. Cv>urses on "Human Sexuality," 

r kvhops on 'i aiTii!) \ i.!...ti» :i!ri}:/' day-long seminars on ">'ou>ca Peo- 
ylsi Ion'* .ire uth'.T e\.ir:'<p*',s in ihr, field. I requenllv. instruction is mter- 
J>Lipl»ruir\ ar:J pi.if.n-^i b;. uaching faculty and student services 
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\ pt"j':.r:i .^r r.ritji.i r vMi\ he described as <»ne tocused on 
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scr\i ah '*Hi-ci^;v^: ' r. pi . : i Miv:>,u v. -...::un:iy populaiiomiafiiP 

irc,j>inifi> the liUv^ hiUwcM ; ;-u;)ic:^a:^ in*ini: blurred. Sortie of the 

oi danic und ti in. j::;. . . . p- . i.vl Jn i. di>»td\anta^cd iiioups, and 
p4»l;lKat lies p;n liv'iii.i I - ;> v'i»:u cr rrr.i: > oiith ;<nd cducahon. Not all 
ci)Ikvw> i»ticr prt.^i:?.iinN ou u., > u>f i^-^. Ni)r aic they aluavN t)nw'rcd by stu- 
dent >vr* -vCs p'jr>onncl. 

A >i\th priigiam i>pec vn;ra:cs on improving a range ol communi- 
otion >ki!N in the acadctuic ^phcic. Auain. various names are used to de- 
scribe such a projiram: rcmeduiuun. up-jirading, loundaiion or literary 
skills trnprovcmcnt. I hcsc lii:<ciions arc not rclaied lo student services in 
some Ci^ileties, but are an irAivpendcnl ser vice or attached to related di$- 
cipimcN (Fn^li>h or Matncit.alics). Increasingly, however, colleges are 
t>ltermg mtergrated programs (14), rec(^gni/ing that a deficiency in 
academic skills has a psychological component that needs to be recognized 
and worked with if chaniicd behaviour is to result. Some **iife skills** 
Ci>urses attempt to link sk;il reeds, personality aitribrtcs and career 
choice, cinphasi/iiig a total de\ elopmciit approach rather than a fragmen- 
tation into separate skdls i\v.<i ..ssessments. 

I his ruNunie in not a comp!cie review of college programs in the area of 
student ser\iee>. It i> based o:i :r.y ow n experience and knowledge, and in 
mans w'.Niarues. seems to pio\jdc examples which 1 believe are trend- 
Netting. 

1 he place o! ihe student personnel worker on "the cutting edge" in in- 
novatif^g *ind i iNKir.g in prot.r.i.^i development, seems most congruent with 
O'Hanion's eriiergmg model 1 t*ui\c tried lo provide evidence that this 
nii^Jel is operative in some C .inadian colleges. 



A LOOK AHEAD-SOME PROBLEMS TO SOLVE 

IhiN chapter has looked existing approaches to student services in 
Canadian community co!IeL:eN m terms of some analytical models; raised 
the issue of philosophy as a nece^sarv foundation for any model: indicated 
the chancing circumstances tii.it favour a philosophy on human develop- 
ment in ^tuJcnt services: ind illustrated how the implementation of 
such a philosophy might pr-^cced through a revision of some existing 
colleije programs .ilreadv uriJerAay. This is not intended to be a com- 
piehensive rcvievv. f or e\arr:p' .\ little attention was given to the important 
area of stuilcnt activities. I r..Mu^h I mav be in error, my excuse for this 
onuss:t>n is viniple: I lutve ^cc:i LmIc in Canadian colleges that is new or ex- 
citing in tills 1 1 eld I he iiiipi:;..: exception is in the CECiHPs in Quebec, 
where NtuJent involvement -lvi^in to be vital, relevant and tuned to 
^oci:t! issues AKo. nt^ mcra;t has been made of athletics. My omission 
ciLiain IS iiiNiified m th.it ^^^\^::'vre have I seen an integrated philosophy of 
s'lKicii: ^e!\!cc> \\\ih a c«u:^_;..L nt structure and organization of services, 
ru!it.-,j:ir:i! 'r..' r.iC'^nale !i>f t!", ;;:clii^ioa oi the varied activ ities. N\)r h'ivc 1 

: " . ' ! ihc iiKcr v ic'a : -^ j : ^.\s .>t si jdewt services personnel or other. 
.•.,.!■:..'..;' Kalhcr. ! ; . v been more concerned to ask for the 

■ ' .'i : e\iNiirv: j^v ' ^ -tkc most (>f what exists in Canadian 
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UH) BEST COPY AyAiUiBLE 

collc|tC5» appears to he paitcrtavl alter an hiMoricat American miHlel nhich 
appears lo have been aceepieU wivlu»ut U>o itiuch (i^ue»uoniug, A num 
Anietiwaii vviitei V houever. in the lace oF the >tresN i)racciHjntahiniy ahtf 
the ehanging attitudes to\\ard«i learning are questioning traditional 
models, and it v\ ould seem that we in Canada must immediately assess our 
prav'tiecN too and address i>ursel\es tt» some important issues. 

I irst. iheie is the probleMi ol ilie iusiiliealion ol student serviees. This 
ean t>nl> be answered by the development ol a s>>item ol aeeounting. of 
exaluaiinu. r. eslabli^hing pru>ritie' and by the working out ol a 
philosophv based on those priorities. ...id the lollow ingot praetieeseonsis- 
lenl with the tmerging philosophy. 

Second, ue need to solve the problem ol learning lo cope with in- 
stitutional change which is iisell a response lo societal change in the 
collegv.\ eiu ir cMimeni. I his can best be di>ne through the work of personnel 
who lunciion as change agents, who know the characteristics ol renewing 
people and insiiiuiions. and who give lime and thought to building those 
chaicicter^stics into the college environment. 

|[iikI. v»e need lo be more concerned with "siudent-eenieredness" to 
ensure that tins concern becomes a reality and not simply and all-too- 
Irequenliv. rhetoric. Programs ol insTiiulional research can help the stu- 
dent he more completely known in an actuarial sense, and an emphasis on 
shared Icainmg experiences can help him be known belter in a personal 
sense 

l i>urlli. our organizational patterns, their eHiciency and economy, 
need close scrutiny, even change. The inclusion in our colleiies of "gate- 
keepers" (I), people ol dillcrenl background and experiences, may well 
teach us man> skills that we lack and could enricli our offerings and teach 
Us new processes of participative (U\iMon-making. 

f ilth, the genuineness of D^r willingness lo change needs to be 
evaluated. A tuture that will include a host of new practices that defy neat 
dclinition dccenlrali/ed services, "store-front" operations, mobile com- 
nuinitv units, learning by non-traditional media these will be the test of 
our dcgrie ol llcxibility 

Against :hc hackdrop ol reduced budgets and increased societal 
prcNsiircs I P). w ill we be able lo handle all these probli'ms ' W ill we be able 
lo cii ticulatc our phiU>si)phy on the many issu"> :nat conlronl us; our use of 
groups, our approach to vocational planning. v):ir attitude to mature 
students, our concerns lor the disadvantaged, our policies of intervention 
With higli-iisk gn>ups our development ol communitv health ct)urscs. our 
involvement vvitli students, our use ol p.iraprolessionals and vt>lunteers? 
\\ ill wc he ahle to justilv our use ol time. t)ur use ol personnel, our use ol 
NPiici* ' I o cisk c|uestii>ns like these requires courage and caring; to answer 
ificnu connnitmcnt and cle.ir thinking. 
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Chapter 10 

Student Participation In College Governance 

ia ntlil () Kelly 



\\ s. ih. >!tuk*uiN a> tiill niL'mhcis ol the k-olk-jik.- c»unniufut\ \uih lull oppt)iiumi> to 
p.niu i(>.i(v' m Uk <.LMNHtns \^ Itkh .illccl then aiul tlicir sIu»Ik*s P,irtK ip,itti»fi js pail 
.»f !(uii sdiiv.ilhMi .iful I Hl-Ik-nl- Uk-\ hasc a IK'II i»l ,i lot ci>iitnhulc 

I lie abi)\c quDiaiii)!! \\»is protlcrcd b> a nc\v l\ appointed college president. 
Paul (lallajt^lier. a tew iiuMiths bet ore Dawson College was to open its doors 
lo Monircal siiideniN in ilie tall of 1969. I he president's early eoininitnient 
\o the ci>iicepi o\ pariicipation was lo ha\e a pervasiveellect on the style ot 
L!i»\ernance adopted witliiii tlie C*t)llege over the next lew years. 

1 he pros and eons ol student participation in college governance have 
been tlie ihetiie i)l many articles and some research, most i)t which has been 
published witlun tlie last ti\e \ears (5). 1 wish to discuss student participa- 
tion, not as a champion ot student power, but trom an educational- 
pliili)si>pliiLal \ lewpomt and trom the basis ot participation as a sound ad- 
ministrative principle which has been proven both e*ticicnt and ettective in 
a vanelv nl t»r irani/ations. Dawson College h»is e\periinented treely with 
student p.irtKipauon in governance. I his article draws heavily on ex- 
amples truni a studv oltlie I )awson e.\pcrience(4). Some ot the successes as 
v\ cll as the problems ot the experiment aie rev iewed in the tollov\ ing discus- 

sUUl 

Student part ici [nit ion. as a basic operating principle. c*uight on earlv at 
the college \\ ithin the tirst month a Commission Ui studv a structure tor 
college giucrnance was proposed and students were heavily involved. One 
ol the ( Ommission's In st tasks was to examine just ht>w students might be 
involved in govci nance, At the outset, it was esttiblished that the Commis- 
sion itsclt stu)uUl represent an experiment in participatiiiri and should be 
composed ol eqUiil numbers tit students, taculty *nid *idiiiinistrators. A 
precedent was thus set lor student paritv, meaning an equal number o\ 
students and t»icult> on all college decision-making bodies, As stated by a 
mcfnbei i^t the lirst Commission "paritv stemmed trtMii earlv nev\spaper 
f cporl^ abt>ul the College's tocus on students. It was implied in the v^ hole 
approach lo org»ini/ing l)tiwst>n and it has been turthered bv some very 
v»)cal students and the ama/ing support ol the niajiiritv ol tacultv." 

During the lirst vear. the Commi-.sion ilisbaruled tis a slruclure lor 
Nludcnl-Iacuhv partieipatu>n emerged. Students gained the o p port unit v to 
be involved at a number iA decision-makmg levels within the Collegetrom 
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the Houid ol (iovcrriors ilimuj:!! ti> the xarious dcparliiKMital and class- 
roiMii groupiniis. And o\\ Lnllcjje-vvidc bodies, students had parity ^ith 
f:icii!t> i>n buth Academic and AdniiniNirati\c KcsiMirccs Councils, f hesc 
t\>unctls have recentlv been anialuamaled into one College Senate. 

Ihe eariN (\)nunissiiMi on limernanee adopted a principle that 
decisH>ns NhouUl be made »is ch>se as piissibie \o the point ol implementa- 
tion. Mom eollei:e members insisted that althoUi:h the C'lMlciic Councils 
were nnportant. the ' real acthHi" v\as at the departmental IcncI uhcre 
students uere elected \o serve as "parit>" departmental members along 
l.icullv. 

In hru:'4 there \vere apprt)\imatelv thirty-lour departments at Daw- 
son ( 4»llei:e w ith a total student enrollment ol seven thousand. ( I he term 
"approximaielv" is used here because VMthm tlie C olle^ie climate ol change. 
departments conlinuallv expand and contract.) Student participation 
varied vvidelv in practice Irom one department ti>aninher. denerally stu- 
item re|Mesernativcs \vcre selected during classes although some 
decjailmcnis i>perated on a basis o\ "who ever shows up to a meeting is a 
\ nlriiL! membci 

Student Attitudes Towards Participation 

A uoi'd illusii.inon ol the variabilitv ol student participatiiMi between 
departments was ollered bv ;i technoh)gv student vv hi^ described student in- 
\o|vemcni in lour lechnologv ;ireas: 

I ). ;\trt;: \ !.♦; c pic I > NtdJciil> htji puK v.(K' <»r !uo >lu»\v iip ln>ti in.i»M> t.ilk 
.i^-'u: ui .i: h.ipi\'ii.il .ti tik' mc'viins:> III lLi ^v*> cvciviIiuilmn t»[H'iKiiul Nii!ii(.*ai> kiu»\\ 
Mj.A ! >v :vu tlK-ni In I )i.'fMr tniciii M. ihc cfi.iii in.iii i> .iiul lli.n"> i! I lK'>imlcfHN 
.iv..'i^t :!. !>!.! kiwrA tIkA c.in u.'t !.« iiiir. it IK'(\MniK'in ( ■ i> wnu.ilU run 

M\ J.'p.llIllK-n! In vllUlil .lIUl ttlClC JIC Ill.lIU p..l|-nnu- t.KUllN I Ik" 

>• i].t . V- "iv t .ti I \ : n l: t iu' 1' Mil It M toiii \ (.min tn »\v I p.ii I iiu'ni H in pi the 

;t.i'>; vlviiitK 1 .11 It . .!> I luL'iitN atul l,ii. uii\ >ccin nIijic v^jii.ilK in i iinniii^i: !hc Ji.*p,iri- 



( )nc ^.|uartei t>| all de[\n imenis reported at le.ist eightv percent student 
allciidancc ai ir.ectings. In the other departmem.s. attendanee ranged 
hciwccn lWL-i!i\ and si\i\ percent. It was pi)inied i>ut that stiidem atten- 
danee. ahhcuigh sporadic, was usuallv issue-centered "it there was a 
vrucial iNsue ai slake students would shi>w up in droves." According ti) 
Ncvcial [UisoMs iiuoKcd with student giuernment. most students while 
not |M( i!ei|\iiini: direct l> in de[\iMme^'ial meetings, appreciated the oppoi- 
luiui\ u> have a \oice when ihev Icit it n'.'cessarv. \ ni the most part. |Usi 
kiiv)wing that ihe\ could alleci decisions il ihe> w.inted \o seemed tt) be as 
tnip»Mianl as .iCtiial [\ntici[\On>n itsch. I o nianv siudenls this sense ol be- 
iiiu a'M^- allc^ji iinporianl decisions ua^e one a feeling ol individual im- 
poi lance and also eieaied instant idcntilv with the ("ollege. 

MuJ.'iii sui \e> lesults indicated that siudcnts inter[ii eteit participation 
a^ paitieulaiK mcaiiini:lul at the classroom level where the praetice 
[Modiolvd pt>siti\e siudcni-laculiv relationships. Student comments such 
as •*! oan iclalc to luin as a pcrst)n idiht.'r than jUst as a teacher." and "vou 
don'i iia^c to Lall s(»nic(>iic 'sir' to k\!rn Irom them." were ^.>>mnion in il- 
lustiviling this ictaiii>nship Kcsfiorises to anotiier sur\e> qucsluui 
highliiihted the- fJcrceivcd positive value i^l the inlornial association 
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between stiuknis ami liuulix One third ot the student body reported that 
the) ealled all ol their teachers by their first name, and over ninety percent 
Here on a first-name basis with at least one faculty member. Intercstingfy. 
students noted that laculty who were insistent on being ealled by their lirst 
nan)c were not usuallv respected and were addressed in lormal terms; such 
leNpcci hail to be won. not enloiced. 

Faculty Attitudes Towards Student Participation 

Althougl) not all laculty were in lavour ol student parity, the majority 
were a. least willing to ^ive it a try. Discussions with some laculty w ho had 
been skeptical in the bc^innin^ indicated that they now generally approved 
o\ student involvement. A chemistrv teacher's statement "student par- 
ticipation I didn't care lor at lirst. but I Used to get up tight about long 
hair on men too it\ just no longer an issue" is illustrative ol changed 
lacult> attitudes. 

I acultv viewpoints as to their role in lostering student participation 
lellectcd thiec general attitudes. Oric viewpoint was that students had a 
ch.ince to be involved, and il thcy did not seize the opportunity, nothing 
more could, or should, be done. A second viewpoint was that students 
should he oblig.ited to participate, as were laculty. and measures should be 
t.iken to ensure that thev meet this obligation. I his perspective was held by 
a tnmoi it> ol lacultv . A growing number ol laculty were oWh: opinion that 
t»nc ol then broad teaching responsibilities was to encourage and lacilitate 
student involvement. I he psvehologv department, lor example, was cited 
as one where siudent participation was very successlul. f aculty made a 
ciMiseientious cllort to involve students, f-aeulty "talked it u,'^*" ir. their 
cLisses, ncv^ students were given in-dcpth orientation s»:ssions. and once 
thev became departmental members students were cle-»rly expected to 
shaie 111 the work t>t .til departmental committees. Student attendance at 
the iNvehologv Department meetings was always high and olten non- 
studeni members atiended as well. 

Interviews with several laculty revealed that there was widespread 
laciiliv support toi student participation as an educational benelit in itsell. 
IfDuever. jiist how participation was conceived as part ol an educational 
pivKCss. varied Irom person to person within laculty. A technology instruc- 
loi . tor e\an)ple. lelt very strongly that employees nowadavs stress a need 
tof [^cv^ple who exhibit a high degree ol sell-direction vet are also 
^.o.) pel. Hue and able to interact with others in their work, ffe claimed that 
the pamcipaiive approach adopted by his department and lollowed in his 
ouii leaehing provided .in opportunity lor students to experience these 
\ lUil human relations skills. A similar but broader v lewpomt was held by an 
I HL^hsh iiisiruclor who ollered this philosophy ol student participation: 

W. M !, jJiifU! b\ Ww loniis tuit -^ii ikimos. .iiul .i hicr .lu tii^.il. .lui hoi ii.m.in 

NtM.v'ut. t.M^hc". lulciii 1 DH-v* tt>Mn nl t u I K 1 1 « >n 1 1 1 L' . ami .1 p.irlittp ih»f \ dciiinti.itA 
!..uf..'N .iiit'iliv'i lonu ol iiinvdoiufii:, m otu >kHic!'» ll \sc .ifc\ us ^\ f ufr. pu'p.ifin^ 
>r'uK f;f V !.>: ! hv .i iii.i! ufL- h v v s ill s-k icl\ . aiici that -^o^ u't\ I uik! u \ a> .1 tlcfiuicMcV . it is 
"I,- t^.u iMfii! I . ^p* fui f>i!it ^ i.t [vc[>.tf c ^iiujv. rils lui liu' iCNpioiiMbk' t'\-^'fti>c o| .lilull pai- 
i ,v :p.i;.. 'ti \ii 1;! h\ (-.m^ Iiuil* t hen) I't » >np .1 fuj iiuliv ulna 1 K'NpoiiNihiliu .niJ m \ ol \ c 

Survcv results indicated approximately eighty perceni ol students and 
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niiivh percent ol liiculu ^ii I >auM>'n C ollege were in general agreenicni with 
ihe eoneept ot student partieipaiion having important eUuealional value in 
Useli. 

Govtrnance and the Principle of Participation 

What cllcci has the principle ol participation had on DaNvson College? 
In order to liilK addroN this question it is important first to lake a briet 
look at the meaning ot governance. I he concept o\ governance is an ex- 
tremelv \ ital one in a college's functioning because the style ol go\.Tnanec 
adi>pied ma> have profound educational implications allcctingall persons 
associated with the college. 

(ioNcrnance rclcrs not only to organizational structure but also to 
several criiical socio-psychological variables operating in any organi/a* 
lion. Ihe real essence ol goNcrnance is that which relates to a college 
climate or cnMronment which is generated by the structure and process lor 
decision-making within a college. 

Several authors stress that the style of governance itself shapes a college 
climate and may engender or inhibit significant opportunities for growth 
tor all college members. J or example. Footeand Mayer (3;l6)emphasi/e 
this view : 

I he ^.niUcM m Nvhk h ):»t\cin.iiuc opcr.ilo helps lo sh.tpc' thctU'ti4>nstina nI> k' 4>l the par- 
ticipants, ai the same ittiic. the niaiinci in uhuh ^oNcmance operates, the procedureMt 
toII»»UN. atkl ilu' spirit in uhieli it treats pruhlenis .ind pe4>ple nmII. id turn, help l4> shape 
the hiiMiler C4>nte\t ( anipiis ^4>\ernanee, then. i\ n4>t sinipK a meth4»d lor arri\ni|!at 
LkMsi,>rK about eJueational polieies. it is itsell a iiiethvHl 4>l eJitcaiin^ th*>se vsh4> par- 
ttCipatv' in it or tiiose ho .ire atteeleJ l>> it Ho\v \\ell sueh ti sssiein operates is not t4> he 
ileteimincvl soieU 4>r even pnniariK h> eriiena ol eltieienes hut must evalutited h\ 
ii'ieiciKC tti (he ^|Utili(\ t>t hie .ippiopriate t4> tin eJiieational eonitniinitN 

How students, faculty, and administrators within a college feci about 
being part ot the college depends a great deal upon the manner in which 
all kinds ot college decisions are made. And generally speaking, per )ns 
will experience a positive attitude towards the institution if they sense an 
opportunity to allect decisions w hich allect them. In this case one experi- 
ences a positive college climate. Although sophisticated testing instru* 
mcnts have been developed recently to measure organizational climate, 
one has. m m> opinion, but to spend a short ^hile talking with students 
and lacultv at a college to sense the environment of that college. 

New developments in the understanding ot man portraved by 
hunianistie psvcholi>L!\ serve as a philosi)phiCiil loundatii)n lor par- 
tiLipatot v college yoveriKince. I i>lli>vving tfie precepts ol tins psvchologv it 
c»in be seen that pcivplc are not bv nature passive i>r resistant to orgiini- 
AitiDiKil needs. Ihev h»ive become sn as a result ot the experience i>f being 
turned oil bv orjMni/atiDns. olten beginning with their earlv schooling. 
In realitv people want ti^ achieve ii sense ol sell-worth tind lullillnieni. as 
well as to satislv material requirements. W here material requirements arc 
f e»ison*iblv satislied. tfiev bcci>me secondarv ci>nsiderations tis a motiva- 
tion ti)i behaviDur \ sense i l sell-worth law he met onlv in college en- 
\iri»n[nents where ttie indivulual h»is opportunitv to be sell- 
directing vet experience the need lor cv)v)pcr»itiv e activitv and ti> be in- 
volved in the dclimtion ol wh»it h»is to be di>ne tind how it is to be done. 



I he muh\,iiniii. poU niiiil lor ilcvclopnicnu anU rcadinc^?itocoo{H'riitc 
uilh oifuiN in cllcciini: coiicgc goal* arc al! prc?»v'nt in voilcgc Mudi'til» and 
faciiIt\..ufniiniNfr.iforN Jf»noi pui ificm ilicic. It U the icsponsibility ot ad- 
ininiMiaiioii to make it poHMhIc tor pcopk to rccogni/c and develop ihcjie 
hinnan wharaclerisiics lor iheinNelves. PersoriN who ha\e been lortunate 
chiUi^h ii» ha\e been asNoeiated with ei>lleges vvhere adniinislralors 
deinonsliaied these aliiliidjN are aware c\ the exeiting and creative en- 
vMDniuetil vvhieh enMie%. 

In !he long run. the tnosi ellieieni aud productive organizations are 
those uhieh also sht)\v concern lor the pers.uial i»rowih (it organizational 
nietiibers. Research has clearly demonstrate J thai a perceived 4)pportunitv 
lor nicanin^lul participation is particularlv ellvctive in ereatingan environ- 
ment that enhances inoliNation and is ps\ehologieallv rewarding lii 
members. 

In .uliiition lo an enhanced opportunitv lor personal psychological 
grovMhand proijueli\ itv . othei outciMUes related tua pariicipativeclimate 
are eiled as decreased alienation, improved decision-making and eom- 
immicaiions. inereased identilication with and commitment toorganiza- 
tu»nal i!i>als. arid linallv. organizatiiMUil adaptability to changing social 
condi!ii>ns Do ihese attributes have a place in ihe realm ot present day 
ci>llcge educalii)!!.' 

What Have Been the Benefits of Participation at Dawson College? 

I he success ol the participative experiment at l)*ivv son cannot bejudg- 
ed simplv in terms ol the numbers o\ students participating in governance. 
allhiUiiih the percentage ot students in the student body directly involved is 
hkciv Miiniticantiv higher than that lound in the "average" community 
colleiic, 

Prohablv the dominant leaturc ol this wlu)le experiment luis been the 
climate that has emerired within the C\)llcge; an environment which 
becomes appau fit to visitors to the C*4>llege within minutes ol entering. As 
described bv one student, i! is "A kiiul ol electric env iri)nment. a feeling 
thai somethini: is ^mni: i mi all tfie tune a Iceling ol excitement a leeling 
pci)[^k' vviio aie turned on to what it is ihev are iloiri^/' 

In a vcr > siu^rt time, the C Dlleiie has dcveli)ped a certain character. It is 
know 11 because ol its distinctive cn\ ironment and lor students withm the 
hii!li school sv stem in Montical. the name 1 )aw son C*4)llege is sv nonv mous 
vMlh Irccihun lor stiKlcnts, I he mtriL'uiiiLi relationship between participa- 
luu. and liccJoin is that participation, as peicciveJ bv the aveiaj:e student, 
means invoKeinent in dcciMoris ru^t i»nl\ at the ci>llege-w ide level but also 
at .1 [K' I son. 1 1 i>i null vidua I le\el. Such individual decision- ma king is inier- 
picicd b\ the suidcnt as trecdiHu I heic appears to be a ereat deal ol 
cnipluisix pl.Kcd on the liecdoiii ol the individual to make his i)vvn 
decisions .it the College. ci>iisequentlv \cr\ liltic emphasis is placed on 
ci^llcec w idc"! ulcs .Old reeulatunis. Idea II v then. i>ne\ behav lor is governed 
not b\ C olkee iCL^ulaiions. but bv a more b.isic concern lor one ant)ther. 
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In ilu' pi4|:in.iiK iiiiiul. \\u% lc;Miirc ol ihc i oltcgc may appear u» he 
i'%itl>«iiiiii<iti. kvwiii Miiiliv?! hy organi/atiunai rcMrarvhm ^^ucha^i Burton 
HafK {2) ir<Jivatc that Hiich comcrn. thouish ititanitihtc. trcatcs idcnfiu 
and hinJ:^ a college tiigcthcr gi\ing it a cohc%ivvni>H usually found only in 
long-csiahliNhcd m\tilutions. Preliminary rc!«icar< h has indicated that the 
incmKiN 4»l Ihc ci)!kgL di) have a Niroii^ idcnlilKiHu)n \m\]} ihc C4»i!ege, lhe> 
h.i\c .1 strong u)mininien! h> the coikg*- and alsi> leel a sense o\ personal 
gumih engcridercd b\ the i)ppi)riiMut\ lo have i .put intt) decisions uhieh 
alkei them. I here is evcr\ icast)n it) helievc. as I oofc and Ma\er pi)in(ed 
tnit, ihai a irai: /»;utit>nal rciaiH)nship exists hetnivn the manner in ^hieh 
prt>hlcnis arc rcsiMvcd. Ihc attitudes of ihc perstnis u thin ihc eullegi\ 
and the ct^llege chni.ik. Ml kA these laeli>rs in my 4)pinii>n arc related to 
the si\lc o\ governance adi)pted h> Davison C\)llcge. 

Anoih^i area ot siicccsn ma> he h)iind \%ilhin the academic life the 
ci>llcgc which i)|lcrs several inin)vativr rid creative learning experiences 
lorstijdeni> I he ^pponuniiv lorlacuUy i4> innovate has been ^acat \iithin 
a ciMleg'; enviroi.nieni v^here the individual is expi>sed lo a high degree ol 
peis4)iial liccdi)in and rcsptmsibiliiv. Hi^ihly motivated laculty have 
dcvcli»ped pii>gianis which might he ctwisidercd as inn4>vaiive in any 
aUicaiuMKil Nciiing I xamplcs incUidc scv< rai ihicrdisciplinary pri)grams 
,iiK< a tnvitail ol ()ncrings in i nglish and ihe Humanities. 

\\\o o\ Ihe iiujsi unique prt)grain i)llerings arc .V and The \n\ 
>nfuu*l. MuMin iN.t liberal aris prt)grain which inv4)lvesappr4)Ximately one 
lumdied lii>l and second >ear siudcnts and several faculty wht) have their 
t»wn i|uarUTs oil campus. It is csseniiallv a lixing learning experience in 
whicli Niudenis and laci'liy spend ctMiMderabIc ami>unis i)l time ii)gether 
wiilioi't aiiv lived cumculun) or ih)urN \ox siudying specilic subjects. I he 
pii»i:iam lias survived manv dillicullies and is ni)W in \\s lilth year 4>l\>pvra- 
lh>n I!h' \( //fifi/ IN also oil campus. Hce. approximalcly ihrcc bun- 
dled Niudenis and lacull> are divided inio inleresl gu^upings relalcd Xo con- 
lciupi»raiv social problems. 1 he coi^rscs and curriculum ci)nleiu l\)llt)W a 
gencial ci>llci!c paltcrn bul ihe liming and learning n)ellh)di)U)gies siem 
lii»ni iiueraciu>n bciwcjn llie siudenis and lacully members w iihin ihv 
Si hin>l iisell. 

\lilu>UL.h Norncu hai dillicull lo subsianiiale. in my opinion ihe grealcM 
Miccc^^ cn|i)\ed b\ ilic ct^llegc has been ihe crealu>n o\ an almt)sphere 
wIulIi pii»MdcN an oppiuiunilv li>r an alleclive dimcnsnin t>! learning 
uhicli WDiild hi>t likcU be experienced \o ihe s;mie degree in a less Irceand 
IcNN participative cnMrt>nnieni. One Can sense I Iun env luxinient simpiv bv 
aNkiML! NluclcntN and lacullv hi>vv thc> leel abi>ul llieniselvesand the ct>!le;!e. 
I itnc aiul aLain. l)avvNi>n C i)|lege niernbcrs have expressed leelings such as: 
"I liavc an oppt>f lunitv ii> be mv sell. li> l:nd out who 1 am. v^ hat 1 am. un- 
rc^liictcd bv coMvcnlii>nal i)ri:ani/alional rci^uuemenls " However, inter- 
view n with tacultv. adrn I nisi ratios, and siiulenls \vlh> liavc since mt>ved \o 
val\cr new Iv ilcv clo(Mni: coIIcl'cs uulicatc that thev Jul ih>i led iIk* same per- 
siMial kind ol cxcitcnKnl which tliev did at Dawson C ollege \s stated by 
one pa>t adtninistiaiiu. ' It was a place where 1 lelt iliat 1 ciUild reallv spread 
inv w iiiL's. \ ou rcalU t lie Iceling ifiai a^ an iiuliv idual vmi liad an oppof- 
luniiv to ei ovv " 



Wnif Ml lilt Collco« £^oynl«rrd ProMtmt^ 

C'vriainl} UaHMHi i ollcgc hi^% impknii*tta*U a high ikgrci* of »tiMi«m 
participaiif)!) thi!« can K* witiiCm*J bv 4th!H*i\ing mcclhi^^ as %^ctl ii% by 
c\unitttintt ihc or^ni/auonal v.ructurc. It hccn further ftuh»lantiak*d 
h\ a Niarulardi/cd MMcMMHinairc. !hc inMiliilional I iinctionin|t ln\cnlory, 
whuh mJualCN a Mnkini; un the MTm pificniiic tor piUUcipalory |(uv- 
crii.ttKV tor l>au:si>n in iUMipariM>n wnh oihcr ctWlcgCf . Some of ihc »uc* 
ccHM*^ tsaincil Irom opcraiin^ in ihi^ manner have been oui lined but it h 
niNirueii^e lo also idenuK %ome related problem^. 

i he inaior proMeni lacing Dan^on College noH appears lo he that the 
concept III participation is not anchored in a ueHariicuiaied educational or 
^ hilosophicai ratio nale accepted by all college nu'nibers; rather it i» found- 
iv.' on a "gill" leeluii: that participation i> gooj in itu'lf. C'ertamly som: per* 
son* NMthin the college ha\e de\eloped a personal philosophy ofparticipii' 
tiitn hat It iNnot somethiiigto uhich the college asanorgani/ation intotally 
eoiniKated I he piohleins of participation are mans and there have Nren 
NCNcial instances where the tendencs has been ti> make decisions on a less 
paCicipatiNc hasiN 

\doption ot ,i participatise approach tends t«> highlight a number ;>f 
oigani/.tt'on.U elements uhich take on added importance. An example of 
otic ol tlK'sc ctcinents is the added strcs> placed on ci>i!)municatii>n. Cot^- 
iminicitiiHi ot inlormation. as Bellas interpersonal communication related 
to ^loiip liMKtioning becomes more crucial Decentrali/ation 4>f decision- 
making icqiiircs that persoiiN hv* able to generate the inl4>rmation needed 

hunid-hased decision-making within the C'oilege. Communication 
winch miorms r.iiher than oNerwheln;s hecomesa Nital tactor atlecting the 
i|u.ilit\ •>( paiticipation Also, the participatory appri)ach entails anabun* 
daacc ot group meetings In scNera* reports students and lacultv referred to 
ciMjst.ini prohlcaiN with group dcciMon-inaking Successlul participat4>ry 
gi>\crn.iiice rclicN a great Je.il on iiuitu.il irust and cooperation, set group 
luricti»>iiiiig at all Ic^cK was oltcn c!)aiacleri/cd b\ mistrust and unresolsed 
citnthct 

\o ciuicrctc str.itegiCN csKt withir. the C o!!ege lor Ue.iling with these 
unpLilinicntN ti> ctilecti\c oper.itioii I here h.is been loo much emphasiN on 
the struct urcs Uu p.irncip.ition and >et structures arc no hcttcf than the 
people who operate within thcnv A structure c.mnot generate trust, nnK 
the people can di> that 

( i»llei:c ineinbers sense »i eliniatc i»l iiuli\ idu.il lreed'>in .ii'id an oppor- 
lumt\ to be ituoUcJ in dcwisit>ns which aliect them. At the same lime. 
Ih>\;c\ei . there »s inucli li ustratuMi o\er .in app.irent lack o\ ct>llccti\e com- 
nuitnerit \o common 1:0. iK I im iiMn> persons at the ct>llegc, Ireedom is in- 
ter prelcil as "iliMriL' ilico own tliiriL'." without *i grea. deal ol (i>ncein h^r 
t»(heis lluinjn resources propiuients m org.ini/.ilional thei^rs .1 re quick \o 
pv>inr 4^111 tlial tlie\ Jo no{ en\isage parlicipatHUi .is engendering .i per- 
nn>>i\c i>r laisse/-l.ure appriMch \o ciWIege operalu»n I reedom. .is 
sUL\L:esteil h\ I r k h I romrn. is nt»t st>rnetliing gained hs the indi\ idu.il. it is 
.uhtcvcv) thiouL'li intet Jc(urulcnce witli otiiers. and witlnritin organi/titior) 
I' i> .uhic^cJ b\ an inieiiraluu] ot iruli\ulUiil and i>rg.ini/.itional g*»tils 

Ihc hii(i,.ouslu ps\clii»loi:\ urulerUing human resmirces tlieorv 
>ULL'vstN iIki! fH•fM^n^ leqnitc a sense o\ Irccijorn but in rel.iin>n ti* other 

11; 
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iWirU% ^uch it sviiHc of at hi(*\citiirttl u» he nun tng Umurd^ Mtmcthf tii ui 
to Itfvl ihc> an? gciiiiiis MMficHhvrv i*«trtivipaliim In he luncliimal muM he 
liieii^Hl m ol^iim p^H ^n^ iIh* n^m of nchievi np them, fliaie 
goiiU or ohjecti^c^ nui) then he uhM a?^ reterenee poini% priHidmi; a »enH* 
ol dircvtioii and voHcwtixc Such relcrcncc pimt% are lackinft in 

ihe cMsiint! I >.ivN>on ( ollcgc opi'r.itton 1 oiuvpts >iivh .is management h> 
ohjeclue*^ and teaching h> oh|ecti>e>. nhjch in>oUe Mudent> i;) vjiting 
ohjeeli\e^. ma> ."»ro\ide a IrameHork ^hivh is {^articuUirh ^^uitahle to a 
college implementing participaton g4»ernance. Iheive laclor;^ are ex* 
.iremeU important il a coUege hi%Iic!% to maintain a Iikm^ on fKirtieipti* 
lion as .in operating principle 

l)aUM>n ^ ollcge i% in danger ol Hhat human reMnirccNtheorut:^ refer to 
as ' t^fgani/.itional drift "C hange in the college i^ exNeniially haphazard a^ 
menihcrs icact to prohlein> that occur \ >erie% ol tiK>e reactionn o\er time 
cm lead increasing hureauirati/ation ol the college and decreaMUg 
cmpluMN t>n a p.Tticipa;or> anpriMch I hat the college deri\ed much ol ii> 
nnu|uciKNN and idcntit> from 11% experimentation uith pariieipaiion%eem% 
c\idvni. hovvcxcr par(tcipatu>n mu%t K' hau'd on a commitment tn an 
cdircatiori.il .irid organi/ational rationale supported hy strategics to 
develop effectixe communication it it is to •Stand up" in ihe lave of con- 
tinual t>igaru/ational ddfkulties 

CONCLUSION 

NNhilc experinuMring with xtudent lacultx participation in cidlegc 
gosernaiKe, |)a^^^o^ ( ollege h.is e\perivneed man\ positi\e outcomes as 
well aN Nome inhereiu dilliculiies. Pariicipatorx go\einance has 
rngetuiercd .i college elirn.ite \^ huh places prnn.irx emph.isis on thestuderj 
»isa learner I luN.ipproaeh h.is not been relegated onl> to the elassroonu il 
Ikin ile\ eloped as part ol a toi.ilcnilejie cn\ ii onmenl eiiUi\ aled h\ a pattern 
ol gi»\ernanvv in whieli Ntudents pereeiN e .in opportiinitx lo p.irtieipate m. 
and loaNNUtne Nharcwl reNponMhi!it> h>r. all a>peetN ol theeollege oper.ition. 

DauMMi N pattern ol go\cifianee has Ntiinulaled ulentitieation with the 
^.olkL'e and has serxeJ .in a thread whieli gi\eN cohesion to .in 4itlierv\iNc 
liaL'inented iiiNtitution K't tile college n!iI| requires clear oh|eeti\es and 
planninL* il it in [o nuiiriiain its preNcnt poMtue le.itures 

\tuwh ol the c.t'e Mipporiini; p.irtu;ip.ition as a principal o| 
Of LMni/.iliunal 4»peration in lounJeJ in hutn.in rcNoiirecN tlieorx I lie 
the4»t\ it should he n*»ied. cniertivd Ironi nIuJicn ol elleetuc industrial- 
v»»Muiu r^ mI NcliitiijN \\ here enjphaMN in placed upon member participation 
uotim .1 hauK Wni k ol nui!ua!!\ a^^reeJ upon i^t>alN Application ol the p.ir- 
tiwifMlivc (MiiKiplw ;o wol!e>:e govern. ince. .in well aN to haMC teaching 
niclfi«'i|oioiiic>. nhi\ hwin the ediicatii>n.il loundalion lor luiuie rnt>JeN ol 
leal func' I >av\ nhIi ( ollcec. u iih iIn w illin^'ncNN to hect>nie inirnerNcd in pai • 
fivipan»»n .In .1 s(vlc »'f o(>ciation. rna\ well he m the lorelriWit ol ihiN new 
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PART FOUR: 



Impact 
and Mobility 



Uh.ii effect do educational experience^ have upon Ci)licge »i:ident%7 
NMiv do Nornc uithdran from programs hcfi)re the\ complete ihem. and 
how do ificN differ from those \*ho graduate* Hou readily can studenu 
fiiovc IroMi one conununitv ci^llege to another pt>M-\cc4)ndary institution, 
par ticulariN the uni\cr>it> ' I he\e are the kindN of quesliiins the writers in 
Part I our addrcw 

C hapUTN I le\cn and Uehe bi)th report the results of tolhiw-up 
NiudiCN Karcl Puffer idcntifio certain factors which were related to driip- 
oiu tn an iMNtitute of technolog> in Alberta, and Ciimpares dropiiuts with 
NiasmN in Nckctcd prograni>. Of particular interest in the stud\ were the 
findings aK)iit tonunuiMt> and school backgrounds and family experiences 
of ilic stiulcntN which did not confirm >ome kcN hypotheses. Iheessaycon- 
cluilcN wiih NOMic "powerful rca>ons" for policy changes in admissuin pr*)- 
wcdurcN. coiinNclling. tCNting and remediation. Louis {iadhoi> describe> the 
lifNl laigc-Ncalc lollovi-iip NtudN of gradiialo and drop4)Ut >tudent> in 
Ouckc collc^CN In addition to >haring >ome findings of the study, he also 
ni.ikcN csphcit MiggCNtionN for conducting this kind of research dadhois 
icvc.iIn hiN Mun attitude toward inNtitutional research in maintaining that 
ihiN Ntiid\ \vaN ••.limed at guiding the Niudcnt fUNi/' and onls NCC^indU . 
ific adiinnistratuui of the c*)llcgc 

\uioinunuus aN provincial IcgiNlaturcN ma\ he in CNtabliNhing distinc 
h\c inNtiiuihuiN vMihirt (licir cducathuial >NNtcms. thes are not immune to 
^.cM.iin MKiclal ircrulN uluch lran>ccnd their ropcctive |uriNdictii)ns imr- 
^liMi \f«n\.ii KlcntiliCN Noinc ol ttioc trcnd> and diNCUNNCN their unpact upon 
ific ir.iriNkr.ibihts ot NtiulcntN and the articnlaluui of college and uni\er- 



ti2 

prograitis IncrcMHiiig government involvement in prnt-neeondary 
CiiiicatiiMi tni'i Ntihjcvted tlteH* !«y?^teni?^ to unprecedented dcmand.% for 
coMmftmition iiml ptiWie ^icriitmy. Since Ihe conle?ii i?i new, Mowsi 
contends that policy lormation and practice with respect to translerability 
also should K' new. 
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Chapter 11 

Students Who Leave College 

Kurd htfft r 



INTRODUCTION 

In rcccni >cars sDcicly has strongly rc-cniphasi/ed the need for ihecon- 
scrvaUDn dI naUiral rcsource.s. and has hcgun (o reah/c the necessity of 
conserving human resources. There is growing concern by the staff and ad- 
ministrators ol educational institutions and by society in general over the 
wastage ol human talent ol those who prematurely withdraw from the 
educational sy>tcm. It is believed that the early school leaver and the 
graduate who has no saleable skills lace increasing difficulties in finding 
>uitablc occupational activity, and they are often relegated to temporary, 
dead-end jobs. More than ever before, educators are aware tha( the 
dc\cli)pmcni ol complete human potential must be one of the major goals 
ol vocational and technical education. 

Bee ause ol inadequate occupational and educational preparation, one 
tacet o: the >outh unemployment problem is the number of students who 
prctnaiurely withdraw from secondary and post-secondary institutions. 
With approximately half the students leaving the post-secondary 
educational institutions prematurely, the loss of potential human talent at 
this lc\cl becomes significant. Compared with his secondary school 
counterpart, the student dropping out ol community colleges and institutes 
o\ tcclinology has rccciNcd very little attention in the past, but now he is 
rccoi:ni/cd as constituting a problem of major concern to educators. 

1 lie rnaior goals ol college education in technical areas include not only 
the dc\cloprncnt ol technical manpower l\)r an increasingly technological 
ci\ ili/ation. but also increa.Mng the individual's life options and his ability 
\o ciwitrol Ills luture. II completion ol the school's lull program is relevant 
to tlK'sc Litter goals, the hie chances ol early withdrawing students are 
ad\crsel\ allcctcd. 

I his cliaptcr nmII review literature t>n student withdrawal and report the 
results ol research on dropouts and stayins at an institute ot technology. 
Certain personal attributes. pcrst)nality tactors and other variables are 
tdentilied vshicli might constitute a pattern ot tactors characteristic of 
diijpouts 4ind Slav ins. I he know ledge ot such student characteristics iscon- 
Nidcrcd \c(> important man attempt \o impro\c technical education. Some 
recommendations iluil relate tt) adminisfralive prt)cedurcs. ci)unselling. 
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UMing. tcnicdial pnii!ianiN and admmion!^ policy uhich might reduce 
Uropoul ratc.H arc piopo^cd. 



EFFECTS OF PREMATURE WITHDRAWAL 

Attrition troni a post-secondary educational institution atlects the 
socict). tlic institation and the sell-iniagc ol the individual student. 

Effects on Society 

I he citccts ol carl) uithdraual ol college students upon society uas 
stressed b\ the participants ot the (iatlinburg Research C'onlerenee on 
(.\>llcgc Dropouts (7): 

I Ik' p.ir tKip.int> >ug^L'>lCil (h.ii (he ctXirv: .iic.i o\ ^oIW^k' \MtfKiMv^iil aiu) di opt uit in ol 
MitlkiL-tti i^oiu'ctn M the iiuliuJii.il. (he iiMitiiuon iind (he n.iuon (o keep (he Mih{ec( 
>pi>(li>:ii!k'il throii>.'h ic>e.ireli.i lil ( ii. oulMi the Je\eltfpiiien( oi general inttirin.idt^i on (he 
t«*pu 

A Ninulai \ icu lias been suggested by Ciekoski and Schwartz (4: 192). Com- 
nicntinj! i>n the cttccts ol premature college student withdrawal, it was 
their contention that "this situation presents serious problems to the 
student in terms ot blighted hopes and Itustratcd ambitions, to the college 
in terms ot usetui scr\ices not rendered, and to the nation in terms of 
wasted human resources." 

I he problem ot school dropouts is not solely an educational problem 
lor it atlects the entire social and economic system. The soluiion ol this 
pri>bleni must be tound in a concerted eltort oi many societal segments, but 
educatii>n is otten an indispensable ingredient ot the solution. This point 
has been well expressed by l annenbaum (10:33): 

In Niiiii. CiliK.itioii hj> it> p.trt to pla\ III preparing: AriK-iie*! loi tlie >e.ir> alie.ul It e»ir» 
>vi -t* ili.it it'lv ^>e^( ulieii Jt> >(iengihN .irc .iNNeNNeil le.lli^lie»lll> .irul i\> elton> eorn- 
pkinentcil h> other tttue> lit NOLie(> l( eiiiuio( obh(ei*i(e (lie perNoriiJ and M>ei.il handl- 
t^.ipN tii.it iixi.ilK clu>tcr art>und uuhiKitioiiN (ij \M(hdra\v Ironi sehtttil h> >iMipl\ 
V > >n[.iL:tnL: tfie>e iik hiKiiioii> < )n ( he tttlK'j ImiuI. mo eoiiNtnietue >ociai .ution i> po>Mhle 
>ri hvh.ili >>t >chotil ini>ti(> \Mtliou; i.'.euiJiiiL! ^oIne eaie !<m (Ikmi edueadon.il tieedN 
S».h.Mt!> iu>t fuse Mie '.ii.e-»iH l.)r xkicIv'n ilU. hut (he> t»lteii p4)>NeN> an lndl^pe^- 
N.ihk' iiiL'K-tlient for Mich a potiorr 

One tticet i>t tlic r^ipid technological and societal change in Western 
ciMli/alu>n Is the iiu rcasing requirement tor highly skilled technicians. 
Man> |obs. \v hich in prc\ lous >cars were the entry jobs ot the early school 
lca\ CIS. arc disappearing at a rapid rateduc to automation and mechaniza- 
tion 1 1). New occupations arc created on a higher skill level requiring 
prolonged technical education. I he supply ot highly skilled technicians 
\souid be incrctiscd it tlie rate i>t dropping out VNcre decreased. 

During the agricultural and early industrial eras the school dropout 
piohiein was not tis signiticant as it is today, because ot the availability ol 
unskilled iind semiskilled )obs. I oday. it sccm\ apparent that the early 
scliool leader will become at least partially dystunciional in a highly 
tcchni>logical and automated society through lack ol skills and training. It 
IS the inabilit> ot the econi>mic sector to absorb the dropout which creates 
an c\plosi\e social pri)blem. I ccnage dropouts trom high school have an 
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uncmploymcnl laii nl inorcihiiii mice the riile of other iccnagcrsand four 
Umcs as laigc as thai ol ific general populaiion(2). Although the economic 
prohleniji ol a drofxiut Irom «i piiM^MrconUary lechnical infittf ttte hiH differ 
from the problems of the high school dropout, neverthelej^s. both lend to 
bec.MUe the marginal worker, the underemployed, the eiii/en who is not 
achicMMg social importance through dignilied work. 

Society's concern with regard to the dropout problem lies not only in 
the ecimoinic sphere (that is. preparation lor \%ork). but also in developing 
a citi/cn who can continue to uphold the democratic tenets of Western 
civili/aiion. A democratic society is weakened il some of itsciti/ensdonot 
receive education and training to their intellectual potential, since this lack 
max make them less productive workers and less informed voters. The 
development of socially aware citizens is. in the long run. as important as 
the development ol competent workers, especially in a society experiencing 
rapid technological and social change. 

Onemajor objective of technical educational institutions is ! he develop- 
ment ol a ciunplete human being. It seems obvio js that any institute is not 
lullilling Its ginils to the extent that some of its able studentsi leave 
picniaiurcly. 

Effects on the Institution 

Siiinmcrskill (y:62K). discussing ihe interest of a college in the attrition 
rate, identilied at least three origins for such concern. "First, there is a per- 
sistent underlying concept that rhe American college is organized as a train- 
ing center, rather than as an intellectual center." I he major objectives of a 
college arc the preparation for the professions and training for occupations 
in business and industry. I hese objectives are internalized and. if the stu- 
dent tails to complete his studies, his disappointment and hostility is often 
directed agaiiiNt the college. I he second reason for a collegers concern 
abi»ut the dropout rate. Summerskill (9:628) notes, "has been stimulated by 
the marked increase in the size and complexity of colleges/' With increased 
size the college administrative structure mo\es into the hands of 
pri»tcssuwial administrators who are concerned with efficiency of operation 
and administrative achievements. Since a high dropout rate may be inter- 
preted as a measure of i efficiency, there exists a high interest among 
ci»lleL;e administrators in decreasing attritions. In many studies the majori- 
t\ 'M students u ho drop out do so m their lirst year and thus the second year 
classes arc reduced in size, producing irielficiency and wastage of the 
educational dollar 

A third rcvison tor the stud> ol attrition, accordmg to Summerskill 
i^:62S), IS h^h less subtle and less talked about; "Dollars leave the income 
side ol tlie budget when students lca\e the college " The high rate ol 
dronnuts ma> strain the linances ol a college, thus locusing the concern of 
the admmistiation ou the attrition problem. Summeiskill relerred to 
Arneriuin ci>!le^es and uni\ersities. but it is probably reasonable ti^ 
sUi!i!CNt tliat similar problems ma\ be lound at post-seeondarv institutes 
o\ tccluiolok^v 111 riKiii) ci>untrics. 

It must be recognized that the administratise and Imancial conse- 
quences are not the on!> ones which should concern the institution. Ihe 

• - > 
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policies and priiccUtircs ol the institution may play nomc part in en* 
eouraging dropout among the MudentJi. Kntielt (7:ix) noted that **both in* 
dividuiil characteristics and insttt uiionat racii)rs appear lo he necesisar\ fod 
in the study ol attrition." Dropping out is often the only way students can 
indicate disconieni with the curriculum, instructors or student activities. 
Such criticism is in some cases jusitlied A high incidence ol dropouts may 
result in lowered morale tor both students and educators. Houever. some 
attrition is unavoidable as inthecaseol death or illness. ordifficuU toavoid 
as in the case ol certain marital problems I he lack ol the necessary talent 
Ol interest lor their chosen occupation may pose insurmountable problems 
lor other %tudenis. 

Effects on tht Studtnt 

In discussing the eticc? ol educational attainment on lile chances. 
Jencks (6:2j<2) has commented: 

i itiK.itiMM.il .iii.iinini iii h.i> ili>iinii kmJN o\ iiiipuit on liU* ch^nco I he tir\t can he 
c.iUcJ the '*>t»iMli/.4inMi cMcii " anil in\t»lNC% actual chanj{c% in the MuJvniS *kilK, at- 
tiliuti s, inliTotsanJ mi lorth I he >cii(nil can be called lhe"ccrtihcationenect*'anil con* 
M>tH not ol k tuin^in^' the MuJent hut ol cerlihini: to the world thai the Mudent alrcad> ha\ 
icf i.iifi skill> .iititiido. t»f v^h;itc\er Wk lttre|eoin|e diuuNMtm >U|!tec%U that educa* 
tioM in u'cncf.il .iiul hi>!her education in farticutar. pla> a limited role in delermmin|! 

.utiiti >ocm1 pomIioun \onetheleN>. educalnmat atiainmenl \> h\ lar the moM 
pov%crrui /Mri/>iir«/^/r dctcrfnin.inl t>l iKciipational \tatiiN 

I hose students \^ho leave the technical cdurutional institution 
premauirely v^iii reduce their lile chances. There may be a conflict between 
the dropout's perception ol himself and the views of teachers and ad- 
minisiraiors. He olien sees himsell as being rejected by the school, receiv- 
ing no cncouragemeni or support from the teachers (2:112). while the 
teachers ihtnk they are being triendly and supportive. The dropouts self- 
conccpi coupled with a sense of failure, is not likely to produce a happy 
cUi/cn and an cfficteni worker. 

I ducaiors must strive to make the campus atmosphere iniclleciually 
cxciiing and occupaiionallv relevant so that ihe student will not lose in- 
terest m his tniellectual development. I he improvement ol the campus at- 
mosphere IS connected with competent teaching through ihc cnciiuragc- 
meni ol siudenis lo niake additional discoveries as part 4)f their educational 
development. 

1 he elleets ol alirilion upon society, the institution and the individual 
create serious consequences and for these reasons the studv ol student 
characteristics appears to be wi»rihwhile and needed. 



THE NAIT STUDY 

The Population of the Study 

Ihe population ol the siudv included the 2.150 male students in 
engineering, industrial and business technologies enrolled at the Northern 
Alberta Insiiiuie ol Icchnologv (NAll). I'dmonion. Alberta. 

I he rnaiorilv ol students v^ere Irom I dmonfon and had a high school 
dipli»ma. although a leu had less academic preparation. Fducalionally. the 
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Miidcitt^ Here ^cckiiij! a Jiicci loiiie that would lead them into indtiMrial, 
engineering and hiiNiiieNN aetivitie^. Compared with iini%er<iity Mudcnl% tn 
general, ihc snudcntfi at N Al I hud tener high jiehootereditfi. Iimcr average 
high >ehool mark?* and lewcr had parents in proleNsional and managerial 
oecupafions(5). 

Mtthodoiogy and Data Analysis 

I Dllinvmg a pilot Ntudy. Mratilied random samples ol \M senior and 
13^ Ireshmen Ntavius and i()ft dropiUits eompleted i|uestii)nnaires. the 
sample ol dropoutN might have ineUided a bias i)l unknimn magnhudeas 
nuin\ dropouts u ho did not complete tormal withdrawal procedures could 
not be contacted. As most dropouts occur in the lirst year, questionnaires 
\UTe obtained trom only twehe senior dropouts. Since the numKrr of 
Ncmor di iipouts w ;is loo small to provide reliable results, they were imiitted 
Irom the statistical analysis, t he remaining data were analyzed using chi- 
square, discriminant Uinetion analysis, and analysis ot variance. 

Factors Rtlattd to Dropout 

\lan> factors nia> inlliience students ol a community college and 
technical institute to lea\c belore completing a priigram. Some, such as 
grading policies, admission requirements, counselling and institutional at* 
mosphere can be controlled by the educational institution. Other inlluen- 
tial tactors nMy include the personal characteristics ot the student and his 
lainil\ i>r ol the socict) at large, such as legislation, mores, traditiims, 
cultural attitudes. empli)yment opportunities, racial prejudice or attitudes 
towards ethnic subcultures. I his chapter Incuses specilically i)nly upon 
ihi»sc tacii»rs which can be influenced by the institute, the individual and his 
tamil\ . 

Hypotheses 

H>poilicscs dc\eli>pcd Irom a sur\e> of the related literature and the 
admmistratnc experience ol the researcher at NAI I were tested. In sum- 
mar\. it was h> p\>thesi/ed that rural students. Irom schools without 
':i>u!)scllin^- erv iccs. Iri>rn ethnic conimunitiCN (such as I'krainian, I rcnch, 
Indian u! (icrman) wnuld ha\e a higher dropout rate than would urban 
xiiuLntN liorn Inirl^ sclu>ols in wluch counselling was available, and where 
I nglish-speaking backgrounds prevailed. 

Hccaiisc tlk' tamiK w.is regarded as a priinarN group where deep per- 
M>nal relationslups arc h>rrned. tlie behcis and expectations and socio- 
economic status ol ilie larnil> were h>pothesi/ed toallcct the v^ducational 
plans and success o| tlie siudcnis. It was lurtlier h> pi)thesi/ed that staNins 
compared with dropouts would tend to corne Irom lannlies with higher 
socn>-cci>niHnic status, would ha^e discussed atiend*ince »il NAM with 
ihcir paicnis. Wi>uld lia\c received enci>iiragernent and ad\icc Iriun their 
parents. w*>u!d percci\ c their parents' opinions important in their decision 
lo crut»ll .it \ \l I . w\>ukl s.i\ tlie> understand their parents and arc un- 
dcr Nii»i»d h\ I hern, v lUiUI spend nu>re time with tlieir lanulics. would lend 
it» .ii:uc with ihcir parents' general ideas, would ha\e close adult relali\es 
and Iricruls with wh om ilie\ discuss their problems, would ha\e older 
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hroihciA s\\\h pus! Nccnmlary cilucaticm* would have received encourage^ 
mcin trom siblings to attend N At I . and u outd have lived with their parcniJi 
until aj^e fiiHteen. 

\s the adolescent grown older, the intluence ol the lamily usually 
ikclincH and it in believed that the peer group assumes more importance in 
ilu' adolescent's decision-making processes. I he adolescent tends toaccept 
the norms ol his peer groupas well as their \aluesand beliels about educa- 
turn and occupation. At the same time, the identiiication ol the youth with 
other inlluential persons such as instructors may result in a re-evaluation ol* 
the individuapN occupational and educational goals. It was hypothesized 
tluit stasins compared with dropouts would be more likely to have their 
three cli>sest IriendN attending NAI I . would be less likely to have triends 
who are diNapprovcd 4)1 by their parents, would perceive other students as 
being InendU and would ha\e received help from instructors. 

Older, married Ntudents. who had worked, who were tinancially in- 
dependent, who would be wry disappointed it they did not graduate and 
who vvcic active in e.xtra-curricular activities were hypothesized to 
pciscrveic m their studies. It was also hypothesized that stayins w ould ha\e 
liad higiier marks in high school and would have higher intelligence test 
and aptitude test scores than would dropouts. 

Data anaUscN were perlormed to examine each of these hypotheses.* 
Several hspoihescs provide Ci^nsiderable insight into characteristics of 
drtfpouts and these will be examined in the next section. 

Findings of the Study 

( nniniuniiv ami school hai k^^roufid ofMuJcfUs. 

N\fu>iht'sis I. I*roportionately more dropouts than stayins have lived 
in rural areas N%hile attending high school. 

I he relationship between having lived in rural areas and dropping 
out was found to be statistically signiticant. but it was in the opposite 
directu>n ti> that hv pothesized, so the hypothesis was not confirmed. 
I able I shows that approximately one-hall of the freshmen stayins came 
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Irom III ban areas, hut iiii»rc than lhrcc-toiirth!i ol the dropout!! hud Hvcd 
in iirhiin commuitilicv% during their high ?ichool year?!. Ixss than one* 
tottrth of th<? dropouin i^mc from rur^t ikrcn%. 

I his finding suggests that rural students vahic cdueation at NAli 
more than do urban students, as they may have had fewer ahernati\e 
opportuiuties tor emplo>nKnt and subsequent upuard mobility. Rural 
students ma> also exhibit a more positive attitude towards teehnical 
cdueation. smec urban sttulents, espeeially those living in a university 
city like I dmonton. may consider teehnieal education to be seeitnd rate 
as compared uith the university. 

Il\iufihi'sis J. More dropouts than siayins attended high schoi>l 
where no counselling services were available. 

C'lUmsclling services are provided in high school to help students in 
their decisions regarding their educational and occupational goals. I hese 
are important services vvhicli. when provided systematically, should in- 
still positive attitudes towards education. It was expected that access to 
comprehensive counselling taeilitics would result in subsequently lower 
dropout rates at N Al I . 

I he relationship between having counselling services in the high 
school and dropping out ot \AI I was statistically significant, but in the 
opposite diicclioii lo that h> pothcsi/cd. so the hypothesis was not sup- 
ported bv the data. I able 2 indicates that more dropouts than expected 
came Irom high schools with tWD or more counsellors, while fewer 
dropouts than expected came from high schools having no full-time 
counsellors on stall. 

I \HI \ 2 

KrUlinhship Hrinrri) ( uuDsrIlini* Srr^urs in Mich SchtMil unU 
H)rtilii)ri)l Miilus iif I rvshmrn 
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Mils lindui^' was consistent \Mth the previous linding that the lc\^csl 
diopi>uis came \\o\\\ small rural high schools, since ihc sinailcr schools 
wcic iimmMv the ones VMtln>ut lull-time counsellors. W'e h.ive. therclore. 
the aiu>nialous tindin^ th.it the number ol counsclU>rs was positivelv 
related ti> the nunibci ot dri>pouts troiii .i technical insiiiute. I his may 
sueecsi ihat as socictv hccoincs incrcasinglv more urbani/cd and higli 
schools become mi>ic consolidated, the dropout rtitc in technical in- 
sliiulcs uicrciisc I his tindmiLis rnav also suj»j:cst that counsellors in 
\\\^h schools concentrate more on those \^ho go to univcrsitv .ind that 
ihcv ma\ He Ic^s know Icd^cablc .ihout i»ther occupational and 
cduc.itional opportunities As 1 vans {}) has noted, school counsellors 
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lend III he liiltuctaat h> parents and Icuchcri^ to prcpiirc Miiilcntsi for hi|ih 
status occupalions such as the proicssiofis. ('(Hinscltiftg may. therefore^ 
UuTcaH* rathvr Ib^fi fmrmiH* tin* riiiinir of eilwtttKH^I and iH^cufHiliomil 
options available to the students. 

I he suns ill larmers showed the lowest dropout rate, eontrary to Ihc 
h>pi)lhcM>. AmUc lioin ihe lav! (hat larincis* M>ns tended to be stayins, 
la(her\ Deeupation was noi related todn^pping luit. 

When urban students only were eonsidered. tatherS edueation wax 
noi:ati\cl> related \o stasing in. i.e. for urban students only, those whose 
lather^ had tirade sehiuil edueation were less likely to drop out than 
those wlmsc lathers had more education, Father's ineome was also not 
related ti> dnipping out except lor those with incomes under S7.UU0 
where income was netsativcly related to staying in; students whose 
lathers had K»w inciMUCs were less likely Xo drop out. I his was consistent 
With the linding that sons ol larmers seldi>m dropped i>ut perhap.s 
because larmers olten ha\e U>w cash incomes. Another linding consis- 
tent with this ime (although eontrary to the hypothesis) was that 
students living away Irom home were lound to be less likely to drop out 
than thi»se living at home. 

I he prepiMideranee ol stasins among sons ol larmers might help to 
cNpl.iMi the contradictor) lindings regarding the inlluence ol purenls in 
si.iMng in. C ontrarv to the h>potheses. lor urban students only, staying 
m w.is lound to be signilicantly negatively related to the amount of 
parental encouragement to attend NAM and to having discussed enrol- 
ment .11 NAM with parents. Amount ol advice received Irom parents in 
general and the importance ol the parents' opinion on the student's dcci- 
sii»n to enrol at \AI 1 were signilicantly ncf^aiivelv related to staying in 
li»r .ill rcspundenis 1 here was no relationship between dropping out and 
the degiee ol parental disappmntment it the student did not graduate. 

iamtlv cxfH'ru'fHvs of students. 

H\f>t>tht'\t\ .r Proportionately more stavins than dropouts will 
peueive ili.ii ilie> understand their parents. 

One indicatiU ol the family's ellective eomnuinieation may be the 
de^Mce to which the respondent perceives that he understands his 
parents I Ins seer on reports i>n the relationship i>l the lamily and the 
cnroltncnt status ol institute students. Since cominunicatii>n in the lami- 
l> w.is assumed to be priinar>, tt w.is e\pected that the greater the lamily 
inlluence upon the respi>ndcnt. the less likcK he is it) drop out. Ihiscx- 
pcct.iiuui W.IS supported h\ the data as shown in I able .V Siayins more 
than iliopouts lelt ih.ii ihe> understi>i>d their parents. 

I Ills lindin^ W.IS si.iiistic.ilK signilicani in the expected direction, 
thus supporting the hypothesis. VV hen rural-urban origins were held ct>i.- 
stant there w.is no significant dillcrencc between rural dropouts and 
siaNins. but tliere was .i siatisiicalK signilicant dillerence lor urban 
stuiieiUs Miiwcver. tliere w.is no rel.itionship between dropping out ;ind 
(lie lolliiwing being iUccpied b\ p.ireius. spending time with thelamiK. 
parents' understanding modern soung people, having relatives .ind .idult 
IneiKls .ind diseussmg problems wiili ifiern. li.iving older brotliers with 
posr-seeiMularv education, being enei>uraged b> siblings to attend N.M I . 
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hirth t>rJcr. h.ixint* lricnil> ti)\%hi)ni parents «>hicct or li\ing ^ith parent!! 
ti» .igc M\tccn 

Ihsap/ufintmi'fU u/utn failure ttp gruJuutv. 

Il\iuitfu'\t\ 4: Prc»ponionatclv mi>rc Ntaxins than dropout^i ^ill be 
\crv diN.ippiMntcil it they d4> ri«>t graduate. 

I he amiiunt i>l disappciintment the respondent Hould teel it he tailed 
ti> )!raduate could %er\e as an indicator ot hem much he valued his 
education .it N At I I he relationship between a respondent's perception 
i>l him disappointed he would be il he did not graduate and his dropout 
status was statistical!) signilieant be>ond the UUI level in the 
h>pothcsi/cd direction ( I able 4). Dropouts tended to indicate that they 
would not be i(isappi>inted. while stayins were more likely to say that 
thcN would be \cr> disappinnted. I his relatii>nship was also statistically 
M|:niticatU tor bi>th urban and rural respimdents when rural-urban 
back)!rounds were held constant. 

I \HII 4 

KrUliiimhip Rrfwrrn Drxrrr <if l>i\ap|Miinlmrnl Miid 
Mrullnirni Suiu\ <if l-rr\hmrn 

I >v Wl -V »»t I JjN.lppMlllUlU fit 

I !; . ■ ;ii \-'t .11 .li:, 

\hilii\ inhi M iioi^l ih lui'\i nu nt No rcLiUonslup was loiuul between 
Nl.iMHk! Ill and NCi»rcN on the \c;bal or ruiincncal abiliis tests, the 
abstiatt reaM>nin^ test, the IQ test seorcs. (iradc 12 I ri^lish mark. 
Cirade 12 Science mark, or ha\ini! repeated a grade in school. Hi>wc\er. 
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.1^ ln|M»iliv^i/vil. %t.i\ist% %vHrcil %t|rttrlkaftll> h%$h^f un the mia*tf^miral 
ti%i%iuiiiig U-%« .HHf OH ihv Ctfiiilv 12 SiH'iiil Sti^tcn and MulN^tttaiivt 

hipoitu'^n. \h.il>!%v!i ol diiUi |H*rUiinin|t toother lavtor»»how* 
cil that «»ta\inK in y^is pmhuch related to haung had iiork etperienei? 
Ktofi .iiuiulini! N M I . hill that there i*a% no relationship hetnevn May- 
itii: .muI a>:v hcini! riMrricd. hiing linancially indep%*ndent. hcing ae« 
live HI exiia-iuf riealar activities. ha\ing >oiir Muee eh>M: Iricnd^ al 
\ Ml oi recei\in|: help Ironi instriietifrs 

Summary of Findings 

I hoe liiuliti^^ >u^|!e!^i that rural Miidents Irom small ethnic com* 
iiuiniiio v%hii .iiicnd %choo|> uith no liilHime counH'lhirs. nhoM? latheri 
arc lartncr> ielati\el\ lou educational level and Hith loH incomes had 
\cr> li>u diopout rales. I his i> somcuhat surprising since such parents 
nia> not he au.irc ol uhai lechnical education iv and thus may not he in 
a p»>s»iion {^^ wiKour;i|!e their childS educational progress I he data also 
NU^^cNi. cMMiiaiv to expectations, that many urhan dropouts may iKcur 
when NUiilcriis .iiicnd \ \l I at ihe insistence ol their p;irents. Hhen the 
nUkKius tlicmseUcs ma> not ha\e heen at all interested in the program. 
I rhaii >iiulcrii> ina\ K' nuire likely to attend N Ml as a second alter- 
tKtii\c it uiii\ct>it\ admission is niM a\aitahte to them (due to hm 
KiadcN. Luk ol ccri.iin courses, or lack ol ahilityl. PoorK motivated 
shulcDiN wUo woulj find studs at a lechnical institute \ery dillieult 
\\ouh\ K ltkcl> lo drop iiui. e\en il ii caused a disappiMntment to iheir 
par cnlN 

I lu tinjiiiiis also Migjicst ihal rural studenh ♦^hi) attend NAII ma> 
K riU'K lu^hU motiv.iicd than urhan students I his might he '. xplaincd. 
in p.iti. hv iJk ^Mcatcr dilluiillv and expense in\i>l\cd lor rural students 
• n attcnilnij; N \l I cornpjrcJ it» suidcnis uhosc hi»ine is m 1 dniimion 
\Ut» cu.il h.Kk^rt»inul mii> insi.lla greater sense ol rcspunsihiliis and a 
eu.it<.t .ipprcLMiu»n i»l the values ol a icchnic.il cdiuMimn. 

I (u^c lindiM^'N Miy).'cst thai incrciNcd clli»rt and iisMstiiiKc to rceniii 
iin.ii NlUiterUN in.i> LmU !i» .i decreased r.itc i»l dropout in N All 

SOME ADMINISTRATIVE INTERVENTIONS 

H.^^kd on tile rcMiliN ol i(un Ntiiilv sevei.il adminiNtratue inter\erUton% 
u.K iu.ulc .it \ \ll I vvo eoiinNellorN weri* »iNMgned to teaching 
ilsfMridufilN m oriler ti» help (hern develop more direct ciMU.iet with 
Nludcnls and ouiruelorN IIun reNtilted in erciiter Ntiidcnt use i»l eoiin 
^viiifik* v'lvues .oul iIk* voimNelU>rN therUNelveN lelt liappier jbout tlieii 
vv»fk \liMe deeenu. ill/. ilion ol eoiin>elling in planneil Ihe low 
. i!:.;n.th.i\ power ol |(^ ie>ts vv,i> .i >urprisin^ lindin^ Ihe te^tlng 
pioL'Mtn Ij.is Ken revixeil .ind 4I se.ireli in King made lor iMhef .liter- 

\l.inv dii^pn'its upt»iteij m the >ludv tli.it llie rn.ijor r^Mson lor 
w .ihilr.iw in^ w.ts ,1 wrtwi^ progr.iin ehtuee i)iiring the tir^ two to lour 
W5.eks t >• a new .UcideinK ve.ir. >ludeniN now nuiv IreeU change their 
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livM ol tcvhit«>loy> ilvfH*iHlitt|i «»iih i»n ^%4iibbk* %f^%%* in lh%* rfivi%ffiy 
U%*p.irtmciii%. Mmi. pfc«rcgi%ir;itiiMi MmilMfi/^ti^ti of htfti h'IhhiI 

priKcduro \\^\< Ken tmpru\cJ. 

Ii %% iinporiani thai a rMvictitiat iirufHuil fK lilctililkil a» early aft 
piKMhIc \ iiMtiprchcn%i\c rv-iiicili.ii pr«f|!rain iii itiathcinalK?! aiul 
ptuMvai HU'iKc%. rcdiKcJ %%ork \omI, mure Jircci accc%^ to coimwMiftg 
ol ihit^c Hho ha\c laikJ niiJ«tcrm c^ainiiialuvnft, and a drup^n vvnirc 
wlicrc Mtidciii% arc gi\cn Help ha\c K*cn inMituicd. I Acn Hiih 
attempts, a di^proptuiionaic dropout rale Mill ^%M% in many 
U*chiiolo|!u>, li nia> \%cii he nnpo^k^ihlv lo reduce ihc proNem lo ac« 
cepiaNe le\eK. 

\\ iihdraHini: Mudcni% should he encouraged and eounftviied lu 
reluin I or iho^e nho di> nol uii^h lo return, the adininiMraiion should 
lake an aeii\e pari in eoMiperaling ^ith the placement tillivc to hiip the 
uithdraHini! %tudent% ^eek %uiiahie Hork or lurthcr educational oppor- 
iunilic% It IS csscniiai that e\er\ nnhdra^mg Mudeni complete an exit 
iMlcuicH uith a dcparimcnt head. counMrllor. and other admmiMrati\e 
%lall 

M SMI. knouiedgc ahout the characterisitc!i o| drop«)ut% and 
%la>ins .iiul the rcisons |!i\cn lor droppinie out ha\e pro\ided poHcrful 
reasons tor adnuMisirati\c and educatumal changes. 
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A Follow-up of Outgoing Colltgo Studontt* 

In Qiivhcc. cJiic»for% .inJ ihc i^cncMl puhlic lor itic paM Icv^ yean 
h«i\i* hccn ionccrncJ mih %ia>% to dcscnhc ami c\4luatc the "fini^ihcU 
ptiHJiur* ol Ihc %>Mcm. namely, the »tuUcnt». i psm the rcqucM of 

Ihc i otlcyc^ d Vnwigncmcnf ycneral ct prolmioniKl (C lXiliP). pruau 
colleger. p^\choliY|;l^t%. unil guiJuncc counsellors, C ADRI'* ^a»«ihtc to 
vonJiKi .1 Mriec-%i'dlc %ur\c> ol outgoinf college fttudentft in the fiill of 
IV^I I tic \iufl> incliHlcJ h«ith |eraJuate» und non-|tr4duate% 

lhi\ chapicr >uniMMri/cs a Icv^ !^iynil>v»nt or «u|tfefttive findings of 
ilw \iud\ in .1 lUMMcchnical manner. Some attention v^ill he deo\ted to 
Ihc iru\m;irihinc%\ i>l ihc^c MaiiMical data 4nd. Iinally. Mime comments 
mil K* made .ihoiii ihc implicaiion^ ol ihi^ lolUm-up ^iud> 

A FEW STATISTICAL FIGURES' 

ihc Icrn2 **i>ui^*i»in|; \iiidcnr* i% ii>cd \impl> lo mean a \liidcni v^ho 
leaser ci>lk>v Micr rc|£i%lcrin|2 in a cstllcgc. a ^ludcni may lca\c Itir any 
iiuinKr ol rc.i\i>n\ complciior i>t Hiudic% v^iih a diploma, icmpiuar> 
ilcp.iriiirc. ir.in\lcr It* \i>mc oihcr inHiiiiiiion. or complcic Hiihdra\%al. 
Ol Ihc i^^o^^l i>ul^i>in|{ ^iiidcni%. .ihoiii l\^clu* thousand v^crc \%illin|S Ut 
votnplctc .1 v|;ic\iii>nn.iirc. ihii% pri>\idin^ ihcir h>rmcr college and 
< \i)KI utih (>h)CLitu* intornuiion .ihoiii ihcmscUcN. ah>n|( \%iih 
(^.'NpoiiN^A \M .1 Nnuil Miirnhcr ot opinion .inJ .illiludtn.il ilcnu 

i »>nMjcnn>: ihcif ^Lluiol \ialii%.'' ihc rc\pi>ndcnl\ \%crc di^irihuicd 
a^ lollov^^ 
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llw Ji!%inhiiit«tn KriHccii iho cilv^uric^ nl itr^JiMic^ ilcwr\C!% ttilcn* 
iton the ri:|Ci%iraiion ircinl ^ug#cM% ih«ii hc m^ks Minn c^pcvi a nrm:c!i% 
iM i-qtMli/alMHi III iHA'iir. ^nU ihvn a rocrMl. Hiih gruUiMiCA of 
icihiiolo^v pro|er«iiiu K*toming the m;ij«irii\. I uiitwrmiirc. ncarh h;ill 
ol itw non«gMUiMU> h.i%c titH >cl JruppcJ out ul the college !^>Mi*fii; 
lhv\ •irc %iiil %iuil>in|t lull limc. (Wiihttul ihi% cUiriluMiion. the Icrnu 
"«iuig«Mni: ^luUcnr .inJ "niH)-|tr.iJiMU*" houUI he nii^lc;iUin|e.) 

\ %CiiMid Ki^ii KfiMkilimti oi the Juia. dculinit niih iKc "iiMin pre* 
\cni .KiiMl>'* ol the rc%punJi*ni%. repealed the lollimmg: 



1 1.**4 ^ \ \in)ir.) liiMl rc^ptindcni:** 

I nil her .iiuil>M> on ihis iiciti \houod ihai. nt ihcM2^ uiicmpliAcd nr in- 

reluming* to collcisv cvonlit.ilU . either on ia Uill-limc (42(1 or 45 oi 

p.iri lMiK' (2h9 or M 2\ I Kimn I nloriiiiuioK . ihc p;iriicip;Min|s Ci)llc|2C> 

,1% ,1 uhoic did noi |!aihor Miiul.ir inlornuiiion from o\*NiudcniN ^ho 
ucic n»»u cniploNcd 

Untmploymtnt and Oropping-out 

\hc incidence ol "iruc" iincinplox nioni .ind dillorcni l>poN ol "in.u- 
tiMt^'* ^.iricd conMdcr.ihls roped lo ihc naliiro o\ Iho pio^rani in 
v^litch III.' Ntitiicnl iKid Keen cnrollod Ol tho 3K4 lorinor suidcnt^ v^hii 
^%cfc neither en).M>:ed in lurlher sludieN nor in ^vork. 24 5S uerc 
^'fadii.iitN m ilie pMilcNNioiKil \v\h)r. I.VfV. v\ere ^rauii.iies in ihe pro- 
umvw rMlv Neeloi. aiui M /^S \\eie non-^radiiates 

It title v^eic t4» compare the leNpoiideiilN in >c.ireh o\ einplovinenl 
< II uK ciiipluveil I v^itli tik' ^M)} uhti t< und einpUiv merit, it totilu he con- 
^liidcii (hat uncniplov rnent. althou^ ra^ic tor \otne. did not reach a 
\efv hi^h level in thi\ \tud> IVrhapN the l(»llouiri^ lacltir> help to e\- 
pl.itn thiN ohscrvation the a^e til tlie Ntiideritx. the va^'tie meaning ot 
Norne {w\s Npeciah/ation\ in the m d ol >ome einph>>cr\. and the coni' 
pafati\cl\ Nhoit time Npan hctvvc<.n departure troiu college and data 
father mi: (abtuit ni\ mnnthx in the rnan>rit\ o\ c.incn) On the ojher 
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tiami, iittciftploMfU'iii likely greater anumis Miidcnifi nho did not 
oHitpMc the qiic^iii'iiiniirc/' I'erhpa^ it h hc?it to avoid making an en* 
limale ui the uncmpiuymcni rale within the population under &tud>, aiul 
)x\si assume thai it prohibly exeeedcd Ml pcreent. 

I he drop-iHtt phenomenon is aUo dillieuh to explain. By Mrleeting 
>onu* h^uiCH Irtun dillcrcnt tahio o\ \hc lull iCNcanh report, it becomes 
po^NiHle io depict the Mtuation i^l the non graduaio approximately as 
lolliiws: 

Ihi9 ) i ngaged in studies 

I6> (40 IS ) I m ployed 
613 ( 15 Tr ) Inactive or unemployed 



4t^5h I UNMr f ) lotal non-graduates ^liose situation is clear 

li> Mihtracting those engaged in studies, ime is lett with 2239 
ruMi-^radiiates had drifted IriHU ihe college sVNtein (IH.T'V ot the 
respondents^ I hat is \o say. the obser\ed rate ol dropping out 
was IN 7' , I roin the data, it \\as impossible to identil> those who chose 
to le.i\c and tho>c uho uere lorced out by Nome lailure. those whii said 
•\o lon^'* and thi»se who slammed doi>rs when the> lelt. It is alsii likely 
that the drop-out rate v\a> higher amimg thi»se uho did not take part in 
this Mir\c> One could take the risk ol estimating at an^und 20' ; the 
propiution ol college students \%ho lelt without a diploma and without a 
desire tit re-enter the college system. 

Satiifaclion with Studiti and RMtons for Dropping*out 

Ml lespondeniN \sere asked to state how NatiNlreJ they were with 
then c»>llcgc education, both with respect to "theoretical and practical 
knowlcd^ic" and "personal growtlu" I he great majority were either 
*\oinp!etel>" or "r.ithcr" satislicd with the knowledge acquired in 
colle>!c. as seen in I able I. I he s.itrslaction was somewhat liigher anumg 
tlie y:iaduates. but e\en among the non-gradiiates less than ten per cent 
declared tliemse;\es ni>t at all ^iil'siicd. Responses to tlie more \ague 
matter n! "personal growtli" were similar to the abo\e. 

I AHi y I 

Drgrrr nf Krspt ndrnrs' Sjirsiftfcrion Hirh resprcr ro 
I hmrrrii Jil ind rrairittil KnoMlrUgr aicquirrU in ( ollrKr 
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I he apparent ilisvDniciit and the daily tensions on eollege campuses 
have not dimini>hed the esteem that most former students have toward 
ihsir alma mater, nor lessened their leeltng ol having experienced 
growth as learners and as individuals. Ot course, there might have been 
more negative responses if all outgoing students had expressed 
themselves on thi> item It i> >till worth noting, however, that almost 
one-ijuarter ol those who completed the questionnaire indicated that 
thev were "completely" satislied. Such extremely favourable feelings 
towards college education may seem exaggerated in the eyes of college 
executives and professors, but similar results have been documented by 
research on college students within the American setting (I). 

Id this general evaluation ol former college education, we may add 
the information given by respondents about the reasons why they left 
their college before completing a program of studies. I he 33ftK reasons 
grouped into three categories are reported in Table 2.' First, 37.7^; of 
the answers reported some sort of disappointment, disenchantment or 
perhaps bitterness, such as the classic "I was fed up with the system" 
tl7 5S) Second. .U IS set forth reasons of extrinsic circumstances; 
marriage, financial dilliculties or illness. Finally, the third category 
groups rather diverse reasons: "The studies were too difficult. I was not 
NUfficicntlv prepared." '1 saw no use in it for me." "I figured that the 
world of work provides a better formation than the world of studies." 
and "Due to pressures from my family circle." 
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I he fact tliaf the negative feelings registered in this report came from 
fitudcntH who could have *Sent to bla/es** both the survey and its spon- 
Mtrs makes them more worthy of attention and respect. Of all the stated 
reasons for droppingHiut. the mmt freuuem ones were fmaneial dtf* 
licullies (22 4' i) and rejection of the system (17.5*;). 

I he experience of former students in seeking access to other colleges 
and universities uas also examined in this study, I he data were analyzed 
separately for graduates and non*graduates. 1 he results of registration 
requests by college graduates to universities and colleges in Quebec and 
elsewhere were broken down into three categories for the institutions 
reported on in Table 3. 

2475 ( IK.H^V) Registrations denied 

48H0 (37.(}< ; ) Candidates* desistances 

5KIW (44 ? ; ) Registrations granted 

97 Residual 



13.261 (l(K).O^f) Total registration requests 

ihe largest number of requests and denials, desistances and 
registration was found at the University of Montreal; then came* in 

TABI i: 3 

Ai'cordinc lo tnsliluliom and id Oultomr of Krqur^l% 



lfi>iiiuiii>ns Denial DotNluncc RcgiNlralion caic^tuv icquc>l\ 
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orUi-r. ihi- univcrMUi*^ ol I a^al, Sherbrookf and QucKcc m Mumrcsii. 
iu|icthcr thcsK? luur CiimpuH*!^ i*nrolkd 4615 (79.7^V) of the graduaiet. 
I he t nivcf*ii> of QueNc wiih all tii campiim coniiilcrcii* lurpasifd 
Ihc t diversity of Shcrhrookc a% to Ihc number uf rrgislration requc»u« 
acci*piiincc5i and dciiisiianctrs, but not at lu the number of denials. 

Ihtf Jala in lablc 3 can aUo be U!icd lo compare the rale* of 
doiMancc among involutions, l or example, ihe desisiance phenomenon 
in ihc I ni\cr!iiiy oi Quebec al Monireai (699 desisiances oui of IIU5 
accepted requesis. or 63..V f ) wa» much greater than al Ihc University of 
Monircal(4l)..VV). A fair number of candidates may still consider a 
rcgiMrution rcqucM lor IJQAM as an insurance policy. With a brand- 
ncH university opening its doors in the traditional territory of an old 
and renowned institution, such a trend, which is sure to make things un- 
casv lor educational administrators. diKs not come as a surprise in this 
case. 

I hc data in t able 3 allowed us also to consider foi tach campus the 
percentages ol requests resulting in denials, desistances or registrations 
and then to make comparisons across the campuses. Thus, it was possi* 
bic to compare the experiences of students at Laval University with 
those at the I nivcrsity ot Montreal. The following comparison suggests 
that students were more successful in applying at the University of Mon- 
treal than thev were at l.aval University. It might be tempting to con- 
clude that l.aval University was more selective than the University of 
Montreal since the percentages of denials were 23.1 and 18.1 percent, re- 
spectively ( table 4). Such a global conclusion would probably be of little 
signiticancc. since the responsibility for registration procedures rests 
mosil) on the numerous faculties, departments and schools which make 
up the I nivcrsity. Within one and the same university, however, there 
arc Nomc very selective sections by tradition, along with others which 
take pride in their open-door policy, t hus the situation of a department 
uith rigourous quotas lor student intake should not be compared with 
Ihc MUiaiion which prevails in another department with a more elastic 
structure Kurthcrmi^rc. the nature of quotas, as v^cll as the membership 
of Nclcciion ci)mmittccs. arc i>bMously subject ti> ch:inge withiiut notice. 
It woiilii he more appropriate, thcrefi)rc. to pcrforrrt the analysis of 
acccpt.incc and denial rates separately for each division within a univcr- 

Ml>. 
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H.ivinii examined the experience ot graduates in seeking! io ciM)tinuc 
then Ntudies. Ie(\ see what happened to non-graduutes Here arc si)me 
liuurcs to rc(u»f( (hcif experuiicc; 
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K55 1 24, I'll laiuliUalcV il«nii»taiwe 
IKIV RfiMMfmiun gfiiitttfd 

I4() RcnidUiil 



xHnUfi) hiial rcfSiMraiMin 

Oi ihc ihai %icrc granted rcgiMralion%. ihc majority (A^.^'r) siimply 
tran>lcrrcJ to Mime other college, hut Wt Here grameU admUftion in an 
institution ot higher education, prohahly on a prohationary ha»iii. 

Th« Labour MarfctI 

.\!^ could he expected, the lah«>ur market yka% linancially more attrac* 
ti\e li> the graduates ol projeii?oonal courn:?! than to other ex-eollegc 
>tudcnt>. At the >ame time, graduate^i ol the pre*uni%er!iity .sector had no 
ad\an!agc uhatM>e\cr o\cr non-graduate%. at leaM in the heginning 
phase i>l their careers. 

Annual incomes \arivd considerahly unhin each group a» well as lor 
{he rcNpondcnts as a whole. Almost one-lourth ol the employed 
respondents earned less than S4UUU. and imly 16. IS earned more than 
yf4MMr Ihc median annual salaries were reported as lollows: 

S5.5.W IVolessionul pr«>gram graduates 

IVL*-unt\crsity program graduates 
>4. V6 55 \on*graduatcs 



S5.I3I .V^ li»tal li»r respondents who \\erc employed 

Another ir)Jtcati>r o\ satislaction li>r the ncHl\ cmploxcd is the tecl- 
in|! tluit thcs arc carr>in|: i>ut a task lor v^hich the) arc ^^cll-preparcd. 
.nul s^hwh does not rcnu>Nc them ti>i> lar lri>m the career i>rientation 
iccciNcJ \\h\W in college. Ihcrcli>re the qucNtionnairc in\ited 
rcxponJcntN to cxalualc the degree i>l Ci>ncordance het\^cen their last 
pro^r.iru ol \tiids and the nature o\ their present uork (It is tr* c that 
spcciali/ation in prolcssion.il programs i> mi>rc >pccilic than in "concen- 
tration' in general or prc-univcrsits programs; it is also true that some 
ot tl)c oui|:ntn^ students surveyed in this stud> onl> staved hricl1> in a 
vollc^'c program Ihc program that a Ntudent U>lloucd wd\ ne\erthelcss 
regarded as a clue to his lnterest^. ambitions and even spvcilic oc- 
ciipalionai abilities ) Ihc responses on this item varied trreativ and sccrn- 
cil to rcl.ite to the tvpe ol program lollov^ed. I able 5 t:ivcs a sample 
ol the dat.i leathered lor the stud> 

It iirst be noted that the prt-univcrsitv program students most 
ol ^sluirn vvcre non-graduates sceru 'd to have entered the labour 
market in a rather haphazard manner. probabK v^aitin^ lor some better 
juh o(>p»>rtunit\ in the luture lor the tune bemj:. 56 5'/ ol them lelt 
that tlK'i^ ioh dtd not a^*ree at all vnith their training; I et us not lor^*et 
thai most »i| these respondenis had lelt college belore termination ol .i 
program tliat h.ad bv'eri inter^ded to ^et thern readv tor universits level 
studies ( )n {\u: o'fur hand. 4' , ot the emploved respondents trained m 
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itw priili^tk^iiiiiiil prii|tramft Ml thai ihtir jiitei aymcl **C(ifii(iMdy** or 
**!iiiNianiiall>'' Hiih ihirir kiml of ftpcciali/atton. 

iabk 5 also pr^itu ihrcf particular proiratnt of profciitonal 
%HnSm which were Heforted for thefr ahilfiy to itIuMrate three types of 
paiicrtis ol rcsp«inse which were foumi in many instances; extreme con- 
cordance between training and present job t medical iabiiratory 
tcchnolog)), luir ivmcordancc (markctinitK and Urn concordance (dec* 
tro-tcchnolo|{t\ ). Vhe resultant of all the distributions was a remarkable 
**wash-basin-sharcd'' curve, where the largest group of workers OMJ^f ) 
found their way to the "perfect concordance*" category, in contrast with 
another large group (.U.S'V) at the other end of the curve, while com- 
paratively few individuals felf in the centre. Such curves are undoubtedly 
cxtremel) important for curriculum specialists, local educational services 
personnel, and counsellors in the Helds of guidance, employment and 
even immigration. I hey could also serve as raw material for useful en* 
counters between educators, employers, trade-unionists, economists, etc. 
I mallv, ihe> :^hould be of great use to the students themselves. 

MCTHODOLOQICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

I he \alue of any set of statistical data obtained from a survey rests 
on a number of factors (quality of the instruments, rigour in carrying 
out the operations, etc.). Without elaborating long technical criticisms, 
the following three observations may be helpful to the reader. 

Ob|tctivtt and Methodology 

I he survey theoretically was aimed at all "regular" e.x-siudcnts, 
graduates and non-graduates, who had departed from a public or 
pn\aie I rench-speaking college between September 30, 1970 and 
September 29. 1971. lakmg into account the scantiness of uviiilablc 
resources and the contract between the situation for this year and the 
situation in prcMuus years, when onl> very tew colleges had pertormed a 
lollow-up of their own, it appeared that this survey should be a co- 
operatise \eniure. according ti the first recommendations of the 
I i>IIow-up C ommittee set up b\ CADRT to manage the enterprise. 
C omputeri/ation had lo be sacrificed and tasks were shared by the 
colleties (tiathcring and manual processing of loca! data) and C'ADRfi 
(common methodology and instruna-nts. and manual processing ot mer- 
all data). 

I he guidebooks prepared by the committee and used b> all par- 
ticipating colleges outlined precise rules concerning the timing of 
operations, population to be NUr\e>ed. registering ol inti>rnuition. etc. 
When the time came to compile the lAcr-all statistics Irom the material 
supplied b> the colleges, the dilterent checks pcrlormed by CADRT 
ser\cd to ascertain the more than satisfactory coherence i>f the li>cal 
data I rilortunateK. the basic mstriiments cannot be reproduced here. 

Nothing in the data collectu)n dcMated Irom common procedures in 
lhi> t\pe ol lollow-up. I he colleges mailed a questionnaire to each ol 
their former students, along with the usual invitation to co-operate If 



nil aii^Hcr rctci\ci( .i firM rcmimfcr wan mailed with amitttcr cofi) of 
li^ %am: %\m%uommH\ anU* ^hett iKVC9^%ar)% a nccoml r<?mimlef. in a 
Ic^ C4illc||ir». the Mali uied ti^ tctephcinc lo vN^k on itw nun^ 
ii>l>iinUcnU* aJJrc!H!i and even a»kcd them per»onail> to mail their 
ani%uer%. 

Otgrtt of Parlicipation 

Oi all liinetionmit t reneh-tipeaking C'lXiBPs in the fall ol 1971, 
tHent>*%e\en lully participated in the »urvey. and five ineludin|t two 
hea\il> -populated urban eollegen abstained or provided incomplete in- 
li>rmation. Where lunctionmg private collegex, members of ACQ, were 
concerned, the corresponding participation figures were fifteen against 
%e\en, all ol the latter being among the less populated institutions. In 
total. It sccnis as if a satisfactory level of participation was achieved. 

Someuhat more indicative oi the value of the survey was the 
degree of p;irhcipation of the ex*s'iUdents concerned. The participation 
rates \%crc established conser\ati\ely by calculating the percentage of 
respondents uhose answers uere useable from the total of subjects on the 
mailing lists In ( I (»MN. these rates varied from 46.7^V to K4.4^r, with a 
median i>i Wl.V*,; m private colleges, they ranged from 53.2^; to 92.0';, 
\%ith a median ol 76. Ihe participation rates appeared to be ac* 
ccpiabie b> standard criteria. 

Tht Ciit of Non-Rttpondtntt* 

I \en in ci>lleges uhere the follow-up proved to be particularly effec- 
tive. Ihe case ot the mm-respondenls prompted us to ask the following 

questutns: 

M.» ific fc>p«».. KfU^ tt\-^tUiU'nt\ ^ho haw lilkJ irt unJ rcfurnvJ ihcir questionnaire) 
.irt^v%vf HI ihc >.iiiu' iii.tnni'r 4> would ihv nori-rcNponiJcni\ ' Arc ihcrc ^ignilicjnl 
ililKuMKv* hiiNAv'cn iKc iv*i>' K ihcfc J Jjniecr ol tonuniiiini! 4 \\\icni4iK ••rnir in 
l.»i>.vitjn); ihc uiiicccivviJ inlornMlron anJ in ioruitJcnnit i»nl> iKc 4n%wcr\ thai have 
Kvn >i.iitivuir lo v^lui vMini wan ihc Jala .inU ihc t(MKluM«»n\ ol ihc Niud> he cx- 
tr.ip*»Li»Lil ti» woscr .Hi!>:oin^» ^tiuletiU a* a whole* 

We tried to sIkJ some light thr*)Ugh statistical means on this trequenlly 
overlooked .ispeci o\ Nur\e>s 

I here is no h;ird and last or eontpletely salislaetorv solution to Ihe 
problem created b> the non-resporident. Obviously, there arc lwi> ways 
lo tncre.i^e the participation rates: by correcting Ihc addresses ot those 
who have not been reached by mail, and by hunting down those who 
netileeted t>r relused lo answer. H> increasing the number of telephone 
calls 01 even visits to lortiettui or retraclory pei»ple, wc could gradually 
dimmish the number ol non-participants Hut then this question comes 
up Who rt'tjIU IS a non-participant * What degree ot stubborn silence 
iiuisi we late belore we leel justilied to consider a subject as a deter- 
mined non-respondent * W hen the question is asked in these terms, it 
becomes clear that there is n^^ delinitivc answer. I herelore we were lead 
lo concepiuah/e the acts ol cinswermg and ignoring the questionnaire as 
the fh»li'\ u/ (/ inntmuuni rather than the two ternv> ol a dichotomy 
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rpiiii 4iiCipi#tfU'v III ihiJi principle, ami for Uick of ii mure difM 
mcthiHl* voniparcU |iriiup!>» of »iudent» v^ho rcupitmivil promptly iiiHl 
«roy|^ mho bad to N littm«il ilo«ifi by tlw inv^^iiaturi. Ckmrally 
%pc;iking. uc ;ts^itmcii thai the former »hoHcd a relatively strong tenden* 
cy lo an»Her i|tticUfy. i*hile t^i Mer showed a relatively Mrong tenden* 
i\ not to .in%ucr. It then hec;i mailer ol finding out if there Here 
^i|sntiii.int dilicrcncc?! hvtHcen '*c«irl\** and \u\k** re?ipondenlsi, vkiih 
the \ieu ol extrapolating the concluf^ionsi. three colleges provided u% 
uith the necc?^siry ran data for thiii kind of analy^iiii. namely, the iimt 
hctueen the liriit mailing ol the i|ueMionnaire and the return of 

same 

In the College of SaintJerome. portion?^ of the iit vimation were 
procc^^cd >o a> to cuiitr;i^t the t\io groups: Mudentsi who returned the 
i|ue>tiiMHUiire alter one or two mailings, and !itudent% who did no alter 
reeei^ng the U\>\ renimder or a phone call. Let u» examine, for instance, 
data conecrnmg the procurement of a diploma. I he observed differences 
.im«ing the group?^ shown in I able 6 did not priniuce a statistically 
Mgniiicani chi-!^quare. l)iller;necs of the magnitude observed in Table 6 
can oltcn be obtained by chance. It is therefore reasonable to assume 
iluii the c;irl> respondents and the late respondents were not differen* 
tialed v^ilh respect to their procurement of a diploma. None of the other 
ihi-squarc tents jpplied to the same groups on other variables achieved 
staliMical nigniiicance. 

I vm K ^ 

l>KlriN4lMHi of Hr%|N»mc% U\tm i olkft <»f S«inl*ifroifi« 
jiiMriJinK lo lliploma of MmlkN ind hy Krlurn l>«lr i»f Oumltonnsire 

MuiJi*nl> v%ho .iruHcrcd 
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In the C ollct!C i>l li>nquicrc. similar calculatiDns ucrc pcrloriiicd to 
examine t^c rclatu)nNhip hctv^ecn an carls response and that ot hcmg a 
graduate XnsN^cring carlv did not appear linked to the tecling of 
satistaction ti>uards cdIIc^c studies, nor to the present situatuin ol the 
lespondcnis. iu>r to ans one ot tlie numerous other variables that we 
vscrc able to an.il> /e 

I inalK. at (he College ot Sherhrooke. a distinetion uas made 
between ti>rmer students uho answered bv mail and those v\ho. bv the 
end t>l the inti>rmation<gatt)ering perutd. ansucred a phone call I he 
mail-telephone dichotonu at the C t)llege ol Sherhrooke resulted in a lew 
statisticall) signiticant ditterences among the students' responses, l or in- 
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iHufi diU Ihi? -ivkphoiw" ti-%fitiiHlvniii. AImi. if tinl> ttw? gradu^lct ¥^xft 
ii'omiikrr^i iIhm i^Ihi phiHinl in thtir mpuma hud ihh met mAh at 
man> admi!^»iiin dcniaU Irom uni\crjiii> dvparimcnln a» had the **fiiair 
rir%ptmdi:ni!i. Amimg c.^^^ludcfitA mm employed, ihc -iclcphoi^** 
fc^portdcnu rcpiUicd a Umcr kncl ol mvomc. nhuh ma> h»i\c Keen due 
to the laet that thi> latter group ualudvJ a i^maller profHirlion ol 
graduate!^. I inall\. oi all e.\*Mudeni!^ nho Here neither emplo>ed nor 
engaged in >tUiJ>. a ?^ignilieani majority ol ih<ne ^ho phoned in their 
an%Her% had pre*uni\er%ity education, nhile the majority ot thoM? who 
nnnled ihetii m had proie>!Oonal education. 

In !%urnniary. the limited amount ol inlormation which >Ae were ahle 
to anal>/c ahtiut earl\ \>. late reskpondcnt» wa» not coherent enough ' ^ 
jUMil> an> kind i>l generalization. In other wordn. extrapolationii aimed 
at genuine non-rc^pondent> muM he avoided. It would he intereMing to 
Use ihe siriie methinJ of control on a larger j^cale in future !iurvey% in- 
\olMr)g large iuimher% o( ?^uhject!i. ihe re»ult!i could then he compared 
With those oht.iined Irom the u»ual method ol leveri»hly hunting down a 
smaii rcprcscnuitiNc sample ol non-re%pondent!( with the aim of g;Uhcr* 
ing f ol the response:^. 



THE FOLLOW-UP AND ITS USERS 

Among (he colleges ol Quehec. this survey commanded unusual 
attention during the 1971-72 school year. It prohahly was the first time 
that a collccnvc task undertaken hy college psychologists and guidance 
counsellors uas enthusiastically declared useful hy all. including the 
college administration, there are indications that this first Quchec-wide 
ioilou-up studs ma\ have given hirth to a more permanent enterprise hy 
the iVpanmcm of 1 ducation in collahoration with CADKI*. Ilie second 
sur\c> uas much hetter oil in terms ol toi>ls. structure and com- 
putcri/aiion. :ind the whole operation uas much less t;i\ing lor college 
personnel Wc niusi admit that the colleges and lor that matter the 
uholc 4>! the school svsicin are still l.ir Irom having c\en an cmhr>o ol 
uh.ii \%oiild .imount to a hasn inhtrmaiiim .u wivn on students at all 
slaves ot their educational hie 

h\ then, il some sur\c> had to be perlormed. did ue not start uith 
siudc'nl> still in culle^c rather than painlulK hunting doun ex-students'* 
As ii sccins. no i»nc |:a\c much thiui|!hi to this simple question ^^hen it 
waN iimc lor dccisii>iis. Hut hopelully. there was .1 decided ad\antaj;e to 
.1 |i>llo\v-up studs such as this, in that it allowed colleges to see the 
place ihe> i>ccup\ and what iheir roles are in the s4)cio-economic com- 
ple\ Kese.irch i»n some school pi»pulaiu>n during its st.i\ in .1 given in- 
siiiinion. although lar Irom unimpv»rtant. appc.irs less urgent In the 
minds ol siune researchers, such as l\ice (2). the esaluatum of an> 
educational eniii\ he 11 the institution, curriculum, or polics is lar less 
siiinihcant il the eniu\ is scruhni/eu in itsell alone, like a closed system 

Anoihcr nuijor moii\e li»r underiakini: this surve) uas the fact thai 
ps\chi>h»t!> and guidance stalls sa\s in it a precious si»urce ot inlorma- 




t;-m li«r ifh %mlv9Hs ffwnmi%Y^ m iHi* pr<H^ of wkctinit nn iimt^iifHi 

liiifiu in ftp^tlk yfii%4?f ite|Wf inwiiii ami in MWi^pMiaiial gfMi^ if 
c\cr knoi^n. vould not only hd| each imli%i4Lriil to oiimatc hi» own 
mh%. hul filMi Hrr^% m f^'$u\Min$ Mvlor in Mtciei). In it mtl Iriic lluil 
HhiMi tlH*> ;irc laced nith a narrow Uoor or an alrcaUy vrowdcU ltclJ« the 
UM!it JctctiiiiMcU anU the leant competent icnU to »hilt tOMiinething cl»c? 
An old dream oi »pecialiM!i m ihv alliHatton of human rooureei in 
therclorc aKtut to come irii«?: tlie regulauon of choiee« ihrough a ckiircr 
\i%ion ot iactji Hill diminish the imporlanee of MrhiHil sekciions at well 
a^ Ic^wn the ru»h mto dead cndu on the lahtiur market. Rut for this plan 
to take lull »hape< there i*ill he a need to supplement kmmied|e of past 
and preMrnt c\ent% Hith ntiddlcMerm projections, nhich economists are 
u>uall> reluctant to puhlish. 

%Vhate\er may be the case, historians of education won*; forget the 
fact that this first o\er-all lolUm-up study conducted in Quche; mainly 
amted at guidmg the students first, and secondly. benefiting all 
t>pi's ill idministrators and the general public. If the pronioters of the 
siudy requested the compilation of over«atl statistics, it was mainly in 
order to /^oh each participating institution to interpret its own 
ch.ifactcii%tics in relation to the gcn.ral situation. It is more common \o 
reserve this order and to in\ent(/ry first the questions that gosernors aivJ 
administrators Imd iiiteresting. then those of all species of educ.itois. 
and t.iMly. il at alL those of the students. 

I he reader may have noticed a lack of data in tUis study on the 
Mudent\* siK'io-economic lesel. sshici; Huuld ha\e aroused intense in- 
terest am*»n|i pohti lans. educators and researchers, and lesser interest 
amiHig the >tudent% ihemsehcs. Hui *his lacuna, accepted by those who 
prepared the u *stionnaire. was due strictly to (cchnival factors. Of 
ci>ur%c, M>m»' '^ei>ple mighi ihink that it relecis an indiflcrer;e towards 
\onic nlor^ ii»n needs, which is nut the case. Kuture fo(!o^ -up studir^k 
will ha\c [o reach %ome kind nt balance hetsseen the implicit and explicit 
truer c>(h i)t all Ci)n>iiiueni groups: (he ones who%c goodwill is most try- 
Pi>ruini ti) |:air) are the studenu. who are hi>th ihc responJenis as well as 
the lutiirc (i>cr> o\ (hoc >Uilistical data h seems as (hough we will neser 
give ihcrn enough occa>uinN to reali/e (he (iselulness ot such surscys 
hclDic (hcjr (inic corne> (d par(ictpa(e in (hern 
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Chapter 13 

Tr«ntf«rabl?i'<y: 

An Old Probltm in a Ntw Sttting 

INTRODUCTION 

A mM4hlc feature ol Canttdian cducalion \% that each pru%ince luii 
hvcti Ihc chici arirhilcct of iu provuiun» for public education. Un- 
UeManJiihK, ihcn, the ten prtnincial systems are not idenitcat in siruc* 
turc». ori^ani/aiion or pructice. Hul. auionumous as pi invinces may be in 
creaiiny the disimcii\e features of their tmn educational systems, thi*y 
arc ;itill nut immune tu the impact of societal trends which transcend 
their rc!^pcciiNe jurisdiction^. In all parts of Canada, economic, serial 
and ptthtical changes, particularly in the last few decades, have pr^nJuced 
ncH public demands in education Masses of students have inhabited the 
public whooK anci, mrsiny on to higher education, have subjected :hfit 
IcNcI ol \>\icm to \aricd demands and intensive public scrutiny. 1he 
resulting prc^suro. largely external to systems and institutions, con* 
\litutc a new conie.x'. ior policy tormation practices in colleges and 
uni\erMtie\ 

Ihc purpow ot chapter is to explore this new context and to 
speculate on il> impact upon the luiurc ol Iransterabiliiy in post- 
\econJ,ir\ education throughout Canada. In pursuing this purpoH*. i; is 
not n.: 'nded to inmimi/c prtnincial diltercnces concerning policv and 
practice po>i->eei>ndar> e ducation, nor is it intended to judge them. 
VVh.itcNcr \*K dillerenccN n)ay be. the> disci>uragr ( anada-wide prescrip- 
tion^ lor the icniedv ol educaMimal ills and render unwise /eaU>us 
;udginent\ that eleincni\ ol practice, in lUher prininces. are cither 
■■|:i>(hJ ' i»r "had " I hiN chapter, t'leselore. uill neither attempt ti» judge 
practice nor to ad. Kate a \pccilic "bcNt"' arrangement uKcreh>. in an\ 
province, a \tudcnt might tran>ler Irom one in>titution \o another. 

Aspects of Trantftrability 

I he term "tran\leiabilitv/' in it> general sense, implies the moNcment 
ol ^ludcnt^ among the in\titution\ uhich v.^upriNC an educatuinal 
swuni N^ithin the total >trv,in) t)l *.'uuent\. several llims exist Stud-.nts 
leave >cc4>ndar> schools to etuer cv^lleges ,ind uniNcrsities. the> also 
mi»vc Irorn ct)lleges to uniNcrsities I his latter lli)v^ w o\ particular in- 

l^^x> 
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irh^MiiirriMti iif » MuUvni nhnrh rftliHrn Kim In tnier g utiiitnil) on the 
buftisi or Mi |i«rfifriiMiiM in a ciMtofr.' 

X fir%i ami nt;* T tkmm of tryn^f^'riihitii) fui» lo do *ilh a 

tramlcr Muilcni'ik nilmmihlH) lo it gistn jni%fnit). A «iiMlffii who i> 
adn.miMc i>nl>. commcmc^ ii proyrum at it% NmcM kvcl. Hut, a icvond 
dcntcni III iraiHtcrahiliu ma% cniilk ^ MuUcni Ui aJ\4fK*c plavcincm in 
imi%cr%ii> program, In ravni Uviaikii. «i» numbers of ciilki^i Nv« in- 
irrc^iH-U M» H^w ilwir dvmamlti ih«il Ihcir Mudcnu commence univ^rsii)- 
pro|tr;imi% Hiihm or ■iho\c ihc first yc&ir. Insuiuiiuniil diffcrctHxs on ad- 
vance piaccmcnl mm con»liiuic ii siynificani issue within post*secondary 
cducaiitin Ihc clcnHrnt ol advam*e standing must he considered, 
ihcicior^*. iAs an mtcyral part iil any examination of transferability. 

^••1 Pf 

f r;in%icr with advance »landm|t is m^i a new practice in Canadian 
po!%i*%cinrAl.ir\ cdutation. Af the turn of the 20th century, as ( a.tiphell 
i\ 4) i(uoic^ irom Milchcncr: 

\Uis luiulum %vf\h'ii h\ ii»ik|^A \v4lU'fcJ Irom the I'^tifiv li* itw MUnlH* Cim^U 
Mk\ uiiitHlhU \Kli»fu i iilk'iti' Hniuh ( olumHwi kHhN Iror* IWI.) In IWI? lua 
i:tw»» .•»!% \t4f \fU .iml VHfKtf rf.'sJ IfiMti IMMS In 1^15. jmJ «hK9i«k4«. 

e^u umw. ^Ittluud «Mh Met ittt I mwfMU in Vlorirci^t. (^^Krv. jK«mi 2.54X1 miW% 

\^tu«*u^cr IfiMit ls«M III 1^1^ In ihr Ullvr vc^r X^iK^u^vr itiMilMlMHi. 

^iiiU.iii'U %iiih \K(<UI. KiiMim* ibi «kitrcv*gr.aniin|^ t m>i:r«il> i>f Hrui\h 
I <«luntHi^ I K%-n I hi* iiitk-|V\ h^-^Aiy Jt\ a rc\ull ul IS^4 jmvtHlirKne In *Hc PtiNi^ 
VtiM.O i»i iIh' pfii\irHi «lh«^h cmf^tHi-rvJ iHc lii«ir v^iMiny h%$H ^hmiK in iHc 
pi.tsifui i>» ^IIiImIv- Hiih 4n\ 1*1 the li^c «|H*itltcJ dMvtn ( \in.iO»4n <ini^crMiK% \k* 
i.«t».i ( MUyiv iliin J i.t Nl ^ ^itJ \itwv IVjt>. %iHcn tl riiipvrH'U «in uIIiImIv i»I ihc 
I .»! Mrtii\h ( niunthM. hj\ i>IU'ri'«i luinnf iitlk'|(v H«irk m Hicrjl lMrUi\ (uiilil 

In iM^Ufii ( ^ri.ii|.« iIh' pri*\itKull>*ii'*uriilU>J \41\4 VmIm \gf Kuilur.it ( i»tk|(i' 
liMifuK J hv ^it .ivi pu.«i'J th ls*M I '/W iitikgi: fa^c Ihh \i'«ir% nl itilkpi* k\i:l Hnflk in 
.i^'M^ 'ilfutv K'^Hiruii); tfi I^^V the \ v.4r m nhiih il luriiulU Hpvnvil. «irul iiiitlinuc« 
t'> iK« uk) iv IVtiKv* 4«t \N^k« i •«lk'i^i', i*iljhli\ht'il h\ pfuMrKul i h«ifU'r in UMI 
it) I'tihii I J\A,irvl Ut.iful h.i\ ni»H hviiMiti* iiKtuilvii in iK* t oi\cr«it\ nl Pnnic 

I his ultcrrutiw uppri>ach u> uiu\crMt\ dc|srccv thiiiu^h colleges al* 
lili.iti'd uith uni\crsitiCH has \ur\i\cJ throughout successive decades. 
In Mritish C oluruhia. Inr example. V ictoria C ollege (no^ the l^niscrsily 
ol \ivtoria) retained an utliliation relationship Htth the I ntxersitx i)f 
H>riti\h ( Dliiinhui until recent \ears. And in Alhcrtu. Lcthhridge Junior 
I olk>'»; v^cis lurnud m around lir\t-\eur courses corresponding \o 
those ollered al the I ni\erMt> ol Alhcrta In the 1960S, other Alhcrta 
( olk>'cs at Stciiicine Mat. Ked Deer and (irandc IVairie opened around 
a central lunttinn ol pro.iding uruursitv transler programs Similar 
arTar^^cmerUs have existed in other provinces and e\en now. in the 7U\. 
alliliativ>rK m \ar>in^ dci^rccs ol li>rmalit>. is a major mechanism lor 
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MiimJiit|i iilU'rii«iii%c III dircii irnlry lu uni^crsiiici from hi|fh M;h(HiK. 
Miim unt%i?rMlH^ haw c^icmlcii ^duli pri%ikfc» lo fN^iiHin!! %hi\ hy %ir« 
IIK ol Ihcir 4igv. hackgrourui and iiuiiu.<iiy. Hvrc iiiilfrcd capable oi ac« 
i«Miipli%hing uni\cr%ti> work. I here \s vmUcikc. hio. thai uni%crMtiv» 
vnicrcU a^rccmvnu niih imiiiuiiofu in which no transfer pro|tram!i e^- 
iMcU h> %iriiic ol alliiiaiion. A% talc a^i IV72. a rcpori of ihc tnginccring 
I%icmIi> 1 oiificii. l ni\cr%iiy of Aihcria mdicalcii lhal in al IcaM ciifhi 
prii\incc%. Iacuhic!i ol cnitinccring admiilcd ^ludcnu wiih %omc adxancc 
M;indin|C from in^liluu^ of icchttoloyy. Ihc^ic siupplcnwniary a\cnuc% 
uiiJcMcd entrance, il only minimally, in dcyrcc-giraniiny inMiluiionK. 

\arioii> .ilicrnali\c> lo dircci cniry lo uni\cr!iilic% ha\c cxiMcd in ihc 
%iiriou* proxnccv Ihcrcforc. hul allihalion ha^i rcprcvrnlcd Ihc major 
alicrnaii\c. pariicularly in Icrni'* of numbers of Mudcnlm HT\cd. 
Mthmit!h JciaiN o| alliiiaiion ha\c differed from one place loanolher. a 
kind o\ nnnn c\i%led in praclice acro%» the couniry. Wiih reaped lo 
piepar.iiion lo commence a uni\erMl> program, ihcrc was widc^^prcad 
c in\ic':on thai there wa% in each pro\ince a particular secondary nhool 
pru^r-inJ KaI Miitcd lo ihi% purpoMT. 1 hi;^ ••best" program embraced all 
high >chool \car%. and it wai^ specified by cour%c« to be taken in each 
>ear. SiudeniH who aimed for unixcrs^ity education were "linrkcd in** 
c.irlx. Mu^sc whti emerged >uccc%%lul (ended to prcMrni identical 
piogi.im> li>r cniMiKc to ;i gi\en uni\erMty. I he existence of colleger 
pro\idcd ni> alternati\e lo thi% dominant nunlc of preparation lor uni- 
\erMl> NliiUics Nor did it proxide \aria(ion in ihc content of the earl> 
>c.UN ol a uiu\crMi> program Whether Mudcni^ commenced a uni\erNi- 
i> pioiir.iin II) a ciillege oi a um\cr%it>. lor nu^st pri)granu. ihe> tended 
lo ciiKa^t' HI identical Mudio In Ihese re^pcclv al lea%l. ihe college was 
bui a gci>gr.iphii iraiiNplani oljhe >cnu»r mMttuiion the univ;:rsii\ wiih 
which ihc college had allilialuMt 

Hcivucn a pair ol in>liUilion> linked in alliliaihm. \uidcnl\ UMjalh 
nu»\cd caMl> Nciilicr adinissibiliix woi ad\ance Nianding pre\cnted nia- 
h»r pr4)hleins Mc>ond ihi\ insiiuiiional linkage, however. Mich was not 
iKxcs-ariK ihc ta^c I ach imi\erMi> lended lo Kc >ell-conlaincd in 
povscrs i)| dcciMon niaking 4»\cr ils programs and dircclK related 
matuiN I ach applied Ms (»wn distinctive ludgment to elciDCPts ol 
li.inski .irul paMiciilafl> to rci|iiests lor advance standing In ain 
pi»»\ifKc. collccc woiuscs accepted b> one univcrsitN might iu>i K 
,u\cpicil h\ anoihci 

THE CHANGING CONTEXT 

Ihc dck'icc in \Unch the * )icgoing ch.ir.iclci isiics still appK to 
p^^|\pn'n^ loi ihc tr.mslci .i cidlcgc stiulents to universities uuw be 
iutl^»cJ b\ tlic icaclci lor his own setting (leneralU. however, old 
.ifMii^/vincnK loi a^^ccsN tt» pos(-scc<wularv education are in transition 
.Mul rhc l.uh»rN ^'cncMiin^' siuh cluingc arc nt)t entirciv matter^ ul 
^pcc uLuion 
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Svc(indur> whinil pruftrams dKcrstficd much tn the poit^war years. 
The liccd lor (Hmt-Mrvondary !iervicc» expanded rapidly beyond thoie oU 
fered in the pre-war era. Demand for education mt«diromied aiKtiociety 
began to quc!iiion »eriously conditions ol access to post^secondary 
cdtHration as they existed in universityMlominated systems. Concerns 
Hhich ^crc typical oi the norld of education the early identification of 
capacity U»r higher education, ihc preservation (if ^^bcM"" approaches to 
lurther education, the production of the **well«rounded'' individual the 
j^anctity of institutionally controlled programs began to diminish as the 
major determinant!! of conditions of access. Increasingly, these began to 
>tcid to political realities which were already modifying not only access 
to. hut also the very nature of. university education. In keeping with the 
independence of prtivinces in matters of education, different provincial 
ropotiNCv to ncH social forces have emerged, and these will likely con- 
tinue to he di^iiimilar. I he»e diflerences and the impelling forces which 
C4)ntinue to produce change arc ' viw^t easily noted in those four 
pro\tnce% in nhich institutions of the community college type have 
achieved vuhMantial development. 

In the Province of Quebec. Colleges dVnseignement general et 
pr4ilc%Niimnel (C'liCfEIN) were established in the I960*s to provide greater 
iipportitnttiev lor education and to rationalize the higher education 
syMcm. Writing on educational stems in Quebec. Lyons (6:34S) noted 
that; 

I hv t.ivk t>i .1 \(run|£ ccn(r.tl cnntroi ot cJuvution ihrouishout the lute nineteenth cen- 
Uirv .ind rnuih ot (he (Mcntieth centur> rc%uiteJ tn the creation ot a multiplicit) ol un- 
vtMif Jin.iicO in%(itii(ion% which h> the earl> I960\ amounted to m.\ parallel %yMem» 
otknn^' post \ccuriJar\ education. cla>MC4l colleges, normal %chool> tor teacher tr«iin> 
in>:. uiNittutioiiN lor home-inaking educatum. %pecMli/ed cduc;ition institutions, 
pnv.iic coinnK-rciat college%. and univcrsitie\ Kven within a single s>stem there were 
widv ^ariatioiiN in the nature ol the edu';*'*'»n pro\ided. In thv words of the I)cp;irt- 
riivnt (if I d(K.ition puhlication (here wa% 

".tfi iriiprc^Mon ot incoherence and anarch), watertight diMsion^ between pre* 
iiruvwiMU (r.iwiiiif' and Ni^adonai (raining, a multtplicit) ot admini>tra(i\e and 
{HJ.i^o|!Kal \\%(em%. a sanadon in eM(rance requiren)en(% at uni\erM(\ le^el 
N\t\\ccn >c».(or\ .md even wahin .1 Mrigle ^ec(or Ml (he%c di\ad\.in(.iges rc^uUed 
I run I (he t.ut (h.i( \i\ p.iralici \>\(cni- lucupied (he held ol college education I he 
t^io vhici dtN.ivh .in(.igcv (ha( rc\ul(ed were cofitUMon% and inequus a% lar a% (he 
vtiiileni voiuerned .ind w.i\(e o| re%ource^ a\ lar .i% %ociel> wa% concerned " 
|.» htwi^ Muki III ihi> vhao%, (he l'aren( C oniiiii\^ion recomnicnd (ha( 

fhcie K' iMtvheJ .1 level ^^\ eJueadnn voniple(e m i(^ell. ol (wo sear's dura- 
tion .liter tfk ileveiuh \e.ir. which shall Ke ele.irU \ep.ir.',(e Irorii ho(h ihe H'Condar> 
>vh»»»>l c«n»r>'j .trul iu^'her educilion 

I It I >h.il! hK' the prcpar.OorN Nia^e required lor hi^iher ediit.Kion. in (he ea%e ol 
t iMvw iiitciiJirif; lo iitrWiiuie Iheir \iudie>. and, tor .til o(her\. a (ernnnal phase irt 
.'-fKf.ii I iliiw.iluMi .oul ^tKulion.il ir.nnm^. preparing direc(l\ lor a eareer/* 

Sn dial the C I (il IN Would indeed be "the preparatory stage required 
lor tn^fier edueation." the first two sears ol uniserstty eduealic^n were 
ternn\ed Irorn the uniNersities and lornuilly plaeed in the new eollcges. 
I hi^ utiique arrangement provided elearly lor the mcnement ol college 
Nliuk'nts lo universities and therebv s>steniati/ed the How ol students 
between sueh instiluiH>ns. 

hritish C i»hunhia established its colleges around the ecmiprehensive 
nu»del observed in the I nited States setting. Among other programs i^l a 
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gvncral anU MKaiioiial naiurc, collcgvji in B.C. offered specific programs 
for Hhich Mudcnt^ could expect uni verity credit upon tranMer. in 
reference to the control of such university transfer programs offered in 
colleges. Solcji (8;29|) comments: 

\Shik Hc .if|!uc toi J muximiim tit scll-iJcicrinin;ihon in ihc 4»rHruiioii ol our collc|jo. 
%*c ltd not ncccss.inh hi'licxc th.il .itiltiitiMn^ is .ililoiu.ilK\ii)\ jiruiilcd h»u>;is mhui ;i> 
v%v K^iii M (liikhnn Wc uin haiilK c\|hvj Ihc uin^crsiiics r^i rccci\c out luiislcr 
siudcn!> Hiihiuit cxjiinninji ch»scl> ihc c*»nicnuiHhc v*iur\i> ihoc Niudcntj* hu\cliikcn. 
Il IS here ih.ii Ihc Auidcmic li*»»ird I or Mi^shcr f dtuMiion in Hriiish ( olumhia hiks u 
crilii.il role lo pKi> li is i|uilc *ih\ious ih;il ihc H*iurd i> i;ikin|e ii> roponsihihiics 
scrtousK While noi seeing iis role ii> ih;il ol ,i nj!id ueerediiing u|!enc> Ihc Hiurd ha> 
usiicd c.ieh ol ihe eoHe|!C>. eXiimining courses, meeting |;icuh> and siudcnis. and 
assessing lacihtics || regular!) receives rcp*iri> and periineni dala Ir4»ni ihe colleges 
ami in l>eceniher. csiaNishcd sianding suhjcci < ^mmiiiccs madi: up ot 

upicscnlali\cs ir iin each ut ihe colleges and iini\ersiiie>. uh*i>e re>piinsihilii> ,> noi 
lo deu'lop a single curriciilimi hul lo exchange \iial ml*irnialion ahoul cour'se am- 
Icni. icxihooks. e\alualion proadures and Ihe like, uuh a \iev^ lo tacililaimg ar- 
ticutalion hclucen and among ihe \arious insinuliorts. 

I his hiHJy has undoubtedly provided a useful device for the design of 
simic anangcmems by which transfers will occur. It has, for example, 
played a pan m the preparation of transfer guides lor use in the system 
as a whole Vet. Jellel (4:12) says: 

Ihc pfcpaialu»ii ol trauslcr guides is hcowning increasingK cumbersome and. in ccr- 
lam cases, almost unmanageable Ihe colleges arc iCi|Uired to negoiiale separately 
v*ilh each ol the public umursiiies. and the um\er cities are dealing Hith nine public 
colleges .lod tun pnwitc instiiuiions 

Jellel (4:8) comments also that: 

It ic^uiiCN ingcmj(i> ot a high order on the part ol college adminiNtrators to ensure 
llMt .uadeinic courses will be iraiiNlerablc not to one but lo three dillereni um\ersities 
and. more picciNcK. lo the various laculties and departments u Uhin those insiitutions. 

I he ciillcge administration, concludes Jellel (4:8): 

nniNi he r.iihcr tCNcnihil o\ ihe lact that Ihe umuTMiies. m Ihc linal anaKsiN. ha\e Ihe 
iiiihi lo »uccpi or rciect I he mNtriictor i»ui> led himNcll narrowK restricted m his 
leaching mcthi»dN. the poNsibiht> ot expenmcniation and mn*i\ati*»n dirnimshes; 
MaiuianU cc.inc \o be- internal because thei he nol uith the college but \Mth the ac- 
K..pting miiu-rMl^ 

While all ma> ni)t bo ucll regarding translcr in British Columbia, the 
aciiMiics 111 the Academic Board represent a continuation towards 
bri»adl> acceptable trarislvr practices. 

Ni) such biidx exists in Alberta, where especially in recent years, the 
issue n\ translerabilit> has intensilied bet\M:en colleges and uni\ersities. 
\lbei ta\ colleges, in \^hlch transler pnigrams liaveeome to be establish- 
ed through lornial alliliatinn agreements \Mth uni\ersities. ha\c mmed 
in recent xe.us Iroin discontent \^ith such agre^Mnents timards outright 
rejection ol them and the concept ol alliliation itsell' Ibis issue, 
iiugnicnied b\ poor institutional coinniunicatum and a general lack of 
an> indication ol its earlx si^lution. has now been placed high on the list 
ol educiitional problems \^hlch attracts pnnincial attentu^n. A 
government-based proposal that machinery be established to consider 
transler practices, evoke policies and provide mechanisms tor reaching 
binding dccisituis on transler problems (which were beyond solution by 
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•lyrccmcnt!^ hviHcvn inMiuitiun<iK h&% nun with littte favour frum univcr* 
%iu^%, \% a couiitcractaMi, iinivcr^iliesi arc attempting to cnpgc cotlci^s in 
tic^iitiationji h hereby intra*si>Mcm niechantsinis might he evolved for im- 
pfDvIng transfer praetiees. Where eurrent aetivitics witt end <rematris» to 
he !ieeii. Mearmhile» houever. the provineia^ Department of Advanced 
i duealiDn c\hihit> a lair degree dI dcterminatiDri that impro\ed tranMer 
practices uill he achioed. hy one mean> or another. 

In Ontario. C\)llege% ol Apphed Arts and technology were created a» 
aiicrnativeN to iini\erMties. I heir Viieational orientation excluded 
provisions ol specially designated transfer programs. Long (5). in hts 
anal>sis o\ successive events surrounding the tran>for question in On* 
latii>. ni>led lhai ihc "tcrrninal** nature of college programs attracted 
ailcniii>n hdI onh m ihc legislature, hut in educational circles 
tluoughoiit Ihc province. He also ru)ted varii>us statements fri)m 
univcrsiiN -related groups which indicated a trend m university practice 
Irom the treatment o\ transtcr cases on an a J fun' basis to their treatment 
hv a kind i)t iDrinula. Sumnuiri/mg the universities* poisition in I96K« 
I iMig <5 stales: 

If) |;ctiv'ral. (hc\ jtirDNcrMiioi unula conMdk'r lor .lUrniNston i4» second >car programs 
ttii s^ .Witi h.ul .uhii'\i'ii hi^h sLinoiii^* in .1 three >c;ir pro>!r^im. It nould he up 10 each 
titi!.;:^.(\ NfHwiU mIi.ii "ht^h >t.inJin>:*' nUMni. and whether a applied 10 the hnat 
\c.H u* Hi.»fulin>; M» j!I ihree \e.iis o\ the prt»jjran> I ikewi^e, Miidcnts who had 
ltni>hv'J \\Si* \e.ir pro^rranis hrsl elass or in si*tne easv'> '*hi^h standtng** Wi>uld he 
i^iMwiUcf v'i) tiX .Klini»ii«n to Itrst \ear iini^erMiN 

I his cvprcsNion dI policv by the universities confirmed their broad 
acceptance dI college trunsler as an appropriate feature of the pi)Nt- 
seci>ndar> ssstem. I niversiiies. though, still had discretion in the 
apphcatiDH i>l transler policy It has provided. ht)vvever. assurance of ad- 
nussibilii) with some discounting ol college programs and a more or less 
stable basis tor the expectation of advance standing on the part of able 
iwo-vear and tlucc-vcar college graduates alike. 

W hile transler arrangements have attracted less attention in some 
provinces than tn others, the subject has much potential to become 
si^iulicant 111 all part^ ol Canada. Certain societal trends have already 
served as !he seedbed ol lorces tor change. While the recognition of 
these trends ma\ var\ in time Irorn one pnninec to another, and while 
then implications ma\ be seen dillerentlv in terms ol practice, their ex- 
inIciilc, in the long run. will likely change provisions lor transler of 
studc'Us troin colleges to universities in all parts of Canada, ihree such 
lunds arc p»irticularl\ wortliv ol note 

From Privilege to Right 

I he lirst trend that can be noted is tlic advance towards mass educa- 
tion witli Its inherent develi>pment ol a leeling oi public proprietary 
rrjht to advancciJ education 

IN>si-v\ar economic expansion, based in intensive applications ol 
tcchnologv. Ciillcd li>r levels ol skills and education higher than those 
NoiiL^hi b> einplovcrs in preceding vears. I acking a domestic pool i»l 
v.|ualilied human resources. C anadian business and industrv relied heavi- 
l> upon imported skills. I ven these were insullicienl to promote optimal 
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minomiv iinmih i .%|iatiiiUin firiHiiH.^ it prtifiwoii iiT mnk oppm^ 
luniifCft in vm*»» ol inaiipim«r supply. Entuing competiliufi fur lahour 
promiHcJ tiipim> rbtiif k\xh of pcminal ifH*aifM, At the ifidi%NltMl 
mmis lit r^afi/if fhc net* vatutf df hl» tatidun. fitf alsd r^cifitM thai 
vUuvaiion IcU lo proftiahk employm^ni afid, feneraliy* 10 ihc **|fHHi 
lilc ** Uucation. in hoih the prt%alc and the pubtk eye, came to enjoy a 
ncH sidiu% ds in\ciiimcnl. not juii the eonnumpiion of resource*. 

tllu?^iraii%c of ihi% insight, whivh sent people hurrying hack to Khmil. 
were pronouncements^ of the Economic Council of Canada (2:71); 

li h«i^ toni^ K'vn rvv^i^ni/vJ ih«it rJiK4iii>n p«n^%«o inirimiv ^jImc d% j Mvior rn« 
h.iiuini{ Ihc »)iulii> jml vnHnnKfil itf tiic ol in<li%HliMH.4« mcH j%thc«|iMlM> 4mlc9icr|t> 
(•t .1 Mh«»K' MH'ivu lult> jpf>rcv*:4ic lufHi4mcnul \4tuc iH c<liH'«iiM*n <ifHl 
HiMiiti noi Hi%H III ili'ir4\i in ans y^AS fr'.*m iNr Kiiih' ^icm 1K41 r«liH4iMin i« 4 itHr4fH <H 
vdi.iriiiiii; iti.iM\ iiiuJirr^utHiing. Mimiit4iiny hi^ irc4li«r l4kn«. cnnoNiny hi« 
.i«;«H4tion«. ^ihI ciirKhini^ hum^n c\fHVK*rKv Hul. CiliK4lii>n 4tM> H4^ «com>niK- 
.i^fHxi^ Htiii^c wh4r4vicr 4ruJ Jimvn%ii(n^ h4vc %\n\\ more m'tfnil> K*i'omtf 4 nuiirr of 
lllU'rc^l jihJ V4riiiil %luil> 

And to lay hare Ihc ncM iruth. ihe &ame report (2.-93) siaied: 

\cf\ ciiii%tUci.ih|v %viipi' vkoutJ 4f)pc4r h* r^iM in 1 4n4il4 to |Hom«Mr the ftrimih 
.iu*i4|i;c pvi C4pii4 iiHonic h> impro^mi^ ihc cUiK'4iM>fMl mik'I of the Uhour forvc 
the .KkiimiiUiiiiie c^iUcnic 4ntl 4n4t>iki% %u|t|tc^t ih4i ihc hcncfit^ Irom ^uch tm« 
p(i'^w'itK'iit% will hi* %uh\i4niMt h>r Ktih ihc inJivKJu4U 4ml Ihc cvtmiHit) 4« 4 whole. 
Ihc fcvif4ii/4iioii III cJiH4ltoii til C 41144J4 tn ihc I^SOS virnl \*9Hf\ %\ U\\n$ ihc h4^i% 
rt>i cnl.U){m|{ !hc cuninhtjiiofi nl cUiK*4iMHi lo i'4n«U4'i luiurc fnmih lhi% will he 
.uwctttu4U'U h\ 4 \cr> iiiuvh t4r|^tfr numhcr ol K*iicr cJuC4iC4l >'«un| people who will 
enter the laKiiir liuec tn ihe rcm4iniJcr ol ihi^ Jcv4Jc 4nil in ihc IV70\ . Ihi« 
letflll»ree^ the iiceJ tot Mi^tuinvJ 4nO unll4|C|^in| cll(*ri« lo ^ircnythcn 4nU c\icnd ihc 
^ihu.iiion.il h4%e tot loii|e*icrni luiurc j^rowih ol ihc ccononi> 4ruJ ihc h\inf '.:.!nJ4rJ% 

t»( ( 4f^aJl,lll^ 

I hat incrcaHiny nunihcr% ot peop le chose to exercise the right of 
acccNN to education in a tnalter ot record ds i\ clearly evident from I able 

I. 

l\»t 1 i 

Knrolmcnu h> Scc(i»r\ iiC ihc tducaliimal S>Mcm 
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\kl.tplvtl Ifffn Ihe K»>fi»»fnu < iHinwH »»t < .iiu*t.* /Nr*/'*. /V< Sixth NfWiual 
Kk».cv% titt.i^.i t^uvcn's l»iuiki. SepteniKr. 1**^^, p 12^ 

In Ihc pi>sl-^^a^ period reported ahosc. clcrneniar\ enrolment ncirls 
doithlcd. Nceondars enrohncnts nearls tripled and uniscrMts cnrolrncntx 
quadrupled I nrolinent> in "'lUhcr pmt-NCCondars" in- 
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MiiulHffn iiHluittiig communii) ami jyniftr roUcyn, imtliutti ^ 
iirclimiknt), i4 npiil^ iiru ttml ifKlimil^ mid f^l^rt 

il'ifiM^Miiiiiffii fitMral ct proffiikifiiiil tAcmitd tlwtHfrfill 

In the period then* both the imrifiiic ami ecummiic 

of hifhcr tdiKaium had come lo he recoyniied much mcMre 
Hidcly among mcmhcr» ol ihir C anadian public. The public savi a 
dcliniu link between the level ol educational achievement and the i|uali« 
IV ol life. I bin \ieift. perhaps more than any other, promoted the ipread 
of public conviction thai obtaining a pMMecundary educalimi wai not 
Mf much the e^ercite of an individual privilege as the claiming of a 
public right. 

Towards ^Mlc tcfullny 

the second noicwurthy trend i% the broadening ol public knowkd^ 
o\ poM -^ccondar) practices and the inbereni tendency to bring more 
aspects ol practice under greater publie scrutiny and criticism. 

I he numbers ol students attending education institutions has pro- 
duced a major impact in terms of s)itcm si/e and cmt, but their central 
Mgnilieance lies elscHhere. They reveal the accelerating public drive to 
penetrate the educatior*at system more deeply and, in particular* to ex* 
ploit neH|y-%cen \alues of post -secondary education. Resultant rates of 
uiili/aiion are reported in t able 2. 
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StfciifMl«r> aimI 1 9tk%H^y Knfulmt m ll«li«n 

\« IVrcv*nU|Ec t»l 14^1'* \yv (»rt»up 
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NJ^ptviJ riom \\w I wonoiMK I ounvil o| ( 4n4ila f*rr%f*n ti%9'\ /VM Stwh Annual 
KvMcH Uuccn % I'linici VpicinKif. |»#^**. p |> 



If) ihc pcru>d 1^5n*^6K. ihc sccondar) cnrolmcni rulio in Canada in- 
crca\cd IrDrn 46 in H6 pcrconi. uhilc lhai lor uni\cr?iinc% increased {rom 
5 pcrccni 10 14 pcrccni 

I hal a ralii> ^aN noi reported lor coMcisCN suggesls iheir lack i)i 
dcvclopnicni and siaiurc in ihc carls posi-uar period I heir rapid 
>!rov\ih tn Ihc la%i luo dccadcN. nc\crihcle\s. rcpresenu a moM M{4niti- 
cani dcvcloprncni in Canadian ediicaiion H> comparison ot daia lor col- 
leges and uniscrsiiiCN. from ihe UinI iuo tahlo. an csiimaic indicaies ihai 
college cnrolmcni raiios approached 10 perceni in ihe period reported 
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ahtnf , tfiiliniNall)« ihi% raiio miW ciiniiiiiac la ificretM mar« rapklly Iton 
ritr any ivlher ihMkh, 

Fur all Hi fiosi^iti^aiMary «dimMt0ii« tfirotm^i ftukm att nf mnrfi 
imiHiri HlHMlKr counu ol iiiulcnift riic or fall. As pcrnniai^ or popula* 
lion hiiMnit ilifcvi in\ul\tffiicni in higher cduvaiion gum. my groH» ihc 
utiunii iti iv%lcrn«il opinion ^ml judgnurnl on ihv »>»iem ol higher ciluca* 
lion. RiMng enrolmcni ralim ol rccvni year* ha\c heralded, cuniequeni* 
l>. ihc rin- ol lortc^i nhich alread) have in Mime degree ihified Ihe for- 
mation ol praviice in higher educalion from Ihe hi^ard fooin% of in- 
Miiiiiioiuil dmrciHin lo ihe arena ol puhlic policy. 

Cooidinallen 

Ihc ihuj ifcnj i% Lirgch a rc^ull ol Ihc iho Ircnd* already noled 
.iho\c li u Ihc icnUciK) ol |^o\crnmcni». on hehall of ihv puhlic. lo in* 
create Ihcir ^iir\citLincc ;ind dircci conlrol o\cr iiyMcms ol piHi- 
H*ciMid.ir> cducihon Since World War II, educalional fter\iceB have 
become coiiipichcn3^i\c. complex and coMl>. In »ueh a iieiling. in- 
%iiiuiion> arc \iciicd a» heing unnece%»arily compeliiive wiih each oiher, 
^u^cpiihlc lo nccdle»v duplication and Ha»ie. and ineviuhly c:(pan- 
%miwr> lor rcuMin* ol »cllMnierc%l. On »ueh grounds, governmenis 
^ircni^ihcn ihcir cttori* lo control. Cio\ernmenis in Canada have already 
rciirgani/cd inlcrnally In exercise iheir superior powers. The majoriiy of 
Ihe pro\incc^ ha\c. in Ihc lasi decade, eslahlished new deparimenis or 
duiMon> wiih rcvponsihiliiics lor all posl-sccomlary educalion in iheir 
rcNpcciuc juri\diciionH. I sing legislation, finances and other devices. 
ihc> arc expanding the degree of their direct control over institutions of 
higher education 

li i\ niM unrcaliiitic to h>pothesi/e that, coincident with this trend, 
i^^uc^ ol Wide public intcrc^kt will attract the increasing attention of 
t!o\crnriu*nK. ln\tiiution». and particularly universities, may not long he 
able ii> prolong M>me of iheir traditiunat practices when those practices 
arc \ubjccicd lo cxien^ise public scrutiny, especially criticism. Provincial 
go\crnnK'rU\ uili be inclined to force remedy. I bis \% particularly true. 
pcrh.ip%. ol i\%uc% Hbicb base bigb public \ijkibility and the transferabili- 
IN of college \iudent\ i\ certainly one of these, further, the likely 
presence ol an achse ibird parly in ibe solution i>f uni\ersity-college 
di%puu% con\iiiuic% a new coniext lor decisii>n-making in post-secondary 
educalion. one which in ii\cll merits av much attention by institutions a& 
docH a parlicular i%>uc >ucb a\ iranslerabiltiy 

( anadi.in po\i-\ccondar\ education i\ noi aU>nc in having ti> face ibe 
presence ol gi>vcrnmcni> who will ncrea*ingl> regulate educational af- 
lauH l*crkm\ .VJl) conlirm> \miila; trends m oiber countries. 

It •\oorJinalm^** i% dclincd as the bringing ol poNhsecondars m- 
%i»luC!ons mill .1 ' proper*' relation lo each oibcr and lo ibc svNiem ol 
vUuch each h>rio% a pan. M»me of (be implicalions ol a more aclise 
prosuKial role become clear Judgment as lo ibe ••proper" relation s^ill 
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nut He iIh' Mik prrrit|Uiiivr oi iiii> intiiiuiUifit or of miitiuiitHis coIIm* 
livd). ItiMiiuiiunal ilisivr^iioti y^M be rfiliH.i^ in imporiance a Hatii 
for d^miodi iiuiliifiir. Com^rMmt wtU tncrmt* Dmwi^ urill wnA to 
rvilai ihv growing impavi of jmlgmcnit heki hy f»ariic» exiernal to in* 
MiitiiiotH. I hv piiiii*9ici*uniliiry communHy. invluUift| C(ill«r|j«» as well a» 
utiiwr^iiiic?^. should he coiurcrncU. itwrdorc. not only with upecilk: 
hui uUo iiiih ihc chariic4cri»iics oi emerging external meehanism.% for 
their resolution. 

Agiiin. Perkins (7:.H)M offers fmid for thought. In reference to the 
liHraiion ol the authority for coordination he says: 

>\%fvin^ t»l t4iiihi»niv ih«ii in%i«hv vompfitmiM^ Af< h\ iiirlimiuMi nm vWaf ami vxplKil. 
iittt k.ifi I Ihv K.' hut ifu' ivkii iefv.al impcfjii^o iM «i%4UvmH' lfiV%i»»m «imJ imliHiliiMMl 
.Mitttii.titiv. Ihv iHH* h4iHl. ami puhlu ftf%f>«»fi%ihtlii> «(ilh rofHvl Im fuhtK lurul^. nfi 
Hh •>Uuf, .lu' irufvi^mit lU'ir irroMihk* iiiIIuvikv h» prmltHv •iff.iniK'iticnh lhal Ik* 

KiMi'VO i«Mlipk% lll%llllMlMll4i 4UliMhilt1> 4tHi jh^oluU' puhlK 4Ulhi»fll> 

II i\ \t.itciiicnt regarding experience clsev^hcrc seems lo lavour ihc crca* 
iioii ol »i *'middk-man" agency, lying between governments and post- 
\ccond>ir\ N\%tcms to resolve issues like transferability. 

I here remains, therefore, the urgent need for post-secondary in* 
NtittituMu to pres^ lor an acceptable clarilication of the scope and limits 
<t ^Mvcrnmcnt actions to coordinate. It may he proper, fur the purposes 
s»{ ^tude^t transfer, that a province legislate the point of connection 
hc(N%cen colleges and uni\ersiiies. as in Quebec, for example. It seems 
nuproper. himc\cr. and clearly loolhardy to anticipate that all of the 
implications ol j^uch legislation could be similarly treated. The bringing 
ol pr4>granu in tuo types of institutions into a proper relation to each 
other (.iriiculaiion) is clearl> a lunctiiin i)l the persimnel in the respective 
inNtuuiions. lixpericncc in the I'nited Slates, as hcII as in some 
proMiKo particularU Quebec and British Columbia indicates that 
Nuhjcct-oricnicd groups are iwosi efleciive in arranging the "In" of a 
pri)^rum in one inNiitution ti) a similar program in another. 

In (he final aiuil>MN. then, colleges and unucrsities are the ellective 
kc> .igcnls in pri>MJing that aspect i)l coordrn;ilu>n \»hich pernui\ 
stuJciiis (i> nu)\c Iroin one inNti(u(ii>n io (he other \%i:hout high risks of 
.K.iJcinic dislocation It seem\ io lolKm that these inNliiutions should be 
onolvcJ lulls and carl> in defining the scope and nature of pr4>vincial 
wi)oi Jin.ition 



CONCLUSION 

St)cicial trends will continue li> bring the issues t>f access and advance 
st.tnJmi: in univcisitics into (he limelight o\ public and political atten- 
tion In an\ pnnincc in which a new college sssiem approaches maluri- 
iy universities will he called upon li> accommodate entrants ol in- 
trc.isin^l> varied personal and academic backgrounds. An increasing 
pn»pofiion ol such entrants will C4>inc Innn colleges. As universi(ie% and 
colleges struggle with the consequences. o\d translcr practices will ha\c 
to Nicid to new ones 

( hangc which is incMlable will present new problems in bi>lh a 



nyMam Mini im mMiiiitiom, Ihe pmHkm mil l»r miIv^ ami mm ftaturn 
liill <Mticr|(i\ h> iitw tiK'ittt^ or tiiiiMhcr. In ih« shaping <tf the future, iNr 
firiHpi'ci is ihut i*0ito)^% iifHl univcmttics tnlluipiitiiii iittl) to the 

€%¥m ihm ttm art iWii fwMtghf im tow lU lN t tef iwi i^iie nml ^kptt ^ 
thi'ir rc!ipiritnc inMitutionat ititerotsi iti favour of the larger public in* 
icrcM 

I here iKeU for a nen h^hm; of eommunit) among all p%n\- 
!ieeonilar> in?^titution!i to provide a p«mer haMT for »ueh involvement. 
I he e\i^tcnee of controversy between colleges ami universities should 
not obscure this need. In particular i^ith respect to transferaNlity. uni* 
%erstties sho-jM not rest secure in their perceived strength of present 
poMtion nor should colleges loo quickly Milicit solution b> gosernment 
cdici. Ii might K' unloriunaie indeed, il msiiuiiional conllici v^tthin 
poM-^cciM!dar\ education tn\itc> the s;id prcfvdrni ol improper intcrsen- 
tioit Irmn \%tlh«iut 



Rtftrtnctt 



\r.hn.ii ^ A ^ <Mf^\ifc^ <^ti%VH\ rithlif 
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PART rivii 



Epilogue 



Whai more ihcrc lo %ay? Wc ha\c examined ihc social conicxi ol 
the communiiv collcjic and ponraycd ihc Mudeni before, during and 
alter ihc collcise cx^Knence. Development wiihm ihe lasi deeade have 
cnhirgcd greullN (he pro%pect% tor Canadians in po&i-&econdar> non- 
uni\crsii\ cJucaiion While conirihutors lo \h\s Yearbook have iden- 
lilted Nome urgeni u%ue<% and problems^* (hey also have offered us an 
abundaiu resource o\ ideas* encouraging innovations and a varieiy of 
capahtliiicN lo improNe ihe i)pporiuniiiev tor college sludenis. 

Ihe linal chapter anompts lo pro\ide a sense of closure for (he 
reader Konrud and I ong highlight certain points \%hieh appear to be of 
major M^jmlicance in the de\elopment of community colleges in Canada, 
and NUg^ot >ome implicatii>n> tor the operation of these institutions. 
MoNi ol ihe iN>ue> thev di\eu» ha\e been rai>ed in the earlier chapters of 
thiN yearbook* but a lev^ additional i»ues related to the theme o\ the 
Yearbook are alst) identilted Ihe implicatu)ns are presented as 
guidchncN lor nu^re ellecti\el> conlri^nting the issues and ifis alternate 
rouio lor better >er\mg the college student. 

C hapter l oorteen doc> not pro\ ide the "last uord** on the ci^mmunity 
college Ntudent. but it doc> propi)>e a >tance that nmII impro\e the 
abiln\ ol a ct)llege to ser\e its clientele. In the \ie\% ol these venters* 
ismun muNt be laced more ct)Urageousl\ because it is m the interest ot 
the \iudcni lo do >o Ihe coinmunit) college can pri)\ide its students 
\%iih greai pro>pectN lor perNonal deNclopmcnt. 
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Chapltr 14 

Ittutt and Implications 

\>su\:s nidom ari%c alone, lhc\ iirc rarcK clear ciil anO ncal, and ihcy 
nia\ he i)| several diltcrcni l>pc%. Souk* i^^uc% arc lundamcnial or bask 
and arc ol lon)e*%landing duralion: olhvr arc circumManlial and 

\ccm lo emerge a^ poinu of controvcrsi) or dehale on fthort nottcir. 

\V hal loiloH?^ t% an allempi lo idcniiiy siome lund^tmcnlal (HMnu of 
concern in term?* ol ihc four content cmpha»c» of the Vcarhook. Wc 
ha\e selected %omc of the most impiiruni ol Ciintcxt, clientele and 
comniumiy. educational process* and impact and mohtlity concerning 
the community college in C anada today. Rather than try lo provide an ex- 
hausti\e survey of i%%ue%. we have chosen to Ukw on one basis issue 'n 
each content aiea and lo consider, in addition, some of the concerns which 
an e directly from this basic issue. I his means that some important 
areas ol controversy have been omitted from this discussion. We hope, 
however, that the identification of issues which we regard to be of con* 
Mderable significance wtll stimulate the identification of additional issues 
and help u> generate further implications lor college development and 
operation. 

SELECTED ISSUES 

itsu«s of Conttxt 

Many ol the most important and controserstal questions surrounding 
the tomrnunrtN college m (*anada are related to an identification of 
Its unique role. Inirn \is beginning, and especially since the beginning i*f 
it% present grovMh periiul in the last decade, the community ci^llege has 
been NtcNved ;i> a particulutly ellective institution for the democrati/a- 
tion ot educational i)pportunity. It has been presented as the best means 
whercbv the economic and persiinal benelits ol pi)st-secondary educa- 
tion could be extended to an increasingly larger spectrum of the popula- 
tion While leu v^ould question whether providing broadened access to 
poNt-Nccondarv cducatntn is an appropriate or even a distinctive mission 
ol (he cornrnunitv college, it is quite another thing ti) maintain that this 
purpi^sc has been accornpliNhed After a decade and a hall o\ relativclv 
rapid cxpaRMon in college-level cducatuin. it seems urgent ti) raise some 
baMc questions related ti> this positron. As (iordon C ampbell expressed 




II* ihirrif i% a m*i*it Ui rr%c»l Kifwi it rhfturk and fi^hii it rtiliiy m ihtf 
ciiikiw »iVtK* in C anada. In u*f m* tif Dttris R>'an*s dbciii^ion« iic«d I0 
find out with whiii i*^riain dcvclii|inwnial m phikmiphioil |irifi* 

cipte% ha%if aciuatty tircn dpptiird lit \ht t%VAh\hhmm of ciitkgM and the 
dcgircc ui Hhivh ihcy arr apcralhc linlay. 

Hon \aiid 1^ I he claim ihai ihc citmmiiniiy collciev i% demiH*rali/ir^ 
opporiunil)? Mim can ihi!i claim be more cflccii\cly in\cMiyaied? Are 
the communiiy collcjicsi both individually 4% inMiiulion% m particular 
communiiic» and collccihcly a?b provincial ftysicmsi adequate to the 
muliiuidc ol and mandate!^ cJipcctcd of them? Such qucfttions^ hiM 
be dillivuli lo iin^iMcr. but a useful Marling poini \% 10 rccogni/c. candid- 
ly, ihai ihc c\idcncc in ^uppori ol ihe dcnuKTaii/aiion claim is !ilim. 
picccinc.il .iiiU %omc\%hai conliiMni! Ihi% is noi 10 nu^^chI ihai recent 
rcHc.irth ellori% ha\c hcc« nii%dircclcd. bul raiher lhat our kn4)\ilcd|:c is 
%e\ciel> liiniicJ in a crucial area ol college de\elopinciil Whal \ye need 
are %iudie% ol nalional nope, boih lor indi\idual inMilulton^ and college 
\>sleins. Hhich devcnbe ihe belore and atier college Maiu* ol nhai i% 
generali) considered to be a \ery diverge clicnicle. 

Ihe loregoing di»cu»3kion »uggcMs ihat colkgc* should coniinue to 
relied social, economic and even political forces in the cu«ir»c of their 
dewlopmeni. but how ihi» can be done with both sensitivity and in* 
!iiiiuiionat and professional iniegrity uili cor;inue to challenge our in* 
genuiiy. C'omplicaiing this issue i« ihe growing demand for instiiutional 
accouniabiliiv. An institiiuiion ihat purports to serve a democratizing 
lunciion muiki iuelf be siubject 10 democraiic expectaiions. This at once 
raii^c!^ ihe obvious quesiions: Accountable 10 whom? For whai? and 
How' li aUo raises ihe more general issue: Whal should be ihe 
relationship of go^ernmeni to individual insiiiuiions and 10 a college 
%>%iem as a whole? Whal effect, if any. do the various governance 
arrangements ha%e upon an institution^ ability to respond to communi- 
(> needs? Ihe situation, found in several provinces, where some college 
institutions tspically technical in.ttitutes are outside or only partially 
wiihm the provincial college system proper and frcouently administered 
dirccil) b> a government department, continues to complicate the deter* 
fr.ir.ation ol appropriate relationships. 

Nor do all the issues related to demm:rati/ation arise only at the 
provincial level. An increase in federal participation m post-secondary 
education, especialls through manpower-sponsored programs, has 
special implications lor community colleges. How d<xs federal in- 
volvcnK-nt in college programs, particularly progra ns related to oc- 
cupational preparation, upgrading and retraining intluence local and 
rcgii>nal iiutuitivc' Should community colleges be expected to respond 
ti» nation.il goals and. in so doing, to v^hat extent will they jeopardize 
HK-tting needs v^hich are local or regional in nature* What mechanisms 
cvist or should he developed to tacilitate the articulation the college's 
role in siKictN * 

liiuet of Clitnl«l« and Communiiy 

Ihc c\pc<;tation that the communitv college should help both to 
athicu* broad social goals like democratization and to respond to the 




imiiKilijiitf fMvtl% Ml a tli%«rw clwniek »hi itn «fcH«nii«|i, raintn imMNr im- 
rHtritint i»»u<; llim t% ibv iomniMitii) tiAk$e m mitrprei "cuminuntivr 
Wlwi is ih« coll«««'ft iommuntty? ^ ho. in icrm» a( a diwnc dkniclc. h 
rnmarfl) to m mxtd hy ihc i«immunti) i'oll«^? 

1 riMtiliotiiilly iH«r iin»i*(r to such quoiiont has been to m> itwi m 
fViiriaiiliir ificnick or jroup in ihv vonimunil) thoukl He singkii omi for 
^pcwiiil ircainicni. I he provision »»f i-omprctWn»iv« progrtims lypkiilly 
uni\tfr»iiy iriinsfer. ivchnical or occupiiiional training and general eJuca- 
lion lor a variety of purptt»«» hat heen thought to adcifuately ensure a 
broud und Oe^ihle institutional re^ptmse to the community. Kor a varie- 
ty of reasons, however, community colkgei have often tended to 
vnipha»i/e univerikiiy transfer programs. althou;'h rvicnlly this seems to 
he le*» the case in Canada. ( I here exist, of courn*. insiiiuiions w ithin 
the college sector in Canadii which lor reasons of their hisiuricul 
deulopment or legislation serve a particular clientele which is not nor- 
nwllv university htiund. iis in the case of the Ontario ( AATs. for ex- 
ample.) 

I he tendency of community colleges to Krve one type of student 
over others raises another important question: Is the community college, 
in b»ith subtle iind overt ways, an "oasis" for one age group in society? is 
the community college's clientele primarily the eighteen to twenty-two 
year-old? I he research of Dennison and lunner suggests that, in British 
Columbb at least, the community collcfe serves a clientele which, in 
some respects, is not entirely typical of the bulk of post -secondary 
siudcms. Indeed, the development of Saskatchewan's community 
colleges in part, an attempt deliberately to encourage the college to 
caicr to the concerns and needs of people who usually arc not high 
school lca\crs seeking u 'raditional posi-secomiury education. How 
widespread is ihiN development? tvcn a cursory examination of the a«r 
diMrihuiu)n» jnd program cmp* ses generally found in Canadian com- 
munitv colhgcs suggests that, despite the ideal of serving a diverse 
clicniclc. :hc%c insiiiuiions do serve one group more effectively than 
iMhcrs. In pariiculiu. the rather limited de\clopment by community 
collcgo i»l »hai h.ts recently come to be described as "cummunnv 
education >cr\icc%' underlines the inadequacies of this situation. 

It should n»n ncccssan'y be concluded Irom the prccceding discus- 
Mon ih.ii ihe tendency »>! colleges id *er\c one lypc of clientele in 
prelerence Id anolher enlircly undesirable. Perhaps it is quite ap- 
prDprMie in re-examine the ideal dI insiiiutional c»)mprchcnsivcneM in 
pro|!ram and gi\e more though! H) \\%ien\ comprehensiveness. Such an 
cmph;iM> would mean thai eollegcs with raihcr more spcciali/cd man- 
Jales in lerm% of program and %crMccs Mould toUetiivetv %er\e I he 
whole Npccirum ol inlere>l> and needs »nhin a Nysiem\ c»)mmunuy, What 
impuci would Nuch an emphaM* ha\e upon ihe clientele of a Niii^ile in- 
stnuiion' Whai would happen lo ihe «M)ncepi oi communii> in such a 
MCiuiion' Is 11 nece\\ar\ lor Ihe commun»i> colk-ge lo be inMuuiii..'Uf''\ 
comprehensi\e lo ^cfletl ihe philosophical principles which gave ii hirih.' 
DocN Ihe noiion of \tM,m c»)mprehcnM\ene\s help or hinder coll< |{c% in 
inicrpreiing ihe meaning of ■'conuminiiy '" 
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ItMMS •! ProctM 

IN Uitmiiiiiiii miMT ^iili tvufKvl In ihf ctlucatiiHidl fApcmnm ftf 
MiHfom* ^ ltktl> ihc irnieni tu mhiirN iNm tnmB » ciifMl»ilii)r rnr (W«« 
ihilii> .inU chiifYiEC i%iihin itn: iii»iilution« piirlicubrty in itprtttiachfra io 
krtirmnf .mU iciiiliiftii. It ih%* commiiimiii i4 the i?iiiitmunit> colki« it »a 
H'i%%' il^ ciMiuminil) mori: conipri:lKn%i\cl> than do oilier iHf%\* 
H%tin%l*ir% in^iiiiuiioni, him Hill il^ iippriKivh to the cduciiiional pnims 
rcilcti ihi% commit ifkni? ^^h«it Ikiml of prefMrsition ami in*ic«^vk\ train* 
tii|i »houM the iacuhy receive? What alternative^ tliiei the eolkfe 
provide ior itri^ %iudcnt!% and faeuliy in iheir %earch for kmmled|^ and 

%klilv* 

A numK*r ol vhaplcr!^ in lhi> Yearbook deMTribed Mime very in* 
lerotin^! in%iruciioiial innovalion% and alterations in administrative 
pLKikc Kccciilly vonvidcrahte allcniion ha» K*cn |ii\cn hy Mudy com* 
mi^Mon> and individual colkitc!! to a \aricty ol non*iradilion«il mmles of 
dcli^crini: collc|:i: pri*|tram!i and services, alt commonly designed lo Jc- 
inNlilutionali/c either the college itself or a part of its operation. Hiith 
enthiiMttMii and skepticism continue to greet "outreach.*" "contract** and 
**hrokorago" appnniehcs to delivery. While fe%k would question the oh* 
icctives inherent m such approaches to improvi; access to post* 
secondary education and to increase the responsivem*ss of institutions to 
a varKM> o\ persimai and community needs ihey are hkely to continue 
\o he a source ol controversy and concern. 

Whether or not innovative appriniches to the delivery of post* 
secondary programs and services can be effective is a very important 
question It could be asked, rather rudely perhaps, ui what extent 
-brokerage" arrangement^ or non-institutional -colleges" arc p\ > 
lorms ol uwifUiilitx of educational opportunity. NonMraditional delivt*/ 
%vsiein% nu> be able to mecl short-term demands for basket^weaving 
eileciivelv, but perhaps they vitll not do so acII nhen demands for "rear 
long-ierm education are made. 

Another related ivsuc emerges from the chapters of Pan Ihrec. Mow 
readilv can the strategies develi»ped in one particular setting be applied 
in another * I here is a need to Ci>nlroni some kev pri^blems >^hich vur- 
round an\ kind ol innovation: Who Nhi>uld inmate it * W hi> sh: uld par- 
ticipate in itN implementation and evaluation'^ and Mo>*? Since these 
qiicNtioiiN Ncein not to be eaMly re>i>lved bv enthusiavm, exhortation or 
• paiticipatorv" nuinagentent on the part ol admini^trali>r%. il i% impor- 
tant to >elcct approachcN lo chat ije lhat can h: used ellecti\e!> lor a 
iriNcn purp^NC in a particular Mtuatu>n How can the dilliciMtics 
aNNoctaied with change and innovatu>n be more ellectivelv anticif ated 
and inininu/cd * M i> important that this queNtu>n not be interprelei! av a 
veiled condeinnaiioh ol conllict. a neccNsarv accontpaniinent i>l change 
Kathcr. our Ci>nccrn is lo provide thou|:ht with respect to how change 
>tfatci!ie> can be developed in a manner lhat will ulili/e ihe expedience 
ol innovation, including conllict. to greater advantage I he experimental 
approache^ ol ll«>lland C ollege and C egcp dc I imoilou. the applications 
ol environnuhtal aN>eNMiv;nt techni^uo >ugge>ted h\ Ku\>ell. and the 
icLilionshtpN hclwecn adinini>iralive posture and the place ol student 
services indicated b> I hompson. all po\f\\ to critical areas which must 
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mvHc i-an-iitl .iiicfiium h% .iilminiMraiitrii. laiUliy ^ml MiHlfiiu ^t^n 

Muil^nu Uurini ihcir «i^jH*rictH%*t mil dirtifriiiiiw fum ttft^ixtly 

llitf vMnifinitiiU toiicgc 1!% H*r%ing iu cticntcii:. 

IttuM of impici 

I he mafivr convcrn nt itu* arci ol ihc impact and mohiliiy U^iucn hai^ 
lo do Hiih ilu* dv'itrcc ol miccc^!^ ol a college. How %icll haii ihc collcgv 
accomplished lU i^imK a% an inMiiuiion? C*olki|te% aft inMtiyiion» may 
MHMi lind ihemM:l\e> increasingly in compeiilion wiih an expanding non* 
ir.uliiion.ii or *'opi n** sector lor the po%i*M:eondary education dollar, t he 
k:\i.ni t«t \\f;uh ihis h.ippcn% \^ill likeU depend, to »ome extent, on the 
d.i^r.c to \\!)uh fUHMristiuition;il «ippr«mche% demonMrate thai they can 
Imw It iw.iNf ruiuli iinp.ici ;ih '*Hricks and mortar" institution^ upon 
CiiiK.Ouwuh. vtiUur.il .ind economic opportunities oi ihe people the> 

Kit.Mcd 111 % woiicern lor educjtional impact i\ the concern (or the 
i|u.iliiN ol progrjriis. whatever their origin. I his concern i» illuMraied hy 
the unc.isincsH ol csiablishcd institutions that Whale and Kiederer report 
tioin s.i<ik.iuhcN%.in's experience in tr>ing to create ericcti\e working 
rel.iiionshfps heiwccn non*institutional "colleges'* '.nd "regular*' 
eUucahon.il .igcncics It is also possible thai translerahiliiy may become 
an isnuc in this situation jusi ;is it has created new diflieullicft in the 
iMMiiuih'niil rcljhohships between colleges and uni\er»iiies. In the light 
ol (MtfdoM MoMafs discussion ol this issue, what is the luiure ol non- 
iiisiiiunonal deli\er\ approaches when ;iU\ance credit is desired'.* Or are 
"hrokcra|!c" .irr.iiigcnients an impro\ement? lo the extent thai 
iranslcrabiliu cm be .irrjnged largel> b> the ifistilution Irom \ihich 
iranstcr credit is sought, ihcN ma> he. (>l course, such arrangements 
aUo raiNC conceins ahoiii local iniliali\e and aulonomx. 

Xn ci|uall> impori.ini consideration with respec* \o the ellicacy ol 
non-insiiiuiional approaches lo educaiton is the exicni lo Hhich (he> 
can rncci Ihc personal and socul needs ol ihe suideni Are ihere distinc- 
tive cduc.ituMi.il experiences ^hieh ont\ an inshtiilional scMing can 
pfiiNide .irul how essenhal are iIk'n lo ii "ciillege" eduealion' Is oc* 
vupjiiMii.il eornpeienee Ihe mam concern ol a college* ll programs are 
seen prirnjriK .is Netucles tor skill deNelopmeni then, perh.ips. eorii- 
pcu tKe in some career .irc.is could K* deNeU>ped |Usl .is elteeli\el> 
ihimijjh 'p.uk.i^'cd' oil-c.inipus progr.irns .1% through on-earnpus lee- 
lures or l.ihorjiorics Mighi noi a delivery siraleg) s^hich lakes 
pro^i.uns lo •v^hcic lIu* people are" be a more cllecliNe v^a> lo improve 
the lite chances ot iho\e Hho. lor rea^ons ot geogr«iph> or stKiat eir- 
vinnst.iiKcs. have been ediicaiion.ilK dis.iUN.inia^cJ and not scrxed v^ell 
h\ traJilion.il institutions' Wh.it aspects ot ediie.ition .ire neglected in 
non-ii.ultiiou.il Jeh\er\ ntoJes* Ihe challenge proNided b) such deliNcrv 
titoJcN is .0 once tri^luenini^ and evciting. indeed, and careful monitor- 
ing .inJ scrutinv should no Uoubt .icconip.in> this dcNclopment. 



IMPLICATIONS 

ImplivmiMito are usuaU> ihoMi thing* whtvh ari; imimiitv*il« »ug|^»teit 
iM M|:iiilu*d Iruin MHiicihiitg ohMrrvcd or rcllcctcd upon, lo an c^tcnl« 
then thc> dvpcnU it|hin the ohH*rvcr uiul the perception;! he hringn to 
the Mtiit.itioii the intpheatioiiH tor eollege operation, asi you find them 
Mated here, arc largely the product oi i>ur ov^n perceptions. ohM^rvations 
and rctlections us to the meaning and significance ol the \arieiy ol 
prohieiiH. rc?iearch and praeticcsi de^icribed in thi» Yearbook. 

\Se ha>e cho?icn to preH*nt implications a» suggestions lor conf ronting 
inhucn more ettecti\ely and as uays to better ser\e the student, this 
Ncction should encourage the reader to confront the \ery imporiaiu 
i|ucNlion. ''W liere do v^e go from here?" We recogni/e. of course, thai 
otheis ina> see things diflerently and perhaps with greater msight. And 
ue hope that this presentation ol implications tor practice will assiM the 
reader in the identification of other equally significant implications. 

\ lundamental implication arising from the issues of ionwxi was 
pointed to most directly by Doris Ryan. If educational planners would 
indeed Nlult their orientation from one of institutional efficiency to that 
of the clfcctise achievement of the educational goals of siKiety. then 
there Wi)uld he a greater tikelihm^d ot tmking the community college 
more clo>el> to the philoMiphical principles which continue to sustain it. 
During the period of an institution's search for identity this may result 
in lowered co%t-efficiency. but the price is small when compared with the 
diMdcndN deri\ed f rom the achievement of specified goals, l oo many in- 
NtuutioiiN drill with the tide of economic trends; community colleges 
need to exert Nome energy in an attempt to articulate their goals, both 
li)r theiUNelvcN and lor the students whom they seek to serve. 

\ diNCUNMoM ol in%tituii(>nal context also has implications for the 
goveinance Ntruciure ol community colleges. Provincial differences in 
go\crn.ince Mruciures arc more evident in the non-university post- 
scvi>ndai\ Ncctor than in any other sector of education. Ihis is not to 
NU^^'CNt that unilorniil> in dcNirahle. but rather to encourage systems to 
triticall> examine their aructurcN. Can a community college function 
cttccti\cl> as a community institution without specific community 
icprcscniaiion in iIn goscrnancc structure* hurthermore, the effcc- 
tivcncNN ol a hoard ol trustccN that i\ made up. at leaNt in part, of com- 
munitv icprcNcntativcN ma> depend as much upon the orientation and 
rc>PiMiMhilitv thc> receive as upon the viability ol the structure itself. 

I he iniphcaiionN related lo ihe innucs i>l clienivte afc at once simple 
.Old ci>mplcx Ihe genius ol the community college is to serve iIn com- 
munitv IhaiN Mmple. in ihei>rv. Hut it becomes very complex il the 
ci>llcgc t.ikcs NcrioUNlv the poNition that its clientele in the community. 
I ()o ()|tcn the Ci)llegc concerns iincII onlv with NiudentN who matriculate, 
uliii cniol lor .1 coufNc or a pr*)gram ol studies. When a community or a 
sociciv i.ikcN serii>UNl> the concept ol lile-long learning, the community 
college vull lace the challenging taNk ol meeting the educational needN ol 
all ol ifie niciuberN ol iIn ciJnNtiiutencv . not (>nly o\ ihoNC who have iden- 
tilled their particular intercNt in education Ihe isnucn raued in thiN Year- 
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hook suggcM that grcaivr ciloris nvcU to be dinrcted iimard creating 
niechani»m5i thai hiII luMcr su^h development. 

Another »et ol implieations emer|N^ from the imn-enn mxm and 
rclalo to the m.innei in \ihich leadersihip and participation in dcciMon- 
making are exercised in the eollege. An ohvioib implication for ad- 
miniMraUMs in nuuh ol what is in this Yearbook suggcMs that they must 
increase the clleeiivcness of their leadership by providing more oppor- 
tunities \ov shared input on deeisions which alfect thoM: who learn and 
teach in the eollege. I\'rhap?* not so obvious is the need for all persions 
C4)ncerned with eolle^re operations to develop a greater tolerance tor con- 
Ihel and to learn ii> use i( tonstruetively as a source of energy and 
cicatiMt> I he cspcia-nccs ol C'egep dc l.imoilou and Dawson College 
sho>% how ilinuull It IS lo do ihis. but iheir experiences show too the 
con%ulciablc benehls to be gained Irom such efforts for those willing to 
recogni/c them 

Kclalcd to the above is the concern that the college experience of 
Ntudenis should go be>ond the de\elopment of career orientation or oc- 
cupain)nal competence. \Vc reler to the dimension of personal develop- 
ment and the 4)pporiuniiy the college should provide for what one of the 
contributors has called "authentic" educational experiences. Apart from 
the raiher nu»rc obxious case lor more effective faculty participation in 
C4)llege g4>\crnancc and 4)peraiion. there is considerable room in Cana- 
dian ctuiuminiiN ctillegcs lor increased student involvement in the design 
4)1 their (>wn education. \Vc C4)ncur with (ierry Kelly's view that the stu- 
dent must participate more in the life ol the college. induJinK govern- 
ami\ no\ simpU because it is administratively "wise." but. more impor- 
tantly, because It is educationally sound. Participation provides an im- 
p4)rtant chance lor personal growth, improved social skills and a com- 
mitment tt) life-long learning. While the benefits Kelly relcrred to cannot 
be assured, wc think the risks arc worth taking to try to obtain them. 

Another implication arises Irom much of our previous discussion. 
I he provision ol an cllective educational program cannot be left to the 
college's teachers and the classrooms alone. While these people and this 
arena are key elements in the process, the involvement of administrators, 
suppt^rt or ser\ ice stall like the "student personnel worker." trustees and 
C4)mmunity members in the educational mission of the college is re- 
quired as well. Ihc cultivation by the college of broad participation is 
likcl> a reci)gnition that the pattern of interaction shapes the college en- 
Mronment generally and the actions ol thi- participants, in particular. If 
the student and his needs arc the locus ol this interaction, then he ought 
to derive maximum benelit. Alter all. isn't that what it is all about? 

Implications related to the impact and mohtlit v issues focus upon in- 
Ntitutional evaluation and promotion. I he ccmimunity college would be 
in a better position today il it would assign a much higher priority to in- 
stitutional research. In many instance, this would mean the development 
of a lormal capability m this respect. In colleges where such a capability 
alreadv exists, there is a need to design research projects more carelully 
around student dc\elopment concepts and instructional or ad- 
ministratiNc problems so that the results of studies can be more im- 
mediatcK and easily utili/ed bv college stalf and students. I he NAM 
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slUil>. rcpi>ilcJ In karcl ir. lhi> ^ carboDk. prDsidcs examples ol ihc 

kinds lit bcncliis insiiiaiiDnal research ean hring to a college. Hui noi 
i)nl\ di) vNC need more s\siemaiic insiiiuiional research. Canadian 
ciMnrmmiiN colleges would benetii greatly hv naiunial research and 
ilc\clopnK'Hl acli\ ilics 

I MUill>. a woid ahoul the image llie coinnuiiui\ college, loo lillle 
i^ knowri .iboul this msiiiuiion C onsiderabic ellorls need lo be launched 
to cieale a public awareness ol i he coniniunilN college and the ser\ices it 
piiuides. \i I he same lime, government spokesmen, college educators 
and students alike must strive to separate realistic expectations and 
nuulent statements i>t goals and policies Irom mere "boosierism" and 
enlluisMstic e\lu'iiatii»ns abt)ut tlic '"es ols ing destiny" ol this institution. 

I he C'anadiafi ciunnuinit) college serses its students in diverse ways: 
the moic clkvti\el> it meets the needs ol its clientele, the greater will be 
Its imjuict upon Canadian society. Ciosernmental agencies, com- 
nuiniiv members and college consiitiients share in the responsibility to 
lielp tile C'Mnmumt\ college lultill its mission. 
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